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THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL METHOD IN MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


INCE the days of John Locke, philosophy has.sought to ground 

itself more and more on psychology. §o fruitiess had all efforts 
been to solve the problem of existence by the old metaphysical modes 
of thought, that with the coming in of the methods of empirical 
science, philosophy was thrown back upon the investigation of the 
faculties of knowledge. Before further ventures in ontological spec- 
ulation, it became necessary to examine the limitations and conditions 
of the thinking subject. Once again, in our own day, the point of 
view is shiited, this time chiefly under the influence of the physical 
sciences, and psychology, so far as it is the science of the self-knowing, 
falls somewhat into the background, and approach to the mind is sought 
from without through the physical organism. This is the physiological 
method, one branch of which is phrenology; but since phrenology owes 
all that is true and valuable in it to the physiology which it contains, 
any further reference to it in this discussion will be unnecessary. 


That a mutual and very intimate connection ggists between body and 
mind is a fact of common observation. But Big ost triumph 
of physiology to have demonstrated the exact relation between them. 
That relation is the dependence of the mind, for all its manifestations, 
upon the brain. From all that we know of man in this world, it — 


appears that the soul can as little exert itself w'thout the body, as 
VOL. V.—NO. 1. A . 
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the body can exist without the soul. It is usual to speak of the brain 
as the seat and organ of the mind, but the physiologist considers the 
manifestations of mind as the function of the brain. At any rate, 
the brain is not the organ, in the sense that the mind plays upon it 
as the musician upon his instrument, producing good or bad music, 
according as the chords or fibres are or are not in tune; but the 
mind, in all its activities, is coérdinated with, if not conditioned upon, 
the activity of the brain. And this the physiologists claim to prove 
from the fact that there seems to be no kind or degree of mental 
manifestation, without a corresponding change of structure of the 
brain. The relation of the two is thus stated by Prof. Tyndale: 
“TI hardly imagine that any profound scientific thinker who has re- 
flected on the subject, exists, who would not admit the extreme proba- 
bility of the hypothesis that for every fact of consciousness, whether in 
the domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a certain definite mole- 
cular condition is set up in the brain; that this relation of physics to 
consciousness is invariable; so that, given the state of the brain, the cor- 
responding thought or feeling might be inferred ; or, given the thought 
or feeling, the corresponding state of the brain might be inferred.” 

Accepting now these teachings of the physiologists,—and there 
appears to be little difference of opinion among them on this point,— 
it might seem that mind could be studied from its connection with 
the organism ; and we believe that physiology is yet to throw light 
on some of the perplexing problems of mental philosophy, such espe- 
cially as those of memory, dreams, and insanity. How far it pos- 
sesses actual value for the psychologist, we shall attempt presently 
to show. But that it will ever carry us into the interior of the mind, 
and take the place of the study of consciousness, we do not believe. 
It can give the physical conditions of mental manifestation, but it can- 
not investigate the brain while mind is present and acting, nor can it 
ever transform its “ molecular conditions ” into thought and feeling. 

We propose in this article to examine critically some of the leading 
positions of this school of thinkers, and then present our own views 
of the value and limitations of the physiological method. 

1. The first step in preparation for that method is to disparage the 
sufficiency and value of the testimony of consciousness as to what 
takes in the mind. .This disparagement of selt-conscious reflection 
appears most prominently in Comte, and has since been echoed by 
feebler voices along the whole line. Says Dr. Maudsley: 


It is not merely a charge against self-consciousness that it is not reli- 
able in that of which it does give information, but it is a provable charge 
against it, that it does not give any account of a large and important 
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part of our mental activity. Its evidence is not only untrustworthy, — 
save under conditions which it nowise helps us to fix, but itis of little 
value, because it has reference only to a small part of that for which its 
testimony is invoked....... May we not then justly say that self- 
consciousness is utterly incompetent to supply the facts for the building 
. up of a truly inductive psychology ? Consciousness can never be a valid 
and unprejudiced witness; the lunatic appeals to the evidence of his 
own consciousness for the truth of his halucination or delusion, and insists 
that he has the same evidence of its reality as he has of the argument of 
any one who may try to convince him of his error ; and he is right.”"? 


Now it is not quite fair to depreciate all the results of the labors 
of metaphysicians, without distinction, as Dr. Maudsley has done, 
because of their presumed inattention to the facts or theories of the 
physiologists ; for physiology, as a science, is yet in its infancy, and 
its knowledge of the brain and vital organism is confessedly in a very 
imperfect state. He himself acknowledges that “there is really no 
ground for expecting that physiology can, for years to come, furnish 
the complete data of a positive mental science; for physiology is 
absolutely dependent on the physical and chemical sciences, and 
must therefore wait for the progress of them; all that it can at 
present do, is to overthrow the data of a false psychology.” Surely, 
then, mental science is for the present in a bad way! Even if we 
should grant that there must be no more thinking on this subject 
until -physiology shall have collected its materials more fully, it is 
altogether too much to ask that no metaphysician should have been 
born before Sir Charles Bell and Dr. Maudsley. The reflections of 
the Platos and Aristotles of the world have not been wholly fruitless, 
and men have constructed a tolerable philosophy of mind without 
waiting for the progress of the physical and chemical sciences. ‘Im- 
perfect as is the science of mind,” Mr. Mill observes, “I do not 
scruples to affirm that it is in a considerably more advanced state 
than the portion of physiology which corresponds to it.”? We are 
in doubt, moreover, whether the psychologists, as a class, have so 
entirely neglected the results of investigation into the cerebral con- 
ditions of mind as our author seems to suppose. 

There is a difference between self-conscious thinking and the 
physical basis of the movement. If it should be shown that con- 
sciousness does not extend to all or to any of these conditions of its 
own existence, nor even to all our mental operations, using mental 
in a peculiar sense, it may still be competent to know the relations 


1 The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. 
2System of Logic, 4th edition, vol. ii. p. 427. 
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of our sensations and thoughts among themselves ; and if it does not 
cognize all the activities of our spiritual being, may have credit for 
what ever it does ‘know. And if there are some of our mental exercises 
which have never yet emerged into consciousness, and the physiolo- 
gist should lay his hand upon them, we wonder what use he could 
make of them in a system of knowledge. The objection of Comte, 
who is himself quite disposed to resort to metaphysics when it suits 
his turn, is that “self-contemplation is a pure illusion; for in order 
to observe, your intellect must pause from activity; yet it is this very 
activity which you want to observe. If you cannot effect the pause, 
you cannot observe; if you do effect it, there is nothing to observe. 
The results of such a method are in proportion to its absurdity.” * 
Such a reductio ad absurdum makes one’s head ring. I know what 
M. Comte means, but I cannot know that I know; for when I pause 
to take knowledge of what I know, it has already vanished! The 
philosophers have been in the habit of supposing that while it is pos- 
sible for the knowing subject to doubt the object of knowledge, it is 
not possible to doubt itself; but Comte claims certainty only for that 
which is not our own. The individual is capable of knowing every- 
thing but himself. It would be easy to expose the assumption on 
which this objection depends for its force, viz., that the soul is 
incapable of two or more forms of activity at the same instant; but 
itis enough to say of this objection, that it would equally remove 
the ground of all knowledge. Memory could not exist, if the idea of 
self were not inseparable from the consciousness of all our acts and 
states, and judgment would be impossible, if the objects compared 
were not together in consciousness. Maudsley himself admits that 
consciousness is inseparable from knowledge; equally also may we 
hold that knowledge is not separable from consciousness. By the 
inductive method, therefore, to which he appeals, the mental data 
which thus lie open in consciousness are capable of reflective analysis 
and classification, and so of being built up into a science of mind. 
But he objects that the field of consciousness is too narrow for the 
science; it leaves out, he asserts, all the mental operations of animals 
and a whole body of latent mental modifications in man; and these 
are necessary parts of the material for a complete philosophy of mind. 
We have one more difficulty ; these materials, when obtained, are to 
be interpreted in consciousness. They can have no meaning nor 
application without this. What are those mental activities which 
have not yet emerged into consciousness? What significance have 


1 Miss Martineau’s Translation, p. 11. 
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they independent of the mind’s own conscious experience of them ? 
They are facts to be explained, and the facts to explain them are 
found in the mind’s knowledge of itself. Who can understand any- 
thing, save as it is in his understanding? And we should like to 
see what the physiologist would make of the subject-matter of his 
science, if he should cease to use terms which imply states of con- 
sciousness. Let him lose his own consciousness, and how much 
would he have left to work with ? 

The same habit of viewing the mind from without, and of disre- 
garding the teachings of consciousness, appears even in Prof. Owen, 
who says, “All that I know of matter and mind, in themselves, is 
that the former is an external centre of force, and the latter an 
internal centre of force.”' » Now these categories of external and 
internal must be used in a very unusual and thoroughly materialistic 
sense, if they are to embrace all the phenomena of mind and matter. 
Matter is known only by mind, and its primary quality or essential 
nature as it is revealed to mind, is that it is other than mind, or 
externality ; but the nature of mind, as it is revealed to itself, is not 
that it is the internal correlate, or the other side of matter, but that 
it is the self-knowing or personality. Thus mind and matter stand 
face to face, mutually exclusive, and all that we know of tem proves 
that they are not related to each other simply as external and internal. 

Prof. Huxley, while avowing it to be “ the distinct object of modern 
physiology to extend the realm of matter and law, and banish spirit 
and spontaneity,” yet denounces, as to himself, the charge of mate- 
rialism. ‘“ What,” he inquires, “do we know of matter, except as a 
name for the unknown and hypothetical states of our own conscious- 
ness ; and what do we know of spirit, except that it also is a name 
for an unknown and hypothetical cause or condition of states of con- 
sciousness?” But then he adds, “with a view to the progress of 
science, the facts of mind must be formulated under the materialistic 
terminology, in order to connect thought with the other phenomena 
of the universe.” Of course he means of the material universe. But 
if matter and mind, in themselves, are but “names of the imagi- 
nary substrata of groups of natural phenomena,” why resolve the 
phenomena of mind into those of matter, rather than the phenomena 
of matter into those of mind? Or why resolve either into the other ? 
Have we not here again the “ external and internal centres of force,” 
with the difference that the internal can be understood only under 
the forms of the external? When he refers again to “ the fruitfulness 


1 Anatomy of Vertebrates, ult.; quoted from memory. 2 Physical Basis of Life. 
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of the materialistic formule, and the barrenness of the spiritual- 
istic,” is it not on the assumption that there 7s only a material 
universe to be investigated? While having no knowledge of the 
nature of matter and spirit, he does know that in the strife which 
modern physiology has kindled between the two, spirit is destined 
to be annihilated. Of the two terms of the absolutely unknown, one 
must be taken, and the other left. Upon what necessity? In the 
interest of one single direction of science, which, in the arrogancy of 
its present demands, cannot endure that there should be anything in 
the world not explicable by its methods; though how the mind is 
thus to throw over itself and be explained by laws which are them- 
selves the mind’s own product, is a marvel to our understanding. 

2. This tendency to discredit the tegtimony of consciousness con- 
nects itself with another, which is only a necessary advance of the 
same general mode of thought, namely, the identification of man 
with nature. He is different from the other animals in the wider 
range of his functions, the result of a higher organism; but the body 
is the man. His power of thought is the achievement of a more 
perfect organization. That which in the lower orders is instinct 
becomes in him, by virtue of his greater capacity of brain, intelli- 
gence. When we look down the whole range of living beings, from 
the highest to the lowest forms of life, we find no break in the chain, 
no line of demarcation, where we can pause and say, Here mind 
begins. Mind, according to Comte, “is only the simple prolongation 
of animal physiology.” According to Dr. Maudsley it is, “in its 
scientific sense, a natural force; in its popular sense, an abstraction 
made into a metaphysical entity.” We understand Herbert Spencer 
to teach that mental is only a more highly developed form of vital 
force, the capacity for which in its turn has been developed from a 
lower form of existence, the unorganized. To this result the evolu- 
tion hypothesis, when thoroughly carried out, must come at last. 
Dr. Moleschott thinks that “the circulation of matter is the ultimate 
ground of earthly existence,” and that all phenomena, organic and 
inorganic, are but “the transfer of material from form to form.” 
Thought, then, is only a movement among the particles of the brain. 
But what is the source of the movement? In a similar strain, Dr. 
Page declares that “man must seek his own origin in that plan of 
progressive development by which the higher forms of life have been 
gradually evolved from the lower.’" Prof. Huxley also teaches that 
he “can see no excuse for doubting that [all the phenomena of nature] 


1Man: Where, Whence, and Whither. 
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are codrdinated terms of nature's great progression from the formless * 
to the formed, from the inorganic to the organic, from blind force to 
conscious intellect and will.” 

Now we are not concerned at this stage to investigate the correct- 
ness of these conclusions, but rather to bring out the implication 
contained in them, that beyond the natural order there is nothing. 
Whatever cannot be sought out and tested by the processes appro- 
priate to physical science, is not, or at least, so far as human know- 
ledge can go, might as well not be. And thus we are brought to 
that deeper question, What is man? Are there two orders of being 
in him, or only one? Is he mere dust of the ground without any 
breath of the Almighty in him? Is he spiritual in part as well as 
natural, or only a more highly developed animal and of a nature 
wholly material? The question is hardly to be settled by chemical 
analysis. The individual himself will claim to have an opinion on 
the subject. Collect together into jars and bottles all the elements 
which enter into the composition of man,—is there not something 
wanting still? Do you accept that as the full equivalent of yourself? 
As much yourself as the daily news is a peculiar combination of 
printer's ink. It is quite possible that the soul is the organizing 
principle of the body, but it is also something more, and does some- 
thing more than that. It knows itself to be sovereign over the body. 
And when man is represented to us as altogether a creature of 
physics, mere protoplasm; when all the ample endowments of his 
intelligent spirit are declared to be simple metamorphoses of cerebral 
cell force; it is not only that this is inconsistent with rational self- 
knowledge, but our self-respect rises up and brands with its own 
falsehood the slander upon the dignity of our nature. There is an 
eternal protest in the heart against it. But then, it is said, we must 
submit to facts. What has science to do with men’s feelings? These 
are but the idle prejudices of an unscientific training. Well, then, 
dismissing our self-respect and personal pride, coming down from the 
airy heights of sentiment to the solid ground of fact, we do not yet 
quite see our way clear to the conclusion that henceforth mind must 
be studied only from the physiological side. We confess to having 
earnestly made the attempt to do so, but seemed like one who collects 
water with a sieve. We could gather up these physical conditions so 
far as physiology has yet revealed them; but those subtle “modes of 
matter” which pass under the name of thought and feeling, like 
shadows, evaded our grasp, or were present in such unusual forms 
that we did not recognize them. How shall we interpret the facts ? 
How translate this metamorphose of brain-force into the familiar 
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phenomena of consciousness? Consciousness knows thought as 
thought, but it does not know thought as movement of the brain. 
Suppose a being who had never been conscious of a sensation; could 
he acquire any knowledge of sensation by studying the molecular 
changes in the nerve of a galvanized frog? Would he know it as 
sensation? Or could he by analysis of a human tear detect the 
nature of the emotion with which it was connected? Then might 
he find out by searching the relation of those physical processes to 
the states of consciousness. How do we pass beyond the material 
conditions to the grand crowning result, the self-knowing intelligence? 
The sum of our knowledge is that mind and matter stand to each 
other in certain relations; but those relations of matter are ours, not 
we. Says Dr. Moleschott, “ Without phosphorus there is no think- 
ing.” Granted; but how does that help us? Is it the phosphorus 
in the brain that does the thinking? Why then does it not think 
when out of combination with the brain? Because, it is replied, it 
is a condition of thought that.the phosphorus be first appropriated 
by the cerebral organism. It cannot think of itself but is only one 
factor in the sum total of all the forces at work; it is only instru- 
mental of thought. The actual thinking is the resultant of the whole 
complex of organization. Then we will say nothing further of the 
phosphorus alone, but of that whole complex into which phosphorus 
enters as one of the constituents. What is it? Evidently the sum 
of all the conditions of thought. So we return to our starting-point as 
empty as when we went out. The problem was to approach the mind 
from the side of its physical antecedents; how far have we advanced ? 
To that which is not yet mind, but its antecedent; and we are in total 
ignorance of the bond of union, the process of connection, if there is 
any, between them. Nothing at all has been explained. All the terms 
lie within the organism, and include no psychical element whatever. 
The same species of fallacy runs through the speculations of this 
whole class of physicists. Problems are solved by eliminating that 
which made them problems at all. Thus Prof. Huxley, in his famous 
lecture on “The Physical Basis of Life,” finds in protoplasm the 
ultimate ground of organized existence. ‘All vital action,” he says, 
“is the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays 
it.” But we have no protoplasm except such as is born in and 
of organization. The basis of life then is a certain life-stuff found 
nowhere but in living organisms! Protoplasm kindly spins itself out 
of its own bowels to furnish materials to construct the living world 
out of. Herbert Spencer defines life as “the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations with external relations,” and he blames Comte 
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for not seeing that this actually “constitutes life.” Now that such — 
a correspondence of outer and inner relations is maintained by life, 
all will admit; but the process of life, living, is not to be confounded 
with the origin of the process. And how does this definition throw 
light on the question whether life, the source of the movement, is 
specially created or only evolved by progressive development? 
Again, Dr. Carpenter says, “We find nothing then in our funda- 
mental idea of matter b oppose the doctrine that vital properties 
are developed in it by the very act of organization.” Yes, if we 
could only see dead matter organizing itself. The first step in the 
act of organization is the problem; and until life can be generated 
by material combinations, so dispensing with any organic beginnings, 
nothing has been done toward the solution of the mystery of being. 
The attempt to account for life, or give a definition of it, with nothing 
but the living structure before us, would be much like the attempt to 
study botany by an analysis of the soil in which plants are rooted. 

But we advance one step further. Even if vital properties were 
developed in matter by the process of organization, we should still 
know nothing of the nature of these properties, since in the original 
constitution of matter vital properties may be inseparably associated 
with certain material atoms and be invariably developed on occasion 
of certain definite material arrangements of these atoms. We sug- 
gest this merely to indicate how impossible it is for the materialist to 
make good his conception of the universe. 

The attempt has indeed been made of late to press into the service 
of materialism and apply to the case before us the hypothesis of the 
correlation of forces. All the different powers of the universe, it is 
alleged, are but modifications of one absolutely simple force. The 
proof of this hypothesis must be made out by the demonstration that 
these different powers are all reciprocally convertible. It must be 
shown that all phenomena of action, mental as well as physical,—all 
forces, whether mechanical, chemical, vital, intellectual or spiritual,— 
are in reality but phenomena of one and the same simple force. We 
should then have such problems as the following: Given, so many 
moments of consciousness, to find the exact equivalent in pounds 
avoirdupois. But before attempting the solution, we should like to 


' know whether the entire state of consciousness has any such equiva- 


lent. Is the whole state and movement of the mind expressed in 
brain-force? This has not been shown, and cannot be. We readily 
grant that life and mind are mutually correlated; but it does not 


1 Principles of Biology, Vol. 1, Part1,ch.v. Note, 
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follow that all which is in the mind has its material representation 
in any form of physical force. An act of the soul cannot be identi- 
fied throughout with material modifications of the brain. The 
mind knows itself as knowing; but this state of knowing is not 
a molecular activity, however intimately it may be associated with 
such activity. The change in the brain is not the state of conscious- 
ness. The brain is only the machine; it is not thought. To quote 
from Dr. Mayer, to whom science is indebted for the first clear con- 
ception of the great law of the mutual interaction of natural forces : 
“There are three categories of existence,—first, matter; second, 
force ; third, the soul, or the spiritual principle. When once we have 
succeeded in realizing that there are not only material objects, but also 
forces, and forces in the definite accurate sense of modern science, as 
indestructible as the substances of the chemist, we have but one step 
further to take, and that perfectly natural, to recognize and admit spir- 
itual existences.”" The support which Mayer offers for this spiritual- 
istic conception is the simple fact that “ matter and force do not think, 
feel, and will.” A higher authority has told us that “ there is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” 

The grand hindrance in the way of every effort to identify mental 
with physical force lies in the fact of the self-activity of the soul. 
If the relation of the mind to the senses was wholly passive, if it was 
dependent for every exercise on the antecedent action of the brain, 
it might well be thought to follow the Jaws of matter; but the mind 
is not merely recipient of impressions, but is capable of distinct 
energies of its own. Even in perception by the senses the intellect 
actively codperates, and the perception is not what the material in- 
strument makes it, but what the mind’s own activity makes it. Take 
the example of vision: does the mind add nothing to the eye? The 
eye gives only signs, which the mind interprets The conscious state 
in which we find ourselves when we are seeing is a distinct phenome- 
non from the organic conditions of vision. No sensation gives any- 
thing without an act of judgment; but judgment is the contribution 
of the mind. In every state of knowing the soul is self-active. To 
know is to be certain of a fact, and that is wholly mental. The mind 
in its higher functions has originating and creative power. It uses 
the body as its instrument. The human will is a faculty of conscious 
spiritual energy. It is not a mere change in form of some life-force, 
but a movement from the spirit, the manifestation of personality. 
There is also a divine working in the world, and an operation of the 


1 Address at Innsbruck, 1869; translated in the Bowdoin Scientific Review, 1870. 
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Holy Spirit in the soul. God worketh in us to will and to do; he 
upholdeth all things by the word of his power. Now the doctrine 
that all force in the universe is of one kind, is inconsistent with these 
facts of consciousness and these truths of revelation. 

But not only is the soul a distinct category of existence, subject to 
its own laws, and not to the laws of matter and force; but this cate- 
gory of force, also, with which materialism is making so free, what 
is it? Is it the materialist’s to use at all? Itis nota quality of 
matter, not a sensuous perception or phenomenon ; it is not sensible, 
but supersensible; it belongs not to physics, but is a conception of 
the mind. Now should we admit that force is a kind of existence 
distinct from both matter and mind, it is still more nearly allied to 
mind than to matter. Our type of it must be spiritual, derived from 
the direct expression and manifestation of that mental state which we 
call will. The great law of the persistence of force, in this view, be- 
comes only another name for the constant presence and abiding energy 
of the divine intelligence. And so we grant to the materialist only 
matter and motion, and transfer the empire of force and mind to the 
metaphysician. Force, interpreted where alone it can be interpreted, in 
the consciousness of personal energy, reveals itself as spiritual, not ma- 
terial ; and thus becomes the connecting link by which we bind matter 
to mind, and so resume the spiritual interpretation of nature and of man. 

3. It follows still further, that if mind is only the product and 
display of organic evolution, not only is man the creature of nature, 
but in his mental development and range, he is restricted within the 
.imits of nature. The material of his intelligence, as well as the 
thinking power, must be supplied by the organization. He may be 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and yet he cannot in any part of his 
being baffle the penetration of the scientific method, which traces 
back his deepest thought, through link after link in the net-work of 
association, to the simple impressions which he is ever receiving from 
without, to the sensations with which his conscious being begins. 
His development is wholly physical, all his faculties having been 
gradually formed: the result of modifications of brain-matter under 
the combined influences of climate, food, parentage, social condition, 
and so forth. His mental and moral powers are a growth, as much 
a growth as the fruit on which he feeds, an evolution from his animal 
instincts in the struggle for existence. All those higher products of 
the human intellect which have been regarded as the peculiar glory 
of the spirit in man, have in fact grown up out of the dust, with so 
much of the dust cleaving to them as still reveals their origin. The 
process by which mind is formed is as easily explained as that by 
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which cities are built. Consciousness is the shock of difference 
between two or more sensations, and is built up by an aggregation of 
these. The consequence of this simple principle is the very impor- 
tant one that there can lie in the mind only what comes in through 
the organization. All truth has a physical origin; all knowledge is 
founded upon experience. The existence in the mind of universal 
ideas or first principles of thought, is to be accounted for, not by the 
metaphysical assumption of the essential unity of all reason, but by 
the simple fact that mankind have a common physical nature, and 
aré surrounded by common circumstances. If this does not account 
for the universal character of some of our ideas, their universality 
may be denied. “The hopeless vanity,” says Maudsley, “ of all dis- 
cussions concerning infinite or absolute truth, might well have been 
made manifest by the physiological reflection: that our perception of 
external nature is the effect which the object produces, through an 
adapted medium, on certain of our central nervous cells; an effect on 
which we can exercise no influence.” Very likely; and not only the 
hopeless vanity of the discussion, but the absolute impossibility of our 
ever having had such a subject for discussion, is, on his hypothesis, 
equally manifest. The intellect, according to the same author, is but 
“the prolongation of sensibility in the brain.” The moral sense is 
“the residua of the education and experience to which the individual 
has been subject.” It follows hence that the loftiest generalizations 
of the philosopher, the creative imagination of the poet, the noblest 
conceptions of art, the overcoming religious faith of the martyr, 
explained, reduced to their scientific basis, are the results in the 
organism of some peculiar vibration among the nerve elements of the 
brain. Truly it would clip the soaring wings of thought, and bring 
man down again to his native dirt, if he should pause to reflect on 
what his wings are made of. Philosophy and Christianity accidents 
of transformed phosphorus! Civilization organized out of what we 
eat! ‘Der mensch,” says Feuerback, “ist was er isst,”—man is 
what he eats. We had before read of one, who, having filled his barns 
with fruits of the ground, said to his soul: Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years. An American oracle has assured us 
that whether a man is a Calvinist or an Arminian, depends very 
much on the state of his liver. Perhaps, then, the time is coming 
when all religious controversies will be finally settled by a regulated 
use of liver pills. The harbinger of the new millenium must be Prof. 
Blot, and the new education an improved cuisine. One throb of a real 
soul would break to pieces the shackles of such a bestial philosophy. 

It would be unfair to impute to the associational school of philosophy 
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as represented by such men as Mill, Bain, and Spencer, these 
vagaries of physiology, though it is undoubtedly true that the asso- 
ciationalists have contributed to the advance of these material modes 
of thought. In one respect, however, they have rendered a most 
important service to the side of the spiritual philosophy. For, in 
making sensibility the basis of mind and resolving psychical phenom- 
ena into physical feelings, they have enabled us to explain brute life. 
Their system indeed applies to the animal rather than to man. The 
association of sensations probably makes up the whole of animal 
intelligence. But by this explication of brute existence without the 
necessity of calling in the hypothesis of spirit, we build up an impass- 
able barrier between it and human reason. Every attempt to bring 
the whole of man’s being under physical laws, has been and must be 
a failure. As the result of these attempts, he appears only more dis- 
tinctly a man, definitely discriminated from nature. The law of the 
association of feelings, also, applied to the human mind, discloses only 
more clearly the presence in it of ideas, which cannot be founded on 
a physical basis. We freely confess to the success of the physiolo- 
gical method in some of its applications; but so soon as it comes to 
the higher powers and products of the mind, its inadequacy is 
strikingly manifest. Human nature, put into the alembic of mate- 
rial forces, exhales, and leaves behind only ashes and gas. ‘‘ Man,” 
says Herder, “is not a beast, whose mind is agitated with beastly 
passions and beastly sympathies, but a calm, deep sea, in which the 
heavens, with the sun and stars, are mirrored.” He is conscious of 
his relation to a higher world. The proper corrective of this super- 
ficial conception of man, is the study of metaphysics and theology, 
and of practical morals. In these studies, man comes to recognize 
himself in his true nature, and the power of immortality and per- 
sonal responsibility appears strong within him. In his moral sense 
is revealed a faculty of life independent of his animal nature, nay, of 
the whole material creation; in his endowment of reason, he knows 
himself, not as belonging to this world alone, but as a citizen of the 
intelligent universe. It is moral earnestness which brings to view 
the real elevation of our being; and we believe the judgment of Plato 
to be sustained when, speaking of the sensual philosophers, he says: 
“Men holding such opinions must be improved before they can be 
instructed, and when made morally better, they will readily recognize 
the truth of the soul, and its moral and rational capacities, and affirm 
that these are real things, though objects of neither sight nor feeling.” 1 


1The Sophist. 
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We would desire to avoid any suspicion of the odiwm theologicum 
when we thus speak. Science has the right to push its investigations 
in all directions; no sphere is too sacred for the intrusion of honest 
thought; our protest is against that which is unphilosophical and 
immoral in the tendencies of this system. Nothing but an elevated 
frame of mind, whether of reflection or faith, is needed to convict the 
conclusion of falsehood, by whatever premises it may be sustained. 
But the premises themselves are narrow and fallacious. The question 
in controversy is, Is there a spiritual distinct from the animal nature 
in man? The physiologist replies, Studying him by laws drawn from 
the animal, we pronounce that he has no spiritual nature. The soph- 
ism here is always the same. Of course, if man is thrown in among 
natural objects, he must be studied by natural laws; but thus openly 
to assume the question in debate, is not the method of an unpreju- 
diced search for truth. 

4, But the most dangerous error of the system, in which man’s 
subjection to nature becomes complete, consists in its denial of human 
freedom. When liberty of the will is abolished, the foundations them- 
selves are removed. If all that lies in the mental life is the effect of 
the physical, if mind is only passive and recipient with relation to 
the senses, then the will can be no more than a general movement 
of life in the consciousness. It has been defined as “the soul in 
motion ;” add, now, that this movement is the effect or transforma- 
tion of the vital forces, and the physiological idea of the will is com- 
plete. According to this conception, human action is determined by 
antecedent circumstances, like the occurrences of the material world. 
The unbroken series of physical antecedents and consequences, em- 
braces all nature and all life, so that there is no room for the action 
of moral and spiritual causes. Man himself, in the whole sphere of his 
being, is a natural product, shaped by the scene in which he is cast, and 
his every act is the necessary effect of an earlier condition. The his- 
tory of the race, as well as the conduct of the individual, is to be 
studied as any other of the uniformities in the order of phenomena. 

Now we do not propose here to enter into any metaphysical subtil- 
ties with respect to the will; but for our present purpose, the follow- 
ing general classification of views as to its nature, may be made, 

‘namely: first, that it is the power of self-determination ; second, that 
it is simply the executive of our sensibilities ; and third, that it is a 
spontaneous movement from the nervous centres. According to this 
latter view, will has its initiation outside of the limits of consciousness. 
The second view possesses the advantage of seeming to allow of acts 
of choice; but since the choice is determined by the anteccdent 
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sensibilities, the freedom of the mind is more semblance than 
reality, and the personality of the agent is hardly apparent. What 
it calls will is only the development of our nature under all its con- 
ditions, but without any power of self-direction. The tendency of the 
physiological school is strongly, and we believe entirely, to the third 
view, that will is only one of the vital forces. This claims the merit 
of offering a complete physical explanation of the will. It is true, 
the will which it explains, does not seem altogether like itself; but 
this is a difficulty only to those who do not accept the method. Says 
Dr. Mandsley: “ Will is nothing but the residua of nerve action.” 
His idea is that each nerve centre or ganglion lays up astore of force 
by means of which it is able to prolong its action ; and this simple pro- 
longation of nervous activity is the will, which has been by the meta- 
physicians, after their usual manner, hypostasized into an abstract en- 
tity. Now we declare that this does not seem to us to describe very 
exactly our power of choice. One defect is that it leaves ourselves out. 
No part is assigned to us at all. We are slightly incredulous, too, 
when, asking for an act of choice, only a ganglionic spontaneity is 
offered. Wecan hardly construe that, to our consciousness as the real 
thing ; it seems so strange and foreign and unlike what we were used to. 

Personal choice as also a great embarrassment to Prof. Bain, who 
grounds mental science on physiology. It becomes necessary for him 
to give a new rendering to some of its most familiar phenomena. He 
reckons it a great misfortune to mental science, that the words “ free- 
dom” and “choice” should ever have come into the theoretical 
explanation of the will. It would undoubtedly simplify the problem 
not to have them there; most hard questions could be settled by 
emptying them of their contents He holds that “the origin of our 
voluntary power is founded, first, on the existence of a spontaneous 
tendency to execute movements independent of the stimulus of sensa- 
tions and feelings; and secondly, on the power to detain and prolong 
or to abate and discontinue a present movement under the stimulus 
of a present pleasure or pain.’ All the phenomena of volition, he 
asserts, are erected by association on this original basis. The stimu- 
lus of sensation was supposed by Hartley to initiate every movement 
of the nerve-currents ; but then how to pass from this susceptibility 
to impressions to the active powers? This difficulty Prof. Bain seeks 
to surmount by the hypothesis of a spontaneousness of movement, an 
automatic nerve-current, flowing from within outwards. According 
to this doctrine, volition begins out of the mind, and the first we 


1 The Emotions and the Will. 
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know of the movement, is its passing across the field of consciousness. 
Have we no power of choice over it there ? The extent of our power, 
he teaches, is only this: “the acting out of one of several different 
promptings.” ‘The whole substance of the act of choosing consists 
in following the uniformity of one’s being, without extraneous inter- 
ference.” That is a good theory of brute life; but we have very 
little respect for it when applied to mankind. Prof. Bain then goes 
on to give his idea of human responsibility. The only real meaning 
of responsibility is punishability ; and no one ought to be punished 
for anything he has done, since as his feelings then stood, his conduct 
resulted as it did; but the object of punishment is to deter from like 
conduct in the future. It introduces a new antecedent, which wiil 
naturally issue in different action when the situation recurs. 

Now from this doctrine of human nature we appeal to human 
nature as it is. Men do not treat one another as they treat animals. 
Wherever we find a human being with a sufficiently-developed intel- 
lect, we expect to find in him the moral idea, and not to have first to 
create it. We demand that he be obedient to the call of duty without 
first feeling the necessity of providing for obedience. We hold him 
responsible for his conduct on the ground of the constitution of his 
nature, because we know him to be a free moral agent, just as we 
know him to be aman. And we do not admit the plea, that when 
one has done wrong, he could not, under the existing condition of his 
being, have done otherwise. The world in the great aggregate has 
common sense; and when men have thought and spoken of the power 
of choice, of moral law and accountability, they have not been using 
words through all these ages which signify nothing. 

Prot. Huxley, with that love of startling paradoxes which distin- 
guishes some of his later utterances, improving upon the physiological 
doctrine of volition, makes the following practical proposition : “ T pro- 
test,” he says, “ that if some great power would agree to make me al- 
ways think what is true, and do what is right, on condition of being 
turned into a sort of clock, and wound up every morning before I got 
out of bed, I should instantly close with the offer.” We think it would 
be hard for Prof. Huxley to show, on his own ground, that he is not al- 
ready moved by some such machinery, with the single slight difference 
that he was wound up once for all at his birth, and does sometimes strike 
the wrong hour. For certainly if he is free only to the extent of acting 
out his desires; if the cause of volition is found in the physiological 
conditions of his being, and not in his personal power of choice, he is 
only a highly-complicated and curiously-figured clock, set going by 
springs which lie coiled up somewhere in his physical nature. 
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Our appeal is again to humanity as it really is. We admit that 
man in this world is environed by nature on every side, but he is not 
its creature ;.and he is capable of acting out of the close-linked chain 
of its antecedents and consequents, and not as a mere link in the 
chain. He belongs to a system whose centre it not in nature, but in 
mind. Nature is rather a third something, lying off at one side, in 
which man has his work, and God the symbols of himself; but man 
stands next to God, and nature next to man. Nay, the whole mate- 
rial creation is intelligible to us, only in so far as we are intelligible 
to ourselves. God is nearer to us than nature; moral law is more 
inward to us than natural. Underneath this denial of the spirit- 
uality of the mind, and its moral freedom, lie awful depths. 

It was part of our proposed plan to make a general estimate of the 
physiological method in the interpretation of man. We cannot do 
better than begin with the thoughtful words of Prof. Goldwin Smith: 


It is assumed naturally enough by those whose minds have been 
turned only to one kind of phenomena and one sphere of thought, that 
the appearance of man as an animal in the world was the consummation 
of the order of nature, and that our animal structure must therefore 
contain in itself a complete key to humanity. Yet physiology has up to 
this time made but little progress in tracing the connection between 
man’s wnimal structure and his spiritual aspirations, or even his larger 
and more unselfish affections. You see books professing to treat of mind 
physiologically; but the authors of these books, though they are always 
sneering at what they call metaphysics, that is, the evidence of con- 
sciousness, really draw their knowledge of the existence of mind, and 
of the several mental functions from no other source. The physiological 
part of these works amounts to little more than a very general demon- 
stration of the connection between mind and the brain, and between 
mental aberration and cerebral disease, which may itself be said to be 
almost a part of consciousness." 


We believe this estimate to be substantially just, so far as it relates 
to the system as a contribution to mental philosophy. These material 
conditions of mind explain nothing. We cannot pass by any process 
of reasoning from the physical phenomenon to the mental, and we 
cannot interpret the mind by material analysis. God does not ap- 
proach the soul alone through nature. “The problem of the con- 
nection of body and soul,” Prof. Tyndall confesses, “is as insoluble in 
its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific ages.” One might 
have expected help from physiology in the understanding of some of 
the lower forms of mind, such as sensation and memory; but even 


1 The Study of History, Atlantic Monthly, 1870. 
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these involve higher elements of thought, and carry us into a region 
where this method has nothing to offer us. The results of the study 
of comparative physiology have been incidentally much against the 
system, by bringing more clearly to view the ineffaceable difference 
between man and the lower order of animals, while physiology can 
study than only so far as he is related to these. It brings to us no 
solution of the hard questions in intellectual philosophy which we 
want most to have settled. That which it explaixs formed no part 
of the problem. What metaphysics cannot do in the sphere of being 
and what revelation has not done, we are confident nothing can do; 
least of all that the very method of whose proceeding confines it to 
physics. Books are written whose titles and tables of contents set 
before the student an inviting feast, and inspire him with hope that 
new light is about to break out over the field so long shrouded in 
obscurity; he is made to believe that surely the secret is with them, 
if they could only be induced to utter it; but examination discloses 
the fact that they had nothing positive to furnish. 

But while we believe that physiology has left the human mind just 
as it found it, a deeper fact than matter and capable of being known 
only by itself, and that it has contributed almost nothing to a true 
mental philosophy and to metaphysics; yet its achievements in other 
directions have been neither few nor small. In particular it is en- 
titled to the credit of having promoted the general advance of science 
by bringing the spiritual into relation with the material. It has 
shown that man, though not of nature, is yet rooted in nature and 
uses material instruments, and so can be codrdinated with the entire 
realm of life. The universe is indeed not all matter and material 
forces, nor all spirit and thought; force is not all of one kind; life is 
not all of one order; and yet every part is intimately connected with 
every other part and with the great whole. Even the spiritual has 
its physical conditions; and these the student of philosophy and the 
minister of religion cannot afford to ignore. As “the reason of the 
specific mode of existence of every part of a living body lies in the 
whole,” so every part of the whole system of things is what it is by 
its relation to the other parts. The mental state of every individual 
may almost be said to have the whole history of the earth in it; for 
the individual is conditioned by all the existences and forces of nature, 
the body, the world, the sun, the whole material universe; and thus 
the creation is correlated part to part, and becomes a field for the 
investigations of science. But we must not lose ourselves in this 
immensity, as if we were mere products of all these forces. As God 
is not shut up within the material universe, so neither is man, his 
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creature and image. The world has not formed us, and does not 
determine our destiny. We are not such parts of the whole as that 
the laws of matter may be thrown over our souls and embrace us 
under the dark shadow of nature; for then would it be our destiny 
to be finally absorbed in the whole and lose our personal immortality. 
The time has not yet come, if it is ever to come, for the reconciliation 
between physics and metaphysics, between matter and mind. The 
facts of mind are not interpretable by the methods and formule of 
matter. It is true that some of the most deeply thoughtful minds 
are coming to believe that religion and philosophy, faith and reason, 
in their deepest grounds, are not always to be separated; that there 
must be some mediation between them; that revelation and science 
and morals must yet be brought into such relations as will constitute 
them a unity. This may be so; but it will never be by the methods 
of the “new philosophy.” The study of physical nature can never 
be the be-all and cure-all of rational man. Humanity cannot endure 
that it should be confined by the material creation, and it will not 
contemplate the external without placing it in relation to its inner 
self. What are facts and laws to it, if that is all? What is that 
which lies under and back of these, and what is its relation to the 
living soul? If all that exists and happens and consequently man 
himself, his life, his feelings and thoughts are but the necessary effect 
of the evolution of mechanical forces, why was he made capable of 
ever knowing it, when he cannot contemplate it without a shudder? 
Well may Huxley say that “the prospect of the certain extinction 
of the spiritual philosophy is resting like a pall upon many of the 
best minds of this age;” for such a prospect spreads a pall every- 
where, and the study of nature becomes only the ghastly contempla- 
tion of the vault in which the living God and the living soul are to 
be buried. The existence of man at all, with his insatiable desires, 
his lofty aspirations after the unknown, his contempt of the world, 
with such a conception of the universe, is not only a mystery and 
riddle, but it is a mockery and a blunder. He is but an accident in 
the eternal march of the whole, a stray weed thrown up by the tide 
and again engulfed, alone of all things conscious of the vanity of his 
existence, with no hope of resting himself at last after the weary 
discipline of life. And under this beautiful nature, so interpreted, a 
yawning abyss is opened, and the pale visage of universal death is 
revealed under all these living forms. 


S. TALBor. 
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MODERN GREECE. 


EARLY half a century ago, the brave struggle of the Greeks 
for independence, awakened the enthusiastic sympathy of our 
countrymen. The halls of the Capitol echoed with the eloquence of 
Clay, Webster, and Everett, uttering words of cheer to the patriot 
soldiers of Greece. The munificence of the rich, and the mites of the 
poor, were cheerfully consecrated to philanthropy and freedom, to aid 
the cause of Grecian liberty. The hands of the fair and the young, 
in city and country, were busy in plying the needle; and our ships 
went forth richly freighted with garments for the naked, and food for 
the famishing. 

That enthusiasm was not misplaced. If brutal oppression demands 
sympathy for its victims; if deeds of heroic valor in a worthy cause 
deserve admiration; if indescribable privations and hardships call for 
prompt relief; if a glorious ancestry justly enhances our interest in 
their posterity; -if a debt due to that ancestry for the legacy of a lit- 
erature rich in the noblest sentiments and the loftiest aspirations, — 
a literature which has done more than any other of merely earthly 
origin to awaken the intellect into activity, to excite a spirit of phi- 
losophical inquiry on the deepest and highest subjects of human 
thought, to cherish, to develop, to guide, and to gratify the love of 
the beautiful, the true, and the good, and especially to enkindle an 
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ardent passion for liberty,—if our debt to the authors of such a lit- 
erature ought, by every principle of justice, and every sentiment of 
gratitude, to be repaid, as far as possible, to their descendants; if the 
common heritage of the Christian name ought to excite any feeling 
of fellowship ; ond finally, if our own struggle for national indepen- 
dence, half a century before, was justifiable and praiseworthy,—then, 
for all these reasons, that outburst of American sympathy in behalf 
of Greece, pouring out her best blood profusely on the altar of free- 
dom, was loudly called for and well deserved. 

The war of Grecian independence broke out in the spring of 1821, 
and lasted till 1828,—corresponding very nearly with the duration 
of our own revolutionary struggle. It was marked, too, like our 
own, by deeds of valor, by extreme sufferings, by reverses which 
sometimes made the issue seem almost hopeless, and by a persevering 
patriotism which endured to the end, and wrought salvation. And it 
was aided, too, at last, as in our own case, by a powerful foreign 
alliance. It would be interesting to trace the varying fortunes 
of this war of liberty; but the limits of this article forbid. The 
story is briefly but graphically told in Felton’s continuation of Smith’s 
History of Greece, and more fully recorded in Mr. Trikoupi's valua- 
ble History of the Greek Revolution. A bare reference to a few of the 
most memorable scenes in that bloody drama is all that our space 
allows. The first news of the outbreak received in Constantinople 
was immediately followed by a characteristic act of summary ven- 
geance on the part of the Sultan,—the hanging of the Greek Patri- 
arch Gregory, a man eighty years of age, together with three 
bishops and eight priests, before the door of the church where they 
had just been performing divine service. At the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, Diakos, the modern Leonidas, with only eighteen brave 
mountaineers, kept a large Turkish force in check for three hours, 
performing prodigies of valor, and slaying many times their own little 
number, till they were all either killed or taken captive. Their 
intrepid leader, less fortunate than his Spartan predecessor, fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and was put to death with slow torture. The 
massacre of the Sciotes, in 1822, was the saddest and bloodiest event 
of the war. This beautiful island, distinguished for its populousness, 
and for the wealth, intelligence, and refinement of its people, was the 
scene of an indiscriminate slaughter, and of atrocities of every 
description. Many thousands were transported to Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, and there sold into slavery. In one year the population 
of this unhappy island was reduced from one hundred and twenty 
thousand to less than twenty thousand. The fall of Missoloughi, in 
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April, 1825, a little more than a year after Lord Byron died in that 
fortress, afforded another exhibition of Greek patriotism and self- 
sacrifice. The little garrison, after holding out against a besieging 
force of thirty thousand men until all hope of relief was gone, planned 
a sortie, which might have been successful, if the plan had not been 
betrayed. As it was, the Turkish army was prepared to meet them, 
and the slaughter was fearful. Out of nine thousand persons in the 
besieged place at first, only about eighteen hundred escaped. A 
Greek soldier, who was too lame from a wound to join in the sortie, 
retired with his family into the principal magazine, where there were 
thirty barrels of gunpowder, and waited there with a lighted torch 
till the place was filled with Turkish soldiers, when he applied the 
torch to the train which he had prepared, and perished with his 
family and many of his enemies in the terrible explosion. The last 
important action of the war was the naval battle of Navarino, fought 
on the 20th of October, 1827. A treaty had been signed in London, 
in July of that year, by the plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
and Russia, which provided that an immediate armistice should be 
established between Turkey and Greece. The Ottoman Porte refused 
to submit to this intervention. The three allied powers sent a fleet, 
under the command of Sir Edward Codrington, with instructions to 
prevent the landing of any troops from Turkey or Egypt upon the 
Greek shores. Ibrahim Pacha, who commanded the combined Turk- 
ish and Egyptian fleets, not only continued his hostile operations 
against the Greeks, but also violated a temporary armistice which he 
had pledged his faith to Admiral Codrington to observe. Ibrahim 
had his whole fleet concentrated in the harbor of Navarino, when 
the allied squadron, on the day above named, entered the bay, for 
the purpose of bringing him to terms. It was not the intention of 
the English Admiral to bring on a battle; but the Turks provoked 
the attack by firing upon a boat which he sent to them with a flag 
of truce, and killing several persons. A terrible engagement was 
the immediate result. The Turco-Egyptian fleet, which consisted of 
one hundred and twenty vessels, including seventy-nine ships of war, 
and carrying in all more than two thousand guns, was almost utterly 
annihilated. The action lasted three or four hours, and cost the 
Turks the lives of six thousand men. 

This was a fatal blow to the Turkish power. It was auspicious for 
Greece; but not a few of the shrewdest European statesmen have 
maintained that the crippling of the Ottoman empire was the great- 
est political blunder of the present century. It was Navarino that 
brought the famous “sick man” to his couch, and gave occasion to 
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the fierce disputes of the disagreeing doctors, in regard to the most 
hopeful way of delaying, or the most decent way of hastening, the 
fatal termination of his disease. Greece gained her independence ; 
but the only one of the allied powers that reaped any advantage from 
this brilliant victory was Russia. It was not for the interest of either 
France or England that Turkey should be so humbled;' and their 
combined efforts ever since have only been able to restore in part the 
balance of power which their victory disturbed. It was Navarino 
which made the Crimean war a political necessity. But it was Nava- 
rino which secured the independence of Greece; and it was the 
Crimean war which raised the kingdom of Italy to the rank of a 
European power, and prepared the way for Solferino and Sadowa. 
It matters little what becomes of that conservative equilibrium which 
is designated by European statesmen “ the balance of power,” if the 
balance only turns in favor of civilization, liberty, and Christianity. 
At the close of the war of independence, the government of Greece 
was in the hands of a president, the Count Capo d’Istria, an able and 
energetic, but withal somewhat arbitrary ruler. His assassination, 
in 1831, left the newly liberated country without a governor, and 
caused the allied powers to proceed more vigorously with their nego- 
tiations to provide a suitable guardian for their new protege. At 
first it was proposed to erect Greece into a principality merely, and 
to leave it still under the sovereignty of the Sultan, and tributary to 
the Porte. But this proposal met with such earnest opposition on 
the part of the Greek National Assembly, that it was soon abandoned, 
and the determination was adopted to invest the emancipated country 
with the rights of sovereignty, and to give it a throne and a king. 
It was stipulated, however, that this king should not be chosen from 
the reigning families of either of the three protecting powers. Prince 
John of Saxony, the royal scholar and poet, was the first to whom 
the crown of Greece was offered; but he declined the honor. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the former husband of the amiable and 
lamented Princess Charlotte of England, and the father of the 
widowed and frenzied Carlotta, ex-Empress of Mexico, was the 
second choice of the royal guardians of Greece. The protocol by 
which he was designated was dated February 3, 1830. He signified 
his acceptance eight days after; but on the 22d of May following he 
addressed a letter of abdication to the plenipotentiaries, setting forth 
his reasons for resigning the crown. During the one hundred days 


1The King of England, in his speech to Parliament, spoke of the battle of Navarino as 
«a collision wholly unexpected by his Majesty,” and expressed his profound regret: “that 
this conflict should have occurred with the naval force of an ancient ally.” 
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of his nominal reign,—for that was precisely the interval between 
his acceptance and his abdication,—he had learned how unwelcome 
a foreign prince, chosen by the allied powers with little or no regard 
to their wishes, was likely to be to the Greek people; and he had 
learned also, how narrow were the limits which these powers had 
fixed for the new kingdom, and how justly indignant the Greeks were 
at this ungenerous treatment: and therefore, with a judgment and a 
delicacy creditable alike to his head and to his heart, he refused the 
crown which, to quote the closing words of his letter of abdication, 
he could not wear “with honor to himself, benefit to Greece, or 
advantage to the general interests of Europe.” The third and final 
selection fell on Prince Otho, second son of Louis, king of Bavaria. 
This choice was solemnly ratified by the National Assembly of the 
Greek people; and in February, 1833, the young prince, then not 
quite eighteen years of age, landed at Nauplia, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. Until he should reach his majority, which was 
fixed at the age of twenty, a Bavarian regency was to administer the 
affairs of the kingdom. In 1835, Otho took into his own hands the 
reins of government, and leaving Nauplia, fixed his court at Athens. 
He immediately begun to erect a magnificent palace; and toward the 
close of the following year, he brought thither his queen, the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 

Such was the birth of the little kingdom in the southeast corner 
of the European continent. A little kingdom indeed it is. Though 
enlarged, not quite six years ago, by the annexation of the Ionian 
islands, its whole territory is only about equal to that of the states 
of Vermont and New Hamsphire united. It is divided geographi- 
cally into three parts, the Morea, or Peloponnesus, Continental Greece, 
and the islands. The first of these divisions is the largest, contain- 
ing about eight thousand five hundred square miles; Continental 
Greece comprises about seven thousand five hundred ; and the islands 
about three thousand five hundred,—making in all not quite twenty 
thousand square miles. Most of the islands lie in the Augean sea, 
east of the main land; but the Ionian group are in the Adriatic, on 
the west. The northern boundary of the kingdom, extending from 
the gulf of Volo, on the east, to the gulf of Arta, on the west, nearly 
coincides with the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude; while Cape 
Matapan, the southern point of the peninsula, is in latitude 36° 30’. 
Athens, the capital, is nearly in the same latitude with Richmond, 
Virginia. Reference has already been made to the ungenerous con- 
duct of the allied powers, in fixing such narrow boundaries to the 
new kingdom, They cruelly remanded back into Turkish bondage 
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many a fair island and fruitful district, and even whole populous 
provinces, that had worthily earned their independence. The beautiful 
and fertile islands of Scio and Crete, and the provinces of Thessaly 
and Macedonia, of classical and Scriptural fame, had every just title 
to be incorporated into that kingdom for the liberation of which they 
had so bravely fought and so freely bled. Even her own Thermopylae 
was barely granted to Greece; it lies almost upon the Turkish border, 
This was the fiat of European diplomacy, which has once again, in 
our own time, stifled the voice of the brave Cretans, shouting, “ An- 
nexation or Death.” 

The population of Greece at the close of the revolution hardly ex- 
ceeded half a million. It is now nearly three times that number. 
The Morea alone contains more than six hundred thousand, Conti- 
nental Greece about three hundred and fifty thousand, and the islands 
more than four hundred thousand. 

Scholars and travellers have expressed various opinions in regard 
to the origin of the present inhabitants of Greece. Some have con- 
fidently disputed their claim to be regarded as descendants of the 
ancient Greeks. But we do not hesitate to affirm, that those who 
have examined the subject most thoroughly and impartially are most 
fully persuaded that their claim is just. Through all the invasions 
and conquests of Greece,—by the Romans in the second century 
before Christ (under Mummius, A. C. 146), by the Goths in the third 
century after Christ (A. D. 267), and again by the same near the 
close of the fourth century (under Alaric, A. D. 395), by the Huns 
under Attila in the first half of the fifth century (about A. D. 440?), 
by the Slavonians in the middle of the eighth (A. D. 746), and by 
the Turks in the middle of the fifteenth (A. D. 1458 and 1460),—the 
population does not appear to have been affected by any extensive or 
permanent foreign admixture. The modern Greeks exhibit the same 
national characteristics, physical, intellectual, and moral, which dis- 
tinguished the Greeks of old. This is true alike of their better and 
of their worse traits. Great bodily and mental activity, courage, 
thirst for knowledge, ready wit, fondness for discussion, love of 
liberty, and devotion to the fine arts, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, fickleness, ingratitude, personal ambitions and rivalries, sec- 
tional jealousies and dissensions, and the predominance of the specu- 
lative over the practical; these, now as of old, are prominent char- 
acteristics of the people of Greece. Their fanguage, too, has remained 
substantially the same, through all the revolutions of more than 


1See Finlay’s Greece under the Romans, p. 115; Smith’s History of Greece, Felton’s 
edition pp. 575, 576, 
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twenty centuries. There is no other part of Europe where the people 
speak and write to-day so nearly as they spoke and wrote two thou- 
sand years ago; there is no other European people to whose children 
a common school education suffices to unlock the rich ancestral litera- 
ture, pagan and Christian, of three thousand years. Au eminent 
Greek antiquarian published, in 1850, in the Archeological Journal 
of Athens, a collection of popular proverbs, extending through twenty- 
two quarto pages of small type, of which a very large proportion 
were either identical with, or strikingly similar to, those which have 
been handed down to us in the comedies and other remains of ancient 
Greek literature. Such a remarkable correspondence in the current 
sayings of the common people may justly be regarded as little short 
of a demonstration of the direct descent of the modern Greeks from the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. About eight years ago, the writer 
took the trouble to make a careful analysis of a leading editorial in 
one of the newspapers of Athens. The article contained three hundred 
words. Out of sixty-three nouns, there were only four which were not 
contained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon of the Ancient Greek; and all 
these were formed regularly from ancient roots.’ Of fifty-three verbs, 
there were only two not found in the above-named lexicon; and both 
these were regular compounds of an ancient Greek verb with an an- 
cient Greek preposition.? There were also two parts of the substantive 
verb, “to be,” which have a different sense from that which they had 
in the ancient form of conjugating that verb. All the other verbs 
were conjugated precisely after the ancient form, except in the future 
tense, which is now commonly formed, as in our own language, by 
means of an auxiliary. Of thirty adjectives, there were four which 
were not found in the lexicon; but all of these, with the possible 
exception of one, would have been plainly intelligible to any well- 
instructed Greek of the time of Plato or Pericles. Every noun and 
every adjective was declined precisely according to the ancient forms ; 
and every noun, with one exception, was put in the same case after a 
verb or preposition as in ancient Greek. The prepositions were the 
same, excepting one, which had lost its last syllable. The adverbs 
were all the same, except that one negative had lost its first syllable.‘ 
The form of the relative pronoun, and also of the interrogative, was 
changed; but the words used were words of the ancient language, 
only transferred to a new use. Indeed, in both these cases, the ancient 


1 These words were cvvrdxrys—editor, cadcyepws—monk, éxmaiSevors—education, srovpyeiov— 
ministry (in the technical civil sense). 

2 Yroxpew—to oblige, vmevOvurgw—to remind, 
3 Mz, contracted from pera. 


* Ae for ovdev. 
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forms are still in use. A particle, of frequent occurrence, had lost 
its first vowel, and so become a monosyllable.’ In the syntax, the 
changes were such as to bring the language into closer analogy with 
the languages of western Europe, of which the French has exercised 
much the most important influence upon the speech of the Greek 
people. From this minute analysis of an article taken at random 
from the current popular literature, it is evident how little the 
modern Greek differs from the ancient, and how easy of acquisition 
the former is to one who has made proficiency in the latter. If such 
an analysis were to be made of any well-written article in a news- 
paper of 1870, instead of 1860, the agreement with the ancient lan- 
guage would be found still closer. Professor Bowen, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, who is well versed in the modern Greek, as well as in the 
ancient, has said, that “the language of an Athenian newspaper of 
the present day is purer Greek than the language of the Gospel,” 
and is almost identical with the language of Xenophen and Demos- 
thenes.2?, We are persuaded that it will not be very long, before the 
truth that the Greek is a living language will find a practical acknow- 
ledgement in the recognition of the right of the Greeks, in common 
with every other people, to detérmine the pronunciation of their 
own language. This salutary reform, which has already been inau- 
gurated in the schools of France, and is slowly but surely advancing 
in those of Great Britain and the United States, will redound greatly 
to the advantage of the cause of Greek learning. We are not alone 
in this opinion. “One thing,” says President Felton, “is beyond all 
controversy,” namely, “ that by pronouncing the Greek as the Greeks 
do, we give the language the spirit of a living speech in the place of 
a dead language; and that, by connecting the study of the modern 
with the ancient, and pronouncing them both alike, we should im- 
mensely facilitate the acquisition of both.”* The bearing of this 
identity of language on the question of identity of race is obvious, 
and very significant. Edmund About, the well-known French writer, 
visited Greece in 1852; and in his lively and instructive book on 
“Greece and the Greeks,” he thus expresses himself: “The Greek 
race composes the great majority of the nation. This isa truth which 
it has been attempted to discredit. According to a certain paradoxi- 
cal school, there are no more Greeks in Greece,—all the population is 
Albanian. But is only necessary to have eyes, to be able to distin- 
guish the Greeks,—a slim and delicate race,—from the coarse Alba- 
nians. The Greek race has very little degenerated ; and those tall 


1 Na for iva. 2 See his Handbook of Greece and the Ionian Islands, p. 377, note. 
8 Ancient and Modern Greece, vol. II, p. 504. 
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young men with slender waists, oval faces, quick eyes, and ready wit, 
who fill the streets of Athens, are surely of the family that furnished 
models to Phidias.” (p. 27.) This is the testimony of an educated 
and acute observer, by no means unduly prepossessed in favor of the 
Greeks. He might have added, that of the Albanian population very 
few even understand the Greek language. In an Albanian hamlet, 
containing thirty or forty souls, not five miles from Athens, which 
the writer used frequently to visit fifteen or twenty years ago, there 
were not five men, and there was hardly one woman, who knew 
enough of Greek to converse in it without difficulty. 

But this digression has detained us too long. . Let us return to our 
brief sketch of the history of the modern Greek kingdom. 

The love of liberty has always characterized the Greek people. 
One of their first acts, on the breaking out of the war of indepen- 
dence in 1821, was to frame a constitution. And amid all the inevit- 
able disorders and irregularities of their revolutionary struggle, the 
principle of constitutional government was ever recognized, and its 
forms, in the main, faithfully observed. The preference of the people 
was for republican, rather than for monarchical institutions; but the 
allied powers insisted upon giving the latter to the country which 
they had helped to liberate. Immediately after the election and 
acceptance of Otho, the National Assembly undertook a revision of 
the constitution by which they had been governed during the war, 
and since its close. This work was, however, soon arrested by the 
the King of Bavaria, the father of the young prince, acting in con- 
junction with the allied sovereigns. It was not strange that the 
treaty, by virtue of which England, France, and Russia placed Otho 
upon the throne of Greece, contained no stipulation requiring that 
the new kingdom should be a constitutional monarchy. Still less 
was it strange, that the youthful monarch was himself in no haste to 
give to his people constitutional guarantees against the abuse of his 
power. So it came to pass, that for the first ten years of his reign he 
was, in effect, an absolute monarch. But this did not satisfy the minds 
of the Greek people. Their complaints, often uttered, and as often dis- 
regarded, were exchanged at last for action that “spoke louder than 
words.” The long-cherished wishes of the whole nation had now ripened 
into a determination to have a constitution, at all hazards; and this 
determination was joined with a noble resolution to secure that guar- 
antee for their rights without bloodshed, if practicable, and with the 
least possible appearance of violence, or of disrespect to the throne. 
The movement was headed by General Demetrius Kalérgés, a Cretan 
by birth, a man of great courage and decision, a distinguished officer 
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29 
in the war of independence, and at that time commander of the cav- 
alry which formed part of the garrison of Athens. Some intimation 
of the plot reached the king’s ministers, and on the night of the 14th 
of September, 1843, several arrests were made. But the vigilance 
of the government came too late. The movement was too extensive, 
too well concerted, and too mature, to be thus frustrated. General 
Kalérgés at once called out the troops, and marched rapidly to the 
spacious square in front of the palace, accompanied by thousands of 
enthusiastic citizens, shouting, “ Zjtw td sdvtaypa,” “ Hurrah for the 
Constitution!” When the King appeared at a window, and demanded 
the cause of this tumult, he saw before him an immense concourse of 
people, the entire military force of his capital in the foreground, in 
good order, with their artillery pointed toward his palace, and General 
Kalérgés respectfully waiting an audience. In answer to the King’s 
inquiry as to the meaning of this unlooked-for demonstration, Ka- 
lérgés replied, in a voice loud enough to be heard by the whole 
assembled multitude, “The pecple of Greece, and the army, desire 
that your Majesty will redeem the promise that the country shall be 
governed constitutionally.” The King ordered the troops to retire 
to their quarters, promising in the meantime to consult with his 
ministers, the council of state, and the foreign ambassadors. Kalérgés 
answered, “ Neither the garrison of Athens nor the people will leave 
this spot, until your Majesty’s decision shall be made known.” The 
council of state was already in session, but was divided in opinion. 
The constitutional party, headed by an Englishman,—a man who did 
more, perhaps, than any other officer, to expel the Turks from the 
Greek soil, and who is still living at Athens, and enjoying, in his 
serene old age, the highest military and civic honors, Major-General 
Sir Richard Church,—the constitutional party, under this leader, at 
last prevailed, and the council united in drawing up a list of a new 
ministry to be recommended to the king, and an address advising 
him to call a national assembly to frame a constitution. While the 
king was deliberating, the carriages of the foreign ministers drove 
up to the palace; but their occupants were not permitted to enter. 
Tradition says, that General Kalérgés, with a kind desire to shorten 
the anxious hesitation of his sovereign, intimated to him, that there 
was a steamship in readiness in the harbor of the Pirzeus, and that 
if his majesty had any desire to return to the scenes of his childhood 
and the embraces of his royal father, he should be conveyed, securely 
and without expense, to the Bavarian capital; but as the General after- 
wards publicly contradicted this disloyal imputation, we must regard 
it as a myth,—unless, indeed, we should venture to suspect that his 
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loyalty to his constitutional sovereign prevailed in this case over his 
allegiance to truth,—in other words, that he had the proverbially 
facile tongue of a Cretan, and the notoriously convenient memory of 
a courtier. Be thisas it may, the King condescended to grant the 
importunate petition of his besiegers; he appointed the new ministry, 
and convoked the National Assembly. The troops, after having been 
thirteen hours under arms, were ordered back to their barracks; the 
citizens dispersed to their homes; the business of the city went on 
as usual ; the quiet of the country was undisturbed. The next night 
the capital was illuminated; the great constitutional victory was 
celebrated with universal rejoicings; and the 15th of September was 
added to the list of yearly national festivals. Such was the censti- 
tutional revolution of Greece, effected without the shedding of a 
drop of blood, and at a cost to the national treasury of about seven 
thousand dollars! 

How ought we to regard the people who could make such a revo- 
lution as that? Surely they deserve something better than contempt 
and abuse. Compare this bloodless uprising with any of the nume- 
rous popular movements for liberty which occurred in Europe about 
five years later. Contrast it with the sanguinary revolutions that 
have so often occurred in the central and southern portions of our 
own continent. Remember that this people had but just emerged 
from four centuries of oppression, ignorance, and degradation. Con- 
sider what provocation they had endured from the ungenerous treat- 
ment of the great powers of Europe. Recollect that the deed was 
all their own, prompted by no foreign influence, and sustained by no 
foreign support. But we must not indulge in encomium:; the deed 
itself is their sufficient eulogy. 

The chief hero of this liberal revolution was not likely to be a 
favorite at court; and for some years afterwards he lived a private 
and retired life. He was subsequently recalled to the public service, 
and filled, among other honorable positions, those of minister of war, 
and ambassador at the court of France. In the spring of 1867, he 
was appointed to represent his country at Washington, the first Greek 
minister to our government. But he was never permitted to reach 
our shores. He died in Paris, on the 24th of April, 1867, at the age 
of sixty-seven. 

The National Assembly, which was opened by the king in person 
on the 20th of November, 1843, consisted of two hundred and twenty- 
five members. ‘They chose for their president Panoutsos Notaras, a 
man who had taken up arms at the age of eighty-four, when the 
struggle for freedom began, who had been a member of each of the 
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preceding national assemblies, and who had now, at the age of one 
hundred and seven, been chosen once more as their deputy by the 
people of Corinth, his native town. The acclamations of the repre- 
sentatives greeted this patriarch of liberty as he took his seat in the 
presidential chair. The draft of the constitution was presented to 
the assembly on the 15th of January, 1844, was discussed by them 
till the 4th of March, when it was laid before the king, and on the 
16th of March it was formally and definitively adopted. 

The first chapter of the constitution is on religion. It declares 
that the established religion of Greece is that of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox church, but all other religions are tolerated, and their rites and 
worship are placed under the protection of law. Proselytism is, 
however, forbidden, and every other interference with the dominant 
religion. The church of Greece, while declaring its doctrinal union 
with the Great Church of Constantinople, and with all other churches 
which symbolize with that, is independent in its government, which 
is vested in a national synod, composed of five bishops. In regard 
to the clause prohibiting proselytism, etc., it is but just to add, that 
the Greek government has allowed more than a quarter of a century 
to pass without enacting any specific law against proselytism, though 
all this while it has been known to all, and frequently announced by 
the press, sometimes with great exaggeration, that this prohibited 
practice was going on in the very capital. Thus, though forbidden 
by the constitution, proselytism is not recognized by the law as an 
indictable offence, and cannot therefore be prosecuted in the courts 
and punished. It is unconstitutional, but not illegal. In point of 
fact, a greater measure of religious liberty has been enjoyed in Greece 
ever since the revolution, than has been enjoyed until within the past 
few years, in any Roman Catholic country in Europe, except Belgium, 
and greater than was enjoyed, during the first half of this period, in 
Sweden, Norway, or Denmark, or even in several of the Protestant 
states of Germany. And it should be distinctly remembered that 
this toleration of all religious professions, which was common to all 
the successive constitutions formed during the revolution, was decreed, 
not under the pressure of necessity, as it sometimes has been in coun- 
tries where the people were already divided into various religious 
sects, but when the entire Greek nation, with the exception of a few 
thousand Roman Catholics, was united in the confession of one faith. 

The second chapter of the constitution treats of the civil rights of 
the Greeks. The inviolability of personal liberty, of the privacy of the 
domestic roof, and of the secrecy of letters, is expressly guarded. The 
right of petition is secured to all. Every one is allowed to publish 
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his opinions, either orally or in writing. The press is free, and all 
censorship is interdicted. The ninth article reads thus: “In 
Greece, man shall neither be bought nor sold; the slave, whether by 
birth or purchase, of whatever race or religion shall be free from the 
moment he sets his foot on the soil of Greece.” 

The third chapter is on the form of government. The legislative 
power is exercised collectively by the king, the chamber of deputies, 
and the senate. But laws relating to public revenue and expendi- 
ture, to the disposal of national property, to the army and navy, 
must originate with one of the two houses ; and to them belongs also 
the interpretation of ail laws. The judiciary is independent. 

The fourth chapter is on the king. He is the source of executive 
power ; his ministers. are responsible; ail laws are to be published in 
his name; he exercises the pardoning power, but not without the 
responsibility of his ministers, and not at all when his ministers 
are themselves the offenders. He may not confer any titles of nobility, 
nor acknowledge any such, if given to Greeks by any foreign State. 
The heir to the throne must profess the Greek religion. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters are on the chambers and 
senate. Both must be convened annually, and remain in session at 
least two months. The deputies are elected by general vote of the 
people, and their number may never be less than eighty. The 
senators are appointed for life by the king. Both receive moderate 
salaries from the public treasury, that of the senators being just 
double that of the deputies. The number of senators must not be 
less than twenty-seven; but may be increased at pleasure, by the 
king, up to the limit of half the actual number of deputies. 

The eighth chapter relates to the ministers. They are responsible; 
they are liable to impeachment by the chambers; members of the 
royal family are precluded from holding this office. 

The ninth chapter treats of the judiciai power. Judges are 
appointed for life. The sessions of courts are public. Trial by jury 
is established. 

The tenth and eleventh chapters are occupied with some general and 
particular regulations, not falling under any of the preceding heads. 

Until the breaking out of the revolution, the Greeks were ecclesi- 
astically subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople. But for a period 
of twenty-nine years, from 1821 to 1850, there was an entire inter- 
ruption of all ecclesiastical communication between the Patriarchate 
and the Greek church in the new kingdom. During this period of 
non-intercourse, there were no bishops consecrated in Greece. The 
country had formerly been divided into more than fifty dioceses, so 
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that there was a sufficient stock of bishops on hand to answer the 
needs of the church during this long interval. But as their holi- 
nesses were not immortal, the nnmber had become so reduced at the 
end of this time, that it became needful to provide a new supply. 
The Greeks had been accustomed, before the revolution, to have the 
consecration of their bishops confirmed by the Patriarch; and the 
thought of ordaining their chief pastors without any reference to the 
sanction of the Great Church seemed to many of them to be fraught 
with the sin and peril of schism. This was the chief reason that 
induced them to seek, in 1850, the restoration of ecclesiastical inter- 
course with Constantinople. And when the patriarchal rescript, 
recognizing the independence of their national church, was receivéd, 
it was welcomed by many with great joy, and a “Te Deum” was 
appointed to be sung in all their churches in honor of the happy 
event. But when the patriarch’s rescript came to be examined more 
leisurely and critically, it was found to be marked by such assumption 
of authority, expressed in such terms of extreme condescension, and 
accompanied by such humiliating provisions, as to be derogatory to 
the dignity of the church of Greece. The pride of the Greeks was 
wounded, their spirit of independence was chafed; a reaction ensued, 
and one of the ablest of the Greek priests, Theoclytus Pharmakides, 
attacked the rescript in a volume of above six hundred pages, replete 
with ecclesiastical learning, patriotic spirit, and caustic wit. The 
result was, that when the legislative bodies, some months afterwards, 
reorganized the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom, no reference 
whatever was made to the rescript which they had at first received 
with such demonstrations of pious joy. This is by no means a soli- 
tary instance of the exercise of independent thought and free speech 
in religious matters. 

The Bavarian dynasty, which had existed for about ten years prior 
to the constitutional revolution of 1843, continued for nearly twenty 
years longer. There were many disturbances, and several formidable 
insurrectionary movements, during this period. King Otho was often 
accused of disregarding alike the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and the interests of the Greek people. Nor did Queen Amelia, 
who, in the absence of her royal husband on account of ill health, 
repeatedly administered the affairs of the kingdom for months to- 
gether, escape her share of blame and unpopularity. Once she came 
very near being assassinated. As she was returning from her daily 
ride on horseback, on the 19th of September, 1861, a young student, 
who seems to have brooded over the wrongs of his country, real or 
imaginary, until his mind had lost its balance, possessed by the idea 
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that he was commissioned by heaven to deliver his country from 
tyranny, having secreted himself near the entrance to the palace, 
discharged a pistol at the queen, when she was only a few rods from 
his hiding-place. The ball missed its aim; the student was immedi- 
ately taken into custody; was afterwards tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death, but pardoned. 

On the 14th of February, 1862, a military revolt broke out at 
Nauplia, and the Palamedi, the strongest fortress in the kingdom, 
fell into the hands of the insurgents. They held possession of it 
until the 20th of May, when they surrendered to the king’s forces, 
and the rebellion was declared to be suppressed. But in reality it 
wis only checked, covered, and postponed. The blood shed in the 
various battles, or rather skirmishes, before Nauplia, had excited the 
ill-will of the people more than ever against their monarch. On the 
13th of October of the same year, the king and queen left their capi- 
tal, for a tour in the royal yacht around the maritime ports of their 
kingdom. While they were absent on this excursion, a secretly 
organized movement to overthrow the Bavarian dynasty began at 
Missolonghi, on the 19th of October, spread itself to Patras, and Elis 
in Messenia, on the following day, extended to the capital on the 
night of the 22d and 23d; where a provisional government was 
formed, and a proclamation issued declaring Otho deposed, and the 
throne of Greece vacant. On the 24th, the royal yacht returned ; 
but it was not permitted to approach nearer than the harbor of 
Salamis. Here their majesties were met by a deputation from the 
new government, informing them that their late capital had changed 
its masters, and that they would not be permitted to land. Com- 
- mands, threats, and remonstrances were equally powerless to change 
this firm decree. The king issued a proclamation, dated from the 
harbor of Salamis, stating that he quitted Greece to avoid the shed- 
ding of blood; but he did not formally abdicate the throne. The 
royal passengers were transferred to a British man-of-war, and taken 
to Venice, whence they proceeded to Munich. Otho was destined 
never again to look upon his palace in Athens. He died on the 26th 
of July, 1867. 

On the Ist of December, 1862, only about five weeks after the 
departure of the king and queen, the provisional government issued 
a decree, ordering the election, by universal suffrage, of a new con- 
stitutional king. It was well known, that the hearts of the people 
were turned towards Prince Alfred of England, the second son of 
Queen Victoria. He had been among them a few years before, as a 
midshipman in the royal navy, and had won a popularity like that 
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which he then enjoyed, and seemed to deserve so well, in his own 
country. On the 13th of December, before the result of the election 
in Greece was known, the protecting powers addressed a joint note to 
the Greek government, stating that they should abide by the treaty 
of 1830, which stipulated that no member of the reigning family of 
either of these three powers should be eligible to the throne of Greece. 
Nevertheless, the voting went on, and resulted in the choice of Prince 
Alfred by so near an approach to unanimity as showed conclusively 
how enthusiastic was the desire of the people to see the sceptre of 
Greece placed in the hands of this young English prince, then in the 
nineteenth year of his age. Out of two hundred and forty-one 
thousand two hundred and two votes, two hundred and thirty thous- 
and and sixteen were cast for him, Out of every forty-four voters, 
forty-three voted for Alfred. On the 22d of December, the National 
Assembly again met, agreeably to the call of the provisional govern- 
ment; and on the 3d of February, 1863, they confirmed the decree 
of the 22d of October of the preceding year, declaring the throne 
vacant, in fact and in right, since that date. A second decree offici- 
ally announced the election of Prince Alfred of Great Britain, and 
accordingly proclaimed him the constitutional king of Greece, elected 
by the sovereign will of the Greek people. Thus the Greeks showed 
their religious independence and their love of freedom, by electing 
for their sovereign a Protestant prince of the most liberty-loving and 
law-abiding nation of Europe. But they were doomed to a sad dis- 
appointment. Treaty stipulations were in this case stronger than the 
unanimity of a whole nation. By a joint protocol of the three powers, 
dated May 27th, the throne of Greece was declared vacant, and thus 
was crushed the Greek nation’s last hope of obtaining the man of 
their choice for their king. On the 5th of June, another protocol of 
the same powers offered the crown of Greece to Prince George of 
Denmark, brother of Alexandra, Princess of Wales. On the follow- 
ing day the Prince signified his acceptance of*the crown, on condition 
of the unqualified annexation of the Ionian islands to the kingdom 
of Greece. The protecting powers acceded to this condition; the 
national assembly of Greece formally accepted the whole programme; 
and by a decree of the 27th of May declared the Prince to have 
alrendy attained his majority, although he wanted more than two 
months of having completed his eighteenth year. Before the end of 
October, he had arrived at Athens, and taken possession of the throne 
of Greece, under the title of George the First. On the 27th of 
October, 1867, he was married to the Princcess Olga, daughter of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and niece of the Emperor of Russia. 
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Thus the royal pair are nearly related to the reigning families of two 
of the three protecting powers. Under the former dynasty, Greece 
had a Roman Catholic king and a Protestant queen. Now she has 
a Protestant king and a queen of the orthodox Greek faith. Otho 
and Amelia had no children, and this uncertainty of the succession 
was no doubt one cause of the instability of their throne. The first 
natural heir to the throne of Greece was born on the 2d of August, 
1868, and christened, with magnificent ceremonies, in the presence 
of many illustrious guests, of whom our own Admiral Farragut was 
one, by the name of Constantine Henry Demosthenes. A Greek 
princess was born in Corfu near the close of the year 1869. Let us 
hope that King George and Queen Olga will enjoy, if not a longer, 
at least a more quiet reign than their predecessors, and that they 
will see their classic kingdom greatly increased in population, en- 
riched in resources, and advanced in every thing that constitutes the 
true glory of nations, The recent persistent struggle of the brave 
and self sacrificing Cretans for deliverance from Turkish tyranny and 
barbarism, and annexation to the civilized, constitutional, Christian 
kingdom of Greece, failed at last, not through any want of courage 
or patriotism on their part, nor yet so much through the superior 
power of their oppressors, as through the obstructions which Euro- 
pean diplomacy interposed in the way of their success. The “ East- 
ern question” will not be permanently settled until other islands and 
provinces are permitted to throw off the hated and galling yoke. 
While scarcely a million and a half of the Greek race are enjoying 
the blessings of constitutional government, fully two millions are 
groaning under Mohammedan despotism. And thirteen millions more, 
of various races, professing the Christian religion, and for the most 
part the Greek faith, are still under the same heavy yoke. Indeed, 
the nominally Christian population of Huropean Turkey outnumbers 
the Mohammedan in the proportion of two to one. They would 
easily drive the Turks out of Europe, if the great Christian powers 
would leave them free to measure their strength with their oppress- 
ors. And why should not the whole territory be given to this Chris- 
tian population, comprising as it does not only two-thirds of the 
numbers, but almost all the intelligence and the progressive elements 
that exist in the Turkish empire? Why should not the Byzantine 
empire be restored, with Constantinople for its Christian capital, and 
the reconsecrated church of St.‘Sophia for its national cathedral ? 
This is the quenchless ambition, the constant and charming day- 
dream of the Greek race, and has been for half a century. If it 
seem a visionary idea, it is at least a splendid vision, a sublime 
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aspiration ; and it goes far to explain the frequent turbulent move- 
ments and the chronic unquietness with which the Greeks have so often 
been reproached. “If Greece falters in her steps,” says Mr. Ran- 
gabe, “‘ it is because her head is too large for her body.” Would that 
the great powers of Europe would agree to try the experiment of 


steadying her steps by enlarging her body. 


The annual revenue of this little kingdom is about five millions of 
dollars. About two-fifths of this is raised by direct taxation, about 
the same proportion by duties, and the remaining one-fifth is from 
the products of the sale of public lands, and from other sources. 
About one-fourth of the annual expenditure goes to support the 
standing army of seventeen thousand men. The commercial marine 
consists of above five thousand vessels, with a tonnage of more than 
three hundred thousand, and manned by upwards of twenty-eight 
thousand sailors. 

If Greece has not made the progress that might justly have been 
expected in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and has failed to de- 
velop duly her natural resources, she has at least made wonderful 
advancement in knowledge. In this respect, she may proudly chal- 
lenge comparison with any other nation of Europe, or of the world. 
The revival of learning began among the Greeks before the war of 
independence broke out. Indeed it was by the labors of those who 
recalled attention to their ancient classic authors, that the spirit of 
freedom and nationality was aroused, and the way of the revolution 
prepared. Preéminent among these harbingers of liberty stands the 
the name of Adamantios Koraés. The son of poor Sciote parents, 
he early showed an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and by severe 
and self-denying application, he made himself one of the most learned 
men of his time. He settled in Paris, in 1788, when he was just 
forty years of age; and from that time till his death, in 1833, a 
period of nearly half a century, his literary life forms part of the 
intellectual history of his age, and a very large part of the history 
of Grecian independence.’ He lived and died a bachelor, wedded 
only to learning and to liberty. Constantinos Rhigas also did much, 
by his patriotic songs, to inspire his countrymen with a sacred pas- 
sion for liberty. This modern Tyrteeus suffered martyrdom in his 
country’s cause. He was basely delivered up to the vengeance of 
the Ottoman by the Austrian government, whose protection he had 
sought. This was only one of a series of treacherous and cruel acts 
on the part of Austria, which Greece has never forgiven. Since the 


1See an appreciative notice of this “modern Plato,” in Felton’s Ancient and Modern 
Greece, Vol. II, pp. 416-418. 
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days of these revolutionary worthies, Greece has never wanted 
learned men, and liberal patrons of learning. Nor has popular 
education been neglected. There is a regular system of public 
instruction, in vigorous operation, and constantly expanding, com- 
prising three grades of schools, besides the University. A greater 
proportion of the public revenue is devoted to schools, than in any 
other country of Europe. The schools of the lowest grade are con- 
ducted on the monitorial plan. Next above these are the national 
or Hellenic schools, in which, along with the ancient Greek, the 
Latin and French languages are taught. In the Gymnasia, the 
highest grade of schools, instruction is given in philosophy, physics, 
general history, and the English and German languages. The 
course of study in these last nearly corresponds with that of our 
younger American colleges. According to the official reports for 
the year 1866, there were then more than 1,100 primary schools, 
containing more than 65,000 children, 123 Hellenic schools, with 
nearly 300 instructors, and over 6,600 pupils, 16 Gymnasia, with 
100 professors, and about 2,009 scholars,—the three together making 
a total of nearly 75,000 pupils. Finally, the national University 
crowns the educational fabric. This institution was opened in 1835, 
with 52 students ; it has now a Faculty of more than 60 professors, 
and an attendance of 1,200 students. In. the University, as in the 
lower institutions, instruction is perfectly free. While only graduates 
from the Gymnasia, or those who have pursued a similar course of 
study, are regularly matriculated, the lectures of the professors are 
open to all, students and citizens, natives and foreigners. Of all 
places in the world, Athens offers the best facilities for the study of 
the Greek language and literature. The professors there have en- 
joyed the advantages afforded by the best German universities; and 
with that thorough training, engrafted upon their natural aptitude 
for philological studies, their early familiar acquaintance with the 
Greek as their mother tongue, and that instinctive appreciation of 
the beautiful which they inherit from their ancestry, and besides all 
this, their familiarity with the geography, scenery and history of 
their country, they are certainly better qualified to interpret their 
own native authors, than any foreigner can be. This is indeed be- 
ginning to be acknowledged and appreciated, both in Europe and in 
this country. Most of the educational institutions above mentioned 
are supported at.the public expense, shared between the general gov- 
ernment and the several communes, or townships. But besides 
these, there are numerous other seminaries of learning, endowed and 
supported by private munificence. Two brothers, of the name of 
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Riz4rés, dedicated the wealth which they had acquired by commerce 
to found a theological seminary in Athens, which bears their name, 
and which now has more than fifty students, A wealthy Greek mer- 
chant, named John Barbaki, who came from Russia to Greece when 
he was eighty years of age, left his fortune to his country, for the 
promotion of learning. From the avails of this bequest, a beau- 
tiful gymnasium hall was erected, and dedicated in October, 1859. 
A retired navy officer founded a prize of one thousand drachmas, 
equal to one hundred and sixty-seven dollars, to be awarded every 
fifth year to the author of the best essay on “ The Duties of a Chris- 
tian Citizen.” Another merchant prince, who died in 1860, left half 
a million of francs to found ‘an academy of arts and sciences. 
Another, by the name of Platygenes, left a legacy of two hundred 
thousand drachmas to the university. And, to mention only one 
instance in a different rank of life, a knife grinder, who had saved a 
little capital of six hundred drachmas, bequeathed one hundred 
drachmas to the same national institution. Provision for higher 
female education has not been neglected. A society was founded in 
1836, called the “ Education Society” (@cdexra:deurexy “Erarpia), for 
the special purpose of promoting female education in the higher de- 
partments of learning, and training up a band of well-educated 
female teachers. This institution has already sent out several hun- 
dred well qualified teachers, and now contains nearly one thousand 
pupils. It occupies a spacious and commodious edifice, built nearly 
twenty years ago, at a cost of more than fifty thousand doliars, and 
presented to the society, by a Greek merchant who never visited 
Athens. 

The activity of the periodical press in Greece is a significant indi- 
cation of intellectual life, and a happy augury of future progress. 
There were in 1864, sixty-four printing presses at work in this little 
kingdom, of which thirty-four were in Athens, sixteen in other cities 
of continental Greece, and fourteen in the islands. Forty-eight po- 
litical papers were published at that time, of which just one half 
were printed in Athens. Besides these newspapers, there are several 
popular literary magazines published in the capital, and monthly 
journals devoted severally to law, medicine, archzology, and theology. 
A Protestant religious newspaper, conducted entirely by native 
Greeks, and published every Saturday, has been in existence for the 
last twelve years, and is doing good service in disseminating a pure 
Christianity among the people. Two or three years ago, a monthly 
religious paper for children was commenced, and is obtaining a grow- 
ing circulation. 
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There is no reason to despair of the reformation of the Greek 
Church. Missionary labor has indeed been less fruitful in Greece 
than in many other parts of the world. Conversions have been few, 
in proportion to the time and means employed. But evangelical 
light has been constantly increasing ; prejudices have been overcome, 
or mitigated ; juster views of the rights of conscience have come to 
prevail; and fewer obstructions are placed in the way of direct and 
aggressive missionary effort. The sympathy and aid given by our 
countrymen to the Cretans, in their heroic, but unsuccessful struggle 
for freedom, has drawn the hearts of the Greeks towards Americans, 
and renewed, in the second generation, the unforgotten sense of obli- 
gation for the moral and material aid which they received from us 
in their war for independence. The name of Dr. Howe is dear to 
three generations of Greeks. It is not often that one man has an 
opportunity to renew to a whole people, after an interval of forty 
years, services which entitle him to the name of a national bene- 
factor. Yet such has been the rare good fortune of this distinguished 
philanthropist. The numerous schools for the children of Cretan 
refugees, supported by funds contributed in this country, afforded 
opportunity for unrestricted evangelical teaching; and the oppor- 
tunity was diligently and effectually improved. The success which 
has attended missionary efforts outside of the kingdom has also begun 
to react on Greece. Converted young men from Constantinople and 
Syria, the fruits of the faithful labors of the missionaries of the 
American Board in Turkey, come to Athens to study in the uni- 
versity ; and they are making their good influence felt, not only in 
the university itself, but in the whole city. In these particular 
ways, as well as by the general increase of intelligence, and conse- 
quent decay of superstition, a preparation has been steadily going on 
for a revival of pure Christianity in Greece. The prospect of such 
a happy event was never so cheering as it has been during the last 
three years. Although our Baptist Missionary Union abandoned 
this interesting field, in spite of the protest of its missionaries, fifteen 
years ago, yet the fruits of our Greek Mission have not only endured, 
but increased. And even now, if the condition of our missionary 
treasury did not forbid the endeavor, a strong plea for the re-opening 
of that mission, founded on facts of very recent occurrence, might 
easily be presented. Has God ever smiled on the doings of his peo- 
ple, when they have abandoned, for temporary want of success, a 
mission field into which they had entered under the guidance of his 
providence? How narrowly Teloogvo mission escaped the fate which 
fell at last, after two or three reprieves, upon the Greek mission. 
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And how signally has God at last endorsed the persevering faith 
which kept that mission alive so long, in spite of apparent want of 
success. How many Christian hearts thrilled with joy, when the 
tidings came, at the beginning of the last year, that Mr. Clough had on 
the first Sabbath in August, 1869, baptized more than forty Teloogoo 
converts. Was it strange, that a deep sadness was inseparable from 
that joy, in the hearts of surviving missionaries recalled from 
Greece, when they reflected, that had the Greek mission been simi- 
larly continued, in spite of discouragements, they might have echoed 
his harvest song? Was it strange, that they recalled to mind, as some 
solace to that sadness, the words of protest with which they had once 
attempted, not wholly in vain for that time, to avert the impending 
catastrophe? Will the reader pardon us, for repeating that protest 
here, as a fitting close to this already too protracted article ? 


We will not believe that the resolution to withdraw from any field of 
begun missionary labor, on account of confessed want of success, will be . 
irrevocably adopted, until such thoughts as these have been solemnly 
pondered: whether such withdrawal can be made without danger of 
reflecting dishonor on Christ and his truth; whether the principles on 
which it is made, if applied from the beginning, would not have led to 
the successive abandonment of many, fields which God has afterwards 
signally fertilized with the copious dew of his blessing; whether the 
precedent of*such an abandonment would not tend to produce such dis- 
astrous results as these; on the part of missionary laborers abroad, either, 
on the one hand, a feeling of uncertainty, unfavorable to extensive plans 
of usefulness, untiring perseverance in prosecuting them, and unreserved 
devotion to their work; or, on the other hand, a feverish anxiety for 
speedy results, unfavorable not only to their own comfort and health, 
but much more to deliberateness of judgment, discretion of procedure, 
and the purity and permanence of those results; and, on the part of 
missionary contributors at home, either, on the one hand, the disaffection 
of a few and the discouragement of many; or, on the other, fickleness 
and impatience,—the fruit of that sin of unbelief which so easily besets 
us all; whether, in fine, such a precedent would not be too likely to end 
in the diminution of funds at home and of fruits abroad, of faith in God 
on our part and of favor toward us on his:—till these things, we say, 
have been duly considered, we trust such a measure will not be taken; 
and when these things have been duly considered, we are persuaded 
that neither the Greek Mission, nor any other, will be disbanded with- 
out some sounder and safer reason than the want of success.! 


AuBerT N. ARNOLD. 
CuicaGco, ILLTNors, 


1See Christian Review for November, 1849, pp. 638-639, 


























THE REALM OF FAITH. 


| ad things would at first view seem to be more unlike, or in less 
danger of being confounded, than knowledge and belief; and yet 
they are so blended in consciousness, and, morover, in some of their 
forms approximate one another so closely in character, that to draw 
the line of demarcation between them and determine their respective 
values as grounds of action, is no easy task., It is one, however, that 
should be undertaken. The times demand it. In these days of 
vaunted science, when men are seeking to depose faith in the interest 
of positivism, which they would place on her throne, it behoves the 
friends of truth to examine the claims of the new favorite; to see 
whether all that we have been accustomed to deem holy and sacred, 
must be buried with the dead past, or whether there be not’ some- 
thing still remaining to which our reverence and affection may cling ; 
whether the highest interest and true glory of man must hencefor- 
ward be sought in the progress of the arts, and triumphs of elec- 
tricity and steam, or whether virtue, God, heaven, and the immortal 
life may not after all be more than empty words; whether, to bor- 
row an illustration from one of the leaders of this school, every thing 
lying beyond the sphere of the senses is but “lunar politics” of 
which we know nothing and can know nothing, and concerning 
which it is a waste of time to speculate or whether the realm thus 
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excluded from thought be not the true home of the soul, where alone 


it finds free scope for the exercise of all its faculties; whether we 
shall adopt the advice of the great English skeptic quoted by the 
same authority with fullest endorsement, who says: “If we take in 
hand any volume of divinity or school metaphysics for instance, let us 
ask, does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or 
number? No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning concern- 
ing matters of fact or existence? No. Commit it then to the flames ; 
for it contains nothing but sophistry and illusion,” or whether we 
shall look especially to these repudiated sources for light on the 
problems of duty and destiny, which press upon us and have ever 
pressed upon the race for solution. To such an examination and 
enquiry we invite the attention of the reader. We would that we 
came to it with larger preparation and a clearer sight; but the 
result of such thought as we have been able to bestow, we offer, rely- 
ing upon the importance of the subject to justify, however imperfectly 
successful, our endeavor. 

We think it will be seen, on a little reflection, that positive know- 
ledge is limited to our own mental states; to the thoughts, pur- 
poses, feelings, desires, and volitions, of which we are conscious. 
We know these absolutely. They are precisely what we conceive 
them to be. No skeptic ever doubted concerning them. Even 
Hume, although he questioned every thing else, admitted the reality 
of his own mental experiences. For these he had the best of vouch- 
ers, consciousness. All besides which men call knowledge, lacked 
this voucher. And here we think he was right. We have no power 
of direct cognition beyond ourselves. Between the world within 
and the world without, or in metaphysical phrase, the me and the 
not me, is a mighty chasm, spanned only by the bridge of faith. If 
we refuse to trust ourselves to this, we must remain forever cut off 
and isolated from the rest of the universe. 

Weare aware that Sir William Hamilton has attempted to establish 
a different doctrine. He has sought to make external existences the 
subjects of direct knowledge by bringing them within the field of 
consciousness. Dispensing with faith’s bridge, he has courageously 
undertaken to throw up a causeway along which we may pass to 
the outward world on solid ground. Dr. Noah Porter following in 
his footsteps, has striven ,to add strength and completeness to the 
work. Both however, must, ‘we think, be admitted to have signally 
failed in their endeavors. The yawning gulf will not be filled. We 
enter upon their laboriously raised way. For a time our pro- 
gress seems secure. At length the ground gives way beneath our 
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feet, and we are lost in the fathomless depths below. For a know- 
ledge of aught without ourselves, we are dependent upon the senses. 
For the truthfulness of these, our only guaranty is the character of 
him who formed them. The natural and the supernatural, so far 
as made known, are alike revelations from God, reaching us indeed 
through different channels, but resting their claim to reception 
equally on our faith in him. 

If we pass from the phenomenal to the real, from the outward 
form and sensible properties of bodies, to their indwelling powers, 
from the regulated succession of events in the world around us, to 
the underlying causes by which the orderly movement is determined, 
we find ourselves still further removed from the domain of know- 
ledge and still furthér advanced in the encompassing realm of belief. 
Of the essences of things, we know and can know nothing. God has 
denied us the faculties necessary for their apprehension. He has so 
constituted us, however, that by a law of our intellectual being we 
are compelled to believe in their existence. We are as sure of it as 
if they were palpable to the senses, and could be felt and handled. 
Of the material forces evolving the changes of the outward world, 
we have no knowledge. By careful and long continued observations 
we may indeed ascertain the order and conditions of their manifesta- 
tions. But to grasp the forces themselves exceeds our utmost en- 
deavor. They are too subtle for apprehension. They elude every 
attempt to lay hold of them. We have no doubt, however, as to 
their existence; we are as certain of it as we are of our own existence. 
A belief imposed by the laws of our mental structure is ground for 
as perfect assurance as knowledge. We act as confidently upon it 
in the ordinary affairs of life. It is moreover on such beliefs that all 
philosophy must rest to afford any hope of permanence. The folly 
of seeking for it a basis in positive knowledge, the experience of the 
last thirty centuries has abundantly demonstrated. The history of 
philosophy during that period has been a history of failures; not as 
Mr. Lewes would have us suppose, because philosophy is impossible, 
but because of the mistakes of the builders. Rejecting with ono - 
accord faith as its foundation and chief corner-stone, they have 
reared its successive structures on the shifting sands of opinion. 
Hence their instability. However fair the proportions in which they 
may have arisen, or whatever appearance of strength and solidity 
they may have assumed, for want of adequate support, they have, 
one after another, tumbled into ruins. 

In this connection we beg to call attention to what we deem another 
grave error of Sir William Hamilton. We allude to his derivation 
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of the causal judgment. Instead of recognizing it as a direct affirm- 
ation of the reason, an immediate revelation of the intelligence, 
he traces it to a source which deprives it of all authority, 
a source in the mind’s impotence. We believe that every change 
must be produced by some cause, not from any apprehended necessity 
in the case, but from our inability to conceive the contrary; an in- 
ability which for aught we know, may arise solely from the limita- 
tion of our faculties. However far from intending it, he thus saps 
the foundation alike of philosophy and religion and opens wide tha 
door for the entrance of atheism. 

If we extend further our observations in the world around us, we 
discover evidences, not merely of power, but of power under the 
direction of intelligence. The elementary particles of matter do not 
exist in a state of isolation, having each its own separate and distinct 
sphere of action.. On the contrary, they are united into groups, and 
these groups are again united into larger groups, and these larger 
groups are so conjoined as to form systems; and these systems con- 
stitute parts of larger systems, and these of yet larger, from a 
molecule of water up to the siderial universe. Each one of these 
innumerable systems, whatever its magnitude or degree of com- 
plexity, we see working out through the codrdinated and harmonious 
action of its several parts, results, worthy from their importance to 
be the objects of intelligent effort. What then is the necessary in- 
ference? That each one of these systems is the work of mind; 
that it was devised and constructed for the purposes which we see 
accomplished by it. This is absolutely demanded by the causal 
judgment. Power alone will not explain the facts. It must have 
been associated with intelligence; and as these systems have inter- 
dependencies innumerable, and together constitute one single whole, 
they must be the work of one and the same intelligence. There is 
no escape from this conclusion, unless we throw away one of the 
clearest*intuitions of our natures, and abandon all reasoning on the 
erbject. Nebular hypotheses and theories of development are of no 
avail in lessening the force of the argument. If the design was not 
in the oak it was in the acorn. If it was not in the elaborately or- 
ganized man, it was in the germ from which he sprung. If it was 
not in the completed earth, it was in the vaporous matter out of 
which the earth in process of time grew. Away with the senseless 
babble about star dust, and protoplasm, and laws of development, and 
natural selection. Concede to these hypotheses, which they at best 
are, whatever of probability may be claimed for them, they do not 
advance us a single step in solving the problem of creation. “They 
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have no more power for this than Lucretius’ fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, or Plato’s archetypal ideas, or the numbers of Pythagoras, or 
the mundane egg of the Egyptian mythology. Should they ever 
be placed on a sufficiently broad basis of induction to entitle them 
to be regarded as facts and laws, they will then be only outgrowths 
of an original constitution of things which design alone can explain. 
That the framers of these hypotheses should press them beyond their 
proper limits, is not remarkable. That others of atheistical tenden- 
cies should make use of them for strengthening their faith, is equally 
natural. But that men of the highest intellectual endowments who 
have spent their whole lives in the study of nature, should from lack 
of moral vision, be insensible to the light of mind everywhere 
shining through it, is passing strange. How pitiable to see these 
blind Titans, instead of walking freely abroad, amid the glories of a 
divinely formed and God-illumined world which was their birth- 
right, Samson-like, now grinding in the mill of inexorable, unvary- 
ing law, and now struggling to wrench away the pillars of the moral 
firmament, that they may bury themselves and all humanity beneath 
the ruins. 

The innumerable arrangements, and adaptations in nature, which 
disclose intelligence, afford at the same time equal proof of benevo- 
lence The contrivance everywhere looks, either immediately or 
remotely, to the welfare of sentient beings. Whatever be its range 
or comprehension, whether it embrace in its provisions the entire 
animal creation or be limited to a single species, ministry to hap- 
piness is its manifest purpose. Evil appears in the world only as 
incidental to the good. It is not like the latter, the object of con- 
trivance and design. No provisions are found looking to it as an 
end. On the contrary we meet, in numerous instances, with sup- 
plementary contrivances, intended solely for its counteraction. Why 
the Omnipotent One should resort to the use of means for the attain- 
ment of ends, why he does not directly will whatever he desires, is 
not for us to inquire. A solution of that problem can come only 
from the depths of the divine nature. We may, however, observe 
that it is through this mode of working, that he has made known to 
us his existence and attributes. It is also through this mode of 
working, that he has enabled us to become co-workers with him. 
But the plan of constituting a few general agents, and of employing 
them through special devices for the attainment of particular ends 
having been adopted, there was a necessary committal to all which 
the plan involved. The incidental evil could not be separated from 
the purposed good. Were the former many times greater than we 
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find it, standing in the relation which it does to the latter, it would 
not weigh a feather against the argument from universal nature for 
the divine benevolence. 

But we tarry too long in this lower realm of belief, which lies so 
close to the domain of knowledge that it scarcely affords opportunity 
for the exercise of faith in its more characteristic and distinctive 
form. Ye believe in God. Ye do well; the devils believe also, and 
tremble. The existence of an intelligent Author of nature, who has 
ordered all its beneficent arrangements, is a demand of the causal 
judgment so imperative that only the most extraordinary mental 
obliquity can resist it. But not so with his moral perfections, his 
truth, his justice, his holiness. These rest on a different foundation. 
We go to external nature in vain for evidence of them. The depth 
saith it is not in me, and the sea saith it is not with me. The fowl 
of the air saith it is not in me; the beast of the field saith it is not 
in me. The earth, as it hastens on in its appointed course, saith it is 
not inme. Thestarry firmament saith it is not in me. The grounds 
for belief in these higher attributes of the Creator, aside from reve- 
lation, must be sought in the sentiments and intuitions of the human 
soul. This having been formed by him, though we do not suppose it 
to bear his image, must, of necessity, reflect his character. 

That God, whose existence and natural perfections are so clearly 
revealed in the outward creation, is true, must be regarded as a 
moral axiom. With infinite resources of power and wisdom at com- 
mand, it is inconceivable that he should have recourse to deception 
for the accomplishment of his purposes. The Scriptures everywhere 
assume the divine veracity, and rest their claims to reception solely 
upon it. Dark indeed must be the soul of him who refuses to accept 
this fundamental truth. It underlies, as we have seen, all our 
constitutional beliefs, and gives to them whatever validity they pos- 
sess. It is the only guaranty for the truthfulness of the senses, 
the sole ground of assurance that life is not a dream, and every- 
thing in it illusory. 

That God is just is another moral axiom. All rightly constituted 
minds at once admit it. So strongly is the conviction implanted, that 
the apparent want of accordance between treatment and desert under 
the government of God in this world has universally led to the belief 
in a future state of existence, in which the wrongs of this life will be 
righted; in which a righteous’ government only begun here will be 
carried on to completion. Doubt concerning the divine justice would 
argue mental or moral obliquity. 

The holiness of God, or his completeness in moral perfections, 
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should, we think, be placed on the same basis. We do not ask for proof 
of it. We at once accept it as an indubitable truth. “ Our whole na- 
ture,” says Bishop Butler, “leads us to ascribe all moral perfections 
to God, and to deny all imperfection in him; and this will forever be 
a practical proof of his moral character to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is, because it is the voice of God speaking in us.” 

Were further evidence of the divine perfections needed, we should 
find it in the structure of our moral natures. God has so constituted 
us that we approve and honor'truth, and despise and abhor falsehood. 
Must we not see in this constitution an adumbration of his character? 
God has so made us that we instinctively love justice and right, and 
hate injustice and wrong. Must we not see in these feelings a reflec- 
tion of his sentiments? Can we suppose him to have endowed us 
with a faculty for moral discriminations not made or recognized by 
him? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? God has made us capable of perceiving 
the beauty of holiness. Has he given us this faculty without any 
thing in himself to call it into exercise? 

But these intuitive beliefs thus strengthened by disclosures of the 
divine character in the constitution given us, are confirmed by an 
external revelation attested by miracles, and supported by a body of 
evidence of various kinds, such as can be adduced for no other his- 
torical fact of like antiquity. This revelation, moreover, contains 
many things additional to the teachings of the light within, but so 
in harmony with these teachings that we should be prepared to re- 
ceive them on testimony less weighty. Faith, taking within her 
embrace the truths of both revelations, jealously guards them as her 
most precious treasures, treasures which, unlike all others, grow 
continually brighter with keeping. 

Between these beliefs in relation to God and human duty and des- 
tiny, whether immediate or derived, and our moral states and habits, 
there exists, we hardly need say, an intimate connection whereby 
they exert a reciprocal influence upon one another. If the beliefs be 
strong they will invigorate the moral sentiments, and these in turn 
will prompt to more energetic action. If the beliefs be feeble, the 
moral sentiments will become languid or obscured, and lose their 
power over the life. If, on the other hand, the conduct be habitually 
wrong, it will react on the moral sentiments. These become weak- 
ened and disordered, and faith dies out in the soul. 

From this connection between faith and the moral tempers and dis- 
positions from which it springs, it is taken in the Scriptures as the 
evidence and exponent of character. The highest spiritual blessings 
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are promised to it. ‘He that believeth on me,” that receives with 
a hearty and loving faith the truths which I teach, “hath everlasting 
life.” ‘He that heareth my word and believeth in him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life, and shali not come unto condemnation, but 
is passed from death unto life.” 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the domain of knowledge, and the 
realm of faith which lies around it, let us now examine them some- 
what more in detail, and see what they respectively offer us. By 
such an examination and comparison, we shall be able to judge of the 
boasted superiority of positivism; to see whether its advantages 
are such as to justify us in turning our backs upon philosophy and 
religion, and joyfully enrolling our names on the list of its votaries. 
The guerdon promised for giving up our most valued possessions in 
this world, and all that we hope for in the next, should not bea 
slight one. 

Let us first turn to external nature, and see how the teachings of 
this new philosophy enhance its value. Instead of the old-fashioned, 
useless, and cumbrous hypothesis of real existences, we have a mere 
assemblage of appearances,—a phantasmagoria on a large scale, in 
which sun, moon and stars, earth, oceans, mountains, trees, and men, 
are seen on the magic screen; or a moving panorama whose varied 
figures, whether of larger or smaller size, whether singly or in groups, 
pass in orderly procession before us. Back of these appearances, 
there is absolutely nothing. They come into existence uncaused; 
they continue in existence ‘without support; they go out of exis- 
tence through no agency. Any speculation as to their origin, nature, 
or purpose is but dreaming. All that we can rationally do, is to 
observe, compare, and classify them. Although the figures pass 
before us on the painted canvas with the most perfect regularity, so 
that when we have learned the law of their movement, we can pre- 
dict the time and place of the reappearance of each with unerring 
certainty, there is no connection between these figures, and no 
machinery behind them by which the orderly movement is deter- 
mined. Any inquiry concerning the cause of this movement would 
be worse than idle; for it has no cause. The only object worthy of 
rational effort is to ascertain, by sufficiently extended observation, the 
law which governs it, and thus acquire the power of prevision. Pre- 
vision is the measure and test and sole fruit of positive science. He 
is the greatest philosopher who can see farthest in advance the 
movements of the several figures in the panorama; or to change the 
illustration, who can tell what forms will be presented to the eye 
after the greatest number of rotations of the kaleidoscope, or say, in 
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the case of Mr. Babbage’s calculating engine, what number will be 
brought up at the ten thousandth or ten millionth or ten billionth 
turn of the wheel. 

If, in condescension to our weak prejudices, or mental infirmities, 
if you please, the new philosophy recognize the principle of faith to 
the extent of admitting the reality of external existences, it gives us 
but a dead nature. No indwelling spirit animates her frame or 
breathes its quickening influence through her members. No intelli- 
gence beams in her countenance. No light of mind shines through 
her features. There are, indeed, vast masses of matter,—mighty 
suns and huge and ponderous planets revolving about them. On one 
of the smallest of these planets are wide oceans and broad continents, 
and lofty mountains and extended plains, presenting accommodations 
and the means of sustenance for the most diversified forms of life. 
But what of this? The fact is of no significance. It proves nothing. 
It indicates nothing. This apparent array of means was not brought 
into existence for the attainment of any end,—was not designed for 
the accomplishment of any purpose. Intelligence had not part in it. 
It was the mere result of chance; one of the possible issues of an 
original chaos of atoms, every one of whose movements was deter- 
mined by blind laws. Nature, and not God, nature, herself blind 
and unconscious, is the author of all these nicely adjusted arrange- 
ments, all this furniture of life in the heavens above us, and in the 
earth under us. After countless ages of unconscious struggle, of 
combinations and recombinations, constructions and reconstructions 
innumerable, this grand result was at length attained. 

Let us next turn to the domain of life, and see what the new phi- 
losophy offers us in this department of the Creator’s works. May 
we not look for its superiority here? May it not here disclose the 
attractive features that are to win us to its embrace? Alas! we are 
again doomed to disappointment. It is here that it especially shows 
its weakness; that it darkens counsel by words without knowledge; 
that it repels us alike by the hideousness of its portrayals, and the 
absurdity of its doctrines. Nature, after having, by a whole eternity 
of unconscious struggles, accidentally effected the organization of our 
planet, continues her blind efforts, and at length, by a chance com- 
bination of the right elements, gives birth to the first living thing. 
A starting point is thus secured for a new series of developments. 
From this starting point, life is carried upward, partly by fortunate 
accidents rewarding the uninterrupted struggles of nature, partly by 
the conscious and voluntary efforts of the individual to adapt himself 
to new conditions, and partly by natural selection, or the surviving 
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of the fittest. Millions of ages roll away. The molluscan, ichthy- 
an, reptilian, and mammalian types are successively reached. At 
length, the persevering efforts of unconscious nature, seconded by 
favoring influences and happy chances, are crowned by the appear- 
ance of a quadrumane. Man comes next. He is a monkey of larger 
growth, with cranium more developed and extremities more special- 
ized, but still a monkey. His parentage is revealed in every feature. 
His life, too, shows it. He is born, and grows up. He eats, he 
drinks, he sleeps, he loves, he hates, he hopes, he fears, he dies. His 
intelligence is greater, owing to the larger size of his brain. Hence, 
he bedecks himself, he builds houses, he plants trees, he rides, he 
dances, he buys, he sells, he jibbers about philosophy, and law, and 
fate, and free will, and foreordination, and evidences of design, and 
causes efficient and final, and essences material and spiritual. But 
after thus riding and dancing and jibbering through the brief span 
of his existence, he dies like the monkey, and like the monkey trans- 
fers the life which he had received from others to the worms that 
feed upon him. His dust goes to feed the roots of a neighboring 
tree, or to clothe with fresh beauty the flower that blooms over it. 

And is this all? This is all. Is there no resurrection? no life to 
come? No resurrection; no life to come. Can nature, with her 
mighty array of means, her vast apparatus of worlds, every one of 
which contains within itself inexhaustible resources,—can she do 
more than this? No more than this. Or, as time is endless and 
chances are infinite, possibly she may do more. By continuing 
without remission her blind efforts for a few million or a few hundred 
million years, she may at length succeed in producing a quadrumane 
of yet higher development, and yet larger intelligence, who shall eat 
and drink and sleep more luxuriously, who shall array himself in 
finer apparel, and rear for his accommodation more sumptuous 
palaces; who shall ride more gaily, and dance more gracefully, and 
discourse in fitter terms of man and nature and destiny, and who, 
when he comes to die and be buried, shall be fed upon by worms of 
better appearance, and whose dust shall go to nourish trees of a finer 
port and flowers of brighter colors. And is this all? All, absolutely 
all. Nature no further can go. 

But may we not find some alleviation to our humbled and wounded 
pride in the moral nature of man,—the last refuge of our hopes? May 
we not discover here his true nobility? Although allied by his bodily 
and mental structure to the beasts of the field, and destined like 
them to perish, may he not impart dignity to his existence, brief 
though it be, by a life of virtue and self-sacrifice, of high resolves 
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and noble aims and heroic endeavors? Alas! alas! virtue is only a 
name. High resolves and noble aims and heroic endeavors are of no 
more worth than fig leaves, or fennel seed, pr apple blossoms. Man 
is not a responsible agent. His imagined consciousness of freedom is 
illusory. His good and bad actions are no more subjects for praise 
or blame than the ascent of a’ rocket and the descent of the stick. 
The creature of blind chance, he is the victim of an implacable destiny. 
Prometheus like, he is bound by an adamantine chain to the rock of 
fate, while the vulture conscience gnaws at his vitals. Lines of ante- 
cedent and consequent, extending from the first movement in the 
original chaos of atoms, across the cycles of planetary evolution to 
the newly formed earth, and thence, with continuity unbroken, down 
the geologic ages to man, run through all his actions, binding them 
to one another by indissoluble ties Every thought and desire and 
purpose was predetermined from the beginning. He can no more 
change his character or his life than he can change his person. He 
is a mere puppet, obeying in every movement an unalterable neces- 
sity. He is the football of destiny, the plaything of fate. He is 
morally of no more worth than a worm, a tree, or a stone. 

And is this all that the boasted philosophy can give us? Is it for 
such a mess of pottage that we are asked to part with our spiritual 
birthright? For so beggarly a possession are we to open faith’s 
treasury and pour out of her riches? How unlike these dreary, dis- 
mal wastes of positivism are the visions which meet us when we cross 
the border and enter her dominions! How different the sights and 
sounds which everywhere greet our senses! How changed is the 
aspect of all around us! Nature has risen from her deadly swoon, 
and sits arrayed in her beautiful garments. A celestial intelligence 
beams in her countenance, and from every one of her myriad tongues 
comes up the voice of praise. The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge; and there is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Earth, with all 
in it and on it, joins in the great acclaim. The sea roars, the waves 
lift up their voice, the mountains break forth into singing, the trees 
clap their hands, the little hills rejoice on every side. God is in all 
the beneficent agencies of nature. He sendeth the streams among 
the valleys. He watereth the hills from his chambers. He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and with oil, bread, and wine re- 
joiceth the heart of man. All living things wait upon him, that he 
may give them their meat in due season. The earth is full of his 
riches; so is the great and wide sea. His providential care is over 
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all the creatures which he has made. He heareth the young ravens 
when they cry. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. 
The hairs of our head are numbered. The manifestations of power 
are everywhere his. God thundereth marvellously; the lightnings 
go before him. He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth hoar frost 
like ashes. The earth trembles, and the hills melt like wax at his 
presence. He is in all, and through all, and over all. The world is 
full of God. 

Man is no longer a worthless link in an adamantine chain of neces- 
sity. He is a free moral intelligence, bearing in every lineament the 
image of his Maker. Though a little lower than the angels, he is 
crowned with glory and honor, and dominion is given him over all 


God’s works. Nothing is too great for his power. He putteth forth 


his hand upon the rock; he overturneth the mountains by their roots; 
he cutteth out rivers among the rocks, and his eye seeth every pre- 
cious thing. He bindeth the floods from overflowing, and the thing 
that was hid he bringeth to light. He setteth an end to darkness, 
and he searcheth out all perfection. 

In his higher nature, man is raised above all terrestrial analogies 
and relationships. He possesses a soul of boundless aspirations and 
capacities, made for endless progress in knowledge, in virtue, and in 
happiness. He is of more worth than the whole shining firmament 
of material worlds. Dear to the Father, beloved of the Son who 
came down from heaven to die for him, ministered to and rejoiced 
over by angels, enlightened, instructed, and comforted by God’s holy 
Spirit, he is but a sojourner on the earth; his kindred and home are 
in the skies. There prepared mansions in his Father’s house wait 
for him. Thither cherubic bands convoy him. As the pearly gates 
of the celestial city open to admit him, a deeper thrill of joy pervades 
heaven. He is now an immortal among immortals. Bodily impedi- 
ments and incumbrances have been laid aside. He has no longer need 
of tbe light of the sun or the moon. He is perpetually bathed in the 
effulgence which pours from the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
His material wants have ceased. He slakes his thirst with the water 
of the river of life. He satisfies his hunger with the immortal food 
that grows upon its banks. An eternity of worship, of knowledge, 
of life, of joy, is before him. 

Such are the pictures presented by faith, on the one hand, and 
positivism on the other. Is it difficult to choose between them? 

But it is not from the direct influence of positivism, deadly as is 
the atmosphere which envelopes this moral upas, that we have most 
to fear. Its aspect and surroundings deter and repel us. We are 
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conscious of the mephytic vapors with which the air is laden, and 
hasten our retreating steps. It is the outgrowths of positive know- 
ledge,—the forms of material and social development that have 
sprung from its marvellous expansion during the past century,—that 
are frought with the greatest perils. Although not directly attack- 
ing our faith, they undermine the qualities of character upon which 
it depends, and strengthen every opposing principle. They inten- 
sify the desire for material good, by multiplying indefinitely the 
means of its gratification. They make life worldly by widening im- 
mensurably the area of our knowledge and interests. Steam, the 
telegraph, and press have endowed us with a sort of ubiquity. 
No important event, physical or social, political or financial, can 
occur in any part of the civilized world, but we are immediately cog- 
nizant of it. There is spread out before us each morning an amount 
and variety of knowledge, to gather which, in the palmiest days of 
Greece and Rome, would have required a life-time of travel. We sit 
in our own parlors and view at leisure whatever round the wide earth 
is grand or beautiful, in nature and art. 

Our facilities for action are equally increased. The work of a 
month is done in aday. The experience and activities of a.year are 
crowded into a week. <A decade of years is practically equivalent to 
a lifetime. Amid the whirl of occupation and the excitement of busi- 
ness, the demands of our higher natures are unheeded. There is no 
time for thought or reflection, no leisure for contemplation and self- 
communing, deemed by the old divines so important a means of religious 
culture. The pleasures of sense, of intellect, and of taste, in forms 
ever new, vie with one another in drowning the inward sense of need 
and quenching all spiritual aspiration. The moral intuitions, those 
windows of the soul, become darkened, so that the light of heaven is 
no longer admitted through them. If two thousand years ago, when 
wealth had comparatively few uses, it was easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of God, what must be its perils at the present day when through 
the multiplication of every species of art and device, its power to min- 
ister to the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, has been a hundred fold increased. 

It is not, however, in the gratifications afforded by wealth, or its 
ministry to every form of worldliness, that lies the chief danger. 
Grave as this is, it is trifling in comparison with the perils attending 
the struggle for its acquisition. The desire of wealth becomes intense 
in proportion .to the number and variety of its uses. Never before 
since the world began, were these so great; and never before were 
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men so eager and absorbed in its pursuit. No labors are too ardi- 
ous, no sacrifices too great, no devotion too unremitting, if but ats 
visions dance before their eyes. When lawful means fail, unlawful 
are tried. Manhood and conscience for a time remonstrate; but soon 
their voice is silenced. Interest and the selfish passions become the 
sole guides to action. The requirements of honor and truth, of jus- 
tice and right, are alike disregarded. Sentiments the most atrocious, 
and principles the most despicable, are avowed and acted upon. 
Faith, unable to endure such companionship, takes her upward flight. 
The soul becomes darkened and deformed by evil passions. It has 
exchanged the bright plumage of an angel for the bat-wings of 
a devil. 

Such is the moral havoc wrought by the fruits of positive science ; 
by that abounding wealth which an explored and subjugated nature 
is pouring into the lap of society. And is there no remedy? Asour, 
knowledge of material agents and forces is extended, and these are 
brought more largely into the service of man, must the evil go on 
increasing? Must Christianity at length fall through the instrumen- 
talities which she herself has created? Must the dove of Christian 
faith sink down, transfixed with an arrow winged by a feather from 
her own bosom? Does God defeat his own purposes? Does he call 
into existence beneficent agencies simply in order to their destruc- 
tion? Has he in these last days opened to man inexhaustible re- 
sources of happiness and power, only that they may demoralize and 
ruin? Are the new-born hopes of our race so soon and so miserably 
to perish? Is there no corrective in the treasures of divine wisdom 
by which the threatened evil may be averted? No weapon in the 
divine armory by which the malign power may be met and turned 
backwards? Has God suffered the world to acquire the means of re- 
doubling its assaults on the hearts of men, without adequate provi- 
sions for counteracting its influence? In the natural world, every 
bane has its antidote; every disease its remedy. Are the disorders 
of the moral world alone uncared for? Are there here no antidotes, 
no remedies? Yes, there is one sovereign remedy adequate to the 
cure of all diseases; one mighty weapon capable of beating back the 
assaults of all enemies. That remedy, that weapon, is faith,—faith in 
God and faith in man as the child of God, and destined hereafter to 
dwell with him; faith in moral law and the divine government; faith 
in virtue and justice and goodness and truth; faith in right and 
duty; faith in doing unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us; faith in all the precepts and doctrines of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; that faith which gives substance to things hoped for, and is 
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the evidence of things not seen; which sets the two worlds in 
their proper relations to one another; which takes off the glare from 
. one, and dissolves the mists that obscure the other; which dwarfs 
one into its native littleness, and discloses the other of its true magni- 
tude and importance ; which reckons character above station ; honor 
from God as of more worth than the good opinion of men; heavenly 
treasures as of greater value than earthly possessions ; in whose esti- 
mation the gain of the whole world would be but a poor equivalent 
for the loss of the soul; according to whose teachings it is better to 
give than to receive, to suffer wrong than to do wrong, to be a poor 
and humble disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, than the possessor of all 
earthly riches and honors; which thinks God mightier than steam 
or electricity, death stronger than title deeds, and eternity longer 
than time. Faith, such a faith, is needed in the individual to elevate 
and fortify personal character, and to impart to it just proportions and 
true dignity. It is only when encased in the mail of strong con- 
victions that he can safely or successfully engage in the battles of 
life. Faith, such a faith, is needed to permeate and purify society ; 
to give it strength and courage, and the will to rid itself of the profli- 
gacy ana corruption with which its highways and byways are filled, and 
to enable it to convert the boundless resources which a prodigal na- 
ture offers, from instruments of evil into the means of unlimited good. 
And faith is adequate to this. It can cause the camel to go through 
the eye of the needle. It deprives wealth of its power to harm by 
disclosing its proper value and true uses; by making it tributary to 
a higher and better culture, and a fairer and nobler development. of 
all the humanities; by finding in it the means not only of alleviating 
physical suffering, but of causing the moral desert to blossom as the 
rose, and preparing and fertilizing the fields of earth for the harvests 
of heaven. Resources however limitless, under such guidance, are 
without danger. Were nature to uncover all her hidden treasures 
of wealth and power, and lay them at the feet of man, thus strength- 
ened and fortified, he would be able not only to bear the moral strain, 
but to turn this mighty accession of means to the direct advancement 
of the highest interests of the race. 

The special need, the fundamental necessity of our modern civili- 
zation,—that which alone can give it permanance,—without which it 
will only repeat with exaggerated features the story of all past civili- 
zations, is not popular education, or free institutions, or republican 
forms of government, or the harnessing of nature’s forces to the car of 
human progress, but faith, a vital, operative faith, pervading all classes 
of society, and laying the only sure foundation for self-government, 
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the essential condition of true liberty and continued social im- 
provement. Whatever tends to unsettle the moral and- religious 
convictions of men, loosens to that extent the bonds of society, and 
prepares the way for disorder, revolution, and anarchy, to end in the 
strong repression of despotism. Whatever strengthens those convic- 
tions, tends to impart stability to the social fabric, and enable it to 
resist alike the hand of violence and the shocks of time. The work 
of the Christian teacher and preacher is more important than that of 
the philosopher, or statesman, or scholar. Back in the depths of the 
soul he reaches the springs of action; they only direct its course. 
His healing touch is applied to the sources of moral and social life ; 
they only shape the channels in which it shall flow. It is his office 
to promote the temper and quicken the aspirations which lead to pro- 
gress and which alone render permanent progress possible ; they only 
open paths, remove obstacles, and provide facilities for the advancing 
movement. He draws his most cogent arguments from the other 
world; their horizon is limited to this. He holds in his hand a 
power mightier than king or potentate ever wielded,—these alter 
only the condition of men; through his instrumentality their natures 
are changed; a power greater than science or art can boast,—these 
affect only a brief existence; upon his ministry waits everlasting life; 
a power which all earthly agencies combined cannot equal,—the 
power of a living, abiding, overcoming faith. 
GrorGE I. CHace. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



































RELIGION AND ASTRONOMY, 


“ A N undevout astronomer is mad.” We repeat this famous ex- 
pression, not as a poetic fancy, but as a fact. For the person 

it stigmatizes affords a signal example of that kind of derangement, 
—the most common of all,—which reshapes the universe after its 
own ideas, which strangely confuses reason, faith, and incredulity in 
its observations, which even in accepting the reality of things, still 
persists in blotting and confusing the bright sphere of nature with 
glooms of prepossession and prejudice,—shadows deep and dark as 
those cast upon the surface of the moon by its desolate mountains. 
Nay, happy is he of whom we speak, if he pass not from scientific 
insanity to scientific mania.’ For the outcast of the human race 
whose will has become disordered may have strange fellowship with 
the would-be philosopher who has lost the regulating principle of 
knowledge; who is learned in his acquirements and dexterous in the 
use of the details of science, but is ignorant of its vital forces, and 
is waywardly averse to the recognition of its most beautiful and 
amazing combinations; whose admiration is ravished by the brute 
energy of the physical law, and rises into responsive grandeur with 
1 Upon the distinction between insanity, the disease of the understanding, and mania, the 


disease of the will, some valuable and ingenious observations are given by President Rauch; 
Psychology, pp. 152-159. 
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the material object, but is insulted to hatred by every revelation of 
the power and Godhead of that perfect Will which the universe 
expresses. 

In cordially admitting that modern science has made great dis- 
coveries, we not the less assert our conviction that it errs just to the 
extent in which it abjures sentiment and devotion. A positive phi- 
losophy which daily adds to the sum of its dry and abstruse gen- 
eralizations, and to the bewildering complexity of its scientific 
formulas, presents, at its best, only a partial and external view of 
the wonderful works of God. In this respect the ancients, whether 
inspired or uninspired, were wiser than many who scorn them now. 
They knew less of the laws, but more of the life of the universe. 
They recognized the universe as the outer court of a divine temple. 
To their reverent contemplation science was the handmaid of religion. 
Thus it was in his treatise on the Nature of the Gods that Cicero 
asserted the fact of gravitation.' And centuries before his day, a 
Hebrew woman in a temple song illustrated the revolution of human 
fortunes, by that of the earth upon its.axes.? However faint the light 
of those remote ages, it yet served to irradiate the mind and warm 
the heart. Especially was this the case with the inspired writers 
whose teachings we propose to illustrate. We desire to show how 
they were wont to regard the universe, and then to survey this 
“temple of suns” in the same reverent spirit and with the aids 
afforded by modern science. 

1. How did the inspired writers contemplate the universe? We 
reply, as a physical system, created, harmonious and progressive; as a 
system of moral analogies; as a revelation of its Maker. 

The inspired writers regarded the universe as a real system whose 
parts are connected together by wonderful parallelisms and corres- 
pondencies,—as a vast domain swayed by harmonious laws which it 
was not indeed their province to teach, but into which they inci- 
dentally displayed a marvellous insight. 

Thus the parallelism of miracle and development, or, as it is 
otherwise called, of creation and cosmogony, is found in the first 
chapter of Genesis. For each separate world-day has its separate 
creation; but each successive creation belongs to an ascending 
series, and each member of the series is a germ, multiplying its pro- 
ducts and unfolding into a higher life. Nay, if we compare the first 
with the last book of Scripture, we shall find that the world we 


VII. 45. 
21 Samuel ii. 6-8. At this moment, I cannot cite the page of Count Le Maistre’s Les 
Soirees de St. Petersbourg, where attention is called to this remarkable passage. 
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inhabit is subject to the influence of the same twofold law of progress 
and of supernatural change. Once the earth was enveloped in dark- 
ness; then it was subject to the alternations of day and night; here- 
after its contending shadows shall be dispersed, and it will become 
the rejoicing realm of day. Once it was covered by the waters 
of the deep, then the land was divided from the waters; hereafter 
there shall be no more sea. The Jews recognized but one of these 
world laws,—the law of miracle ; the heathen held only to the other, 
—the law of development. The middle ages returned to the Jewish 
idea; modern science renews that of the heathen. The correspon- 
dence between the general doctrine of Lucretius and that of Darwin, 
Huxley and their disciples, is wonderfully close. Hither idea is false 
when standing alone; both are true when united ;—and so they stand 
side by side in the book of God." 

We have given a case of that parallelism of laws which appears 
on earth, and which, when a sufficient time for observation has been 
secured, will we doubt not, appear in other worlds. Now take an 
example of the parallelism of manifestations. Observe how the 
ordinary is made to correspond to and reflect the extraordinary works 
of God. The inspired writers represent creation as a morning which 
began with the newly created light, and awoke the triumphs of the 
morning stars. The beautiful correspondence here indicated, any 
one may observe for himself who will go to a commanding height 
among the hills, and thence watch the repetition of the creative pro- 
cess, as it is unfolded by the advancing day. In the solemn stately 
panorama he gazes upon, he will behold the renewal of the morning 
of the world. You remember the ancient narrative as it proceeds 
from the period when the earth was a dark chaos. The light tri- 
umphing over the darkness, the firmament dividing the waters, the 
earth rising out of the sea, the appearance of life in plants and ani- 
mals, with man as their king and high priest, constitute the suc- 
cessive acts of the glorious drama of creation. Now compare the 
record of Moses with the description of morning drawn by a famous 
German, who writes of “Hebrew Poetry” in the very spirit of the 
seers: 


The first rays of the dawn [says Herder?] were not yet visible, 
when two friends found themselves together at an appointed spot, a de- 
lightful eminence that furnished a wide and beautiful prospect. They 
saw before them all the objects of nature, lying formless and undis- 
tinguished, for the night had wrapped them up in its veil of obscurity. 


1See Martensen’s Dogm. 3 62, 599. 2 Geist der Ebracischen Poesic Bd. I, Ch. II. 
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But soon the night breeze sprang up, and the morning appeared in its 
loveliness. Its going forth was as if the Almighty had cast a reviving 
look on the earth, and renovated its existence; while his glory accom- 
panied it, and gonsecrated the heavens as his magnificent and peaceful 
temple. The higher it arose, the more elevated and serene appeared the 
golden firmament that gradually purified itself from the subsiding 
waters, clouds, and vapors, till it stood displayed as an upper ocean, 
an expanse of sapphire interwoven with gold. In the same manner also 
the earth seemed to rise up before them. Its dark masses became distin- 
guished, and at length it stood forth, like a bride adorned with herbage 
and flowers, and waiting for the blessing of Jehovah. The soul of man 
elevates and purifies itself like the morning sky, it wakes and rouses 
itself from slumber like the virgin earth. 


As we have seen, one word of Scripture contains the germ of this 
charming analogy. Every day, at the summons of inspiration, cre- 
ation is renewed; every day, over the crests of eastern billows, and 
upon the glimmering peaks that hail the dawn, the morning stars 
sing together as of old. 

Thus did the inspired writers regard the universe,—as a sys- 
tem created by supernatural power, yet ordered by general laws, 
and interlinked in every direction by natural types and correspon- 
dencies. 

But further; they regarded the universe asa system of moral 
analogies; nay, as vitally connected with the hopes and affections and 
varying fortunes of man. Thus, when man sinned, the fields sickened 
with thorns and thistles, and the earth yawned with graves. And 
the apostle Paul, in a purely didactic epistle, represents the whole 
creation as groaning and travailing under the burden of human 
transgression, and waiting in hope of the manifestation of the sons of 
God. Romans viii. 19-22. This correspondence between nature 
and man, lies at the heart of Hebrew poetry, and indeed, of all poe- 
try. To man’s impassioned moods the highest heavens respond. 
When a monarch is dethroned, the sun is eclipsed; when he descends 
to the grave, Lucifer drops from his orbit; when nobles are slain or 
borne away into captivity, the stars fall from heaven. Isaiah xiv. 
17; Daniel viii. 10; Jeremiah xiii. 16; Isaiah xiii. 10, 11; Ezekiel 
xxxii. 7, 8; Genesis xxxvii. 9. But I must not dwell upon this 
familiar theme. 

Finally the inspired writers not only regarded the universe as a 
nature,—as a nature responsive to the spirit of man,—but as in itself 
a revelation of Deity. Behold the works, they said, and you cannot 
but discern the power and Godhead of their Maker! Thus the apostle 
Paul declared that the things that may be seen of God, left the 
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irreligion and vice of the heathen without excuse. Romans i. 20. And 
Cicero acknowledged the truth of the doctrine.’ “ When we behold 
the heavens,” he said, “and contemplate the celestial bodies, what 
can be so plain and evident as the existence of some supreme Intelli- 
gence by which all these things are governed?” That the universe 
is a true and independent revelation, a commissioned teacher of 
religion,—a, doctrine familiar enough in our day to the admirers of 
Wordsworth,—is the moral of the book of Job. Those ancient emirs 
who were disputing about the origin of evil and the mysteries of 
providence and destiny, were silenced and confounded, not by argu- 
ment, but by the revelation of God in nature. Out of the tempest 
Jehovah spoke to Job, and proclaimed, in the first thunder of his 
rebuke, that grand theme which now engages our thoughts. [Job, 
chapter xxxviii.] ‘“ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth? Declare if thou hast understanding! Who fixed its 
measures, that thou shouldst know, or who stretched the line upon it ? 
Whereon are its foundations sunken, or who laid its corner stone, 
when the morning stars sang together and the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” 

Such are the methods pursued by the inspired writers in their ex- 
plorations among the great works of God. They were not so igno- 
rant of science as some suppose, but they blended with science the 
poetry of sentiment and the spirit of devotion. And in our humble 
way we desire to imitate their example, as we contemplate the 
various objects that make up the system of the heavens. 

We repeat what we have already said; not mental strength, but 
moral weakness, has made the astronomer a sceptic. Strange would 
be his defect of higher knowledge had he never studied the starry 
heavens,—had he never pressed one round of that shining ladder 
which every night renews the dream of the patriarch of Bethel. 
Strange in any case would be such a void in human nature had that 
nature lapsed into unconscious sleep before the rising of the evening 
star. For the day alone might have declared Jehovah to his 
creatures, although not one of them had ever beheld the revelations 
of the night. What need of that season, sacred and solitary as it is, 
which David set apart to enthusiastic contemplation, when, every 
day, one of God’s mightiest works appears to all men? What need 
of a seer to spell the starry name Jehovah, hieroglyphed in multitu- 
dinous mysteries upon the darkened heavens, when, every day, the 
common eye beholds, as it were, the apocalyptic angel,—the angel 
of a divine presence, standing in the sun? “If any one doubts an 
omnipotent, omnipresent God,” says a heathen writer who was not 
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less distinguished in philosophy than in oratory, “I really do not 
understand why the same man may not doubt whether there is a 
sun or not.” * 

This orb man has never belittled in his conceptions. Whether 
from its kindly relations to the seasons and the elements, and the 
whole life of man, or from its awful brightness glowing in the sky as 
if, in the brilliant language of Gilfillan, ‘God had dipped his hand 
in glory and touched it on the firmament,” the tendency has rather 
been to make the sun an object of worship. The nations along the 
Euphrates fell prostrate before his first ray from the orient; and to 
their descendants that must have appeared, as it truly was, one of 
the most tremendous moments of history, when nature startled and 
stopped at the cry of Joshua, “Sun! stand thou still upon Gibeon.” 
Monotheism itself recognized the divinity of this symbol; and por- 
trayed the glory and blessing of Messiah’s advent as the appearing 
of a morning star, heralded by cool breezes, scaling and conquering 
the dark earthly ramparts of the Moab mountains, until at length it 
stood upon the horizon a full orbed celestial resplendency, “a sun 
of righteousness with healing in its wings.” 

Even the familiarity of thousands of years has abated no jot of 
its grandeur. Instruments, measurements, discoveries and specula- 
tions, have only magnified the attributes of the great luminary. It 
is false to say of the works of God that familiarity breeds contempt. 
We become weary of an object when we have discovered its imper- 
fections, or have explored and exhausted its attractions. But no 
work of a divine artist yields up all its wealth of endowment to our 
scrutiny; least of all does one of his masterpieces surrender its 
wonders to our irreverence. The immense on the one hand, the 
minute on the other, baffle our thought like the infinite. 

After all our discoveries and computations, how little do we know 
about the sun! What adequate conception can be formed of the dis- 
tance which the solar light traverses on its way to our globe,—the 
distance of over ninety one millions of miles? What adequate con- 
ception can be formed of an ocean of fire one million four hundred 
thousand times larger than the volume of this great globe? It is 
indeed possible for us to measure a world which, if it were moved 
from its place and made to touch the earth, would ascend in its pon- 
derous mass sixteen times higher than the distant moon, but who can 
grasp tit in his thought? What’ adequate conception can be formed 
of that fierce conflagration which would instantly turn gold into 


1De Nat. Doer. IT. 2. 
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vapor, and which has been burning on for untold thousands of years 
without any sensible aliment, and without diminution; that chaos 
of blazing hydrogen, bursting up at times into mountains of flame 
one hundred and fifty thousand miles in length, and seventy five 
thousand miles in height, or shooting out into red swords seventy- 
five thousand miles from hilt to point, and in every direction men- 
acing and daunting the heavens. The telescope sometimes reveals 
mines, in its golden disc, immense enough to receive thirty such 
worlds as this; and, far within, a ring of grey atmosphere, and, inner- 
most of all, the dark body of the sun, two thousand miles or more 
beneath the fiery exterior circumference, and so guarded by its cloudy 
shield that perchance life may flourish upon it. Do creatures spirit- 
ually fashioned as we, walk the streets of that splendid city, bathed 
in perpetual light, and survey through its mighty telescopes all the 
surrounding worlds? Who can tell? 

Nor, with all our boasted discoveries, have we yet penetrated the 
secrets of solar motion. We know that the sun revolves on its axis, 
and that the planets cluster and sweep around it; but, as Sir William 
Herschell discovered, all these are the lesser motions of the system. 
The sun with his satellites is only a part of a numberless astral pro- 
cession marching through the heavens. We are silently and grandly 
moving on, whither we know by the opening stars of the northern 
constellation Hercules; but around what point and how, and why, 
we may never know. But this we know, that such mighty effects ~ 
must have a corresponding cause. Philosophize as we may, we reed 
not, we must not, repress that noble sympathy with which mind com- 
munes with mind,—that spiritual insight to which every contrivance 
discloses intelligence, every law a commanding will, every benefaction 
a loving heart. This orb, this system, in the vastness of their fabric, 
in their complicated movements, in their harmonious operations, in 
their kindly purposes, betray the secret of their origin. Blind in- 
deed must be the eyes which cannot decipher these monuments of 
boundless power, unsearchable.wisdom, ineffable love. And even if 
here and there the fair fabric of the universe is shot with darker 
hues, why should it be difficult for a race of sinners, to read the ob- 
scure intimations of that incorruptible justice which conscience itself. 
attests? Ah! they cannot read who will not! The severe denun- 
ciations of Coleridge applies as truly to sceptical science as to infi- 
delity itself. F 


Forth from his dark and lonely hiding place, 
Portentous sight! the owlet Atheism, 
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Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, ‘“‘ Where is it?” 


But there is a more sacred season than the day:—that which 
astronomy specially chooses,—that when David swept his harp and 
sung: “ When I consider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him?” Psalm 
xix. With the fine instinct of inspiration, if we may so speak, he 
waited till earth’s clamors were hushed and earth’s trivialties had 
gone to sleep, before he girt his royal mantle more closely to his form, 
now chill with age, and went forth to commune with the Maker of 
all, amid the moonlight and the stars. Ageandevening! How close 
and touching the analogy, of which both nature and the Scriptures 
speak! This period of life, its eventide, is solitary and sad. Early 
friendships, are left a great space behind. Wonted joys die out, one 
by one, as the rich hues of the earth fade at twilight, and the cloudy 
glories of the west expire. The ear catches more uncertainly, and 
at wider intervals, the sound of accustomed voices. There is a dim- 
ness and a darkness before the eyes. The night cometh and oh, it is 
very solitary and very sad! We entered into the world alone. We 
go into an untried eternity alone. And surely that must be a dread- 
ful moment when the soul feels the solitary hour approaching,—a 
dreadful moment when the sunlit joys of life have all departed, and 
the trembling limbs of the pilgrim would fain adjust themselves for 
the last sleep, and great walls of darkness rise around him, shutting 
him up from his fellows. But no! we will not thus speak. The 
earth*darkens, but there is light in heaven. A radiance of beauty 
such as never shone by day, spreads over the unfathomed eternal 
abysses of the night. The faded prospects of time give place to im- 
mortal visions. Fear not thou, aged pilgrim, the silence and the 
loneliness around thee; when these are deepest there shall be high 
noon in heaven. Look forth, if yet thy glazed eye can see them, on 
the pure glories of the upper air, and compose thyself to the final 
slumber, thinking how soon thou also shalt shine with the brightness 
of the firmament and as the stars forever and ever. 

The visions of the night are striking emblems and prefigurations 
of eternal scenes. Yet the Christian teacher is also bound to regard 
them in their scientific aspects and as material, substantial realities. 
They have indeed the same origin as the Scriptures, and to some extent 


the same design. They are the works of God. They give a sensible 
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expression to his attributes. The stamp of his peculiar majesty is 
upon them. The line of their appointed path encompasses all the 
earth that they may declare the glory of their Maker, in showing his 
handiwork to all the earth’s inhabitants. When the many voices of 
the day are hushed and the fountain of its testimony is sealed, night, 
with her speechless and voiceless witnesses, utters her knowledge of 
God’s perfections and maintains the unbroken succession of his praise. 

When the Hebrews described the moon as a benignant sign, and 
yet as a hostile power armed to smite and to destroy; when the 
Greeks personified the moon as a beautiful huntress, unconquered by 
love; as a veiled, meek divinity, shedding kindly influences upon the 
young; as a fierce amazon, raining arrows of disease and death from 
her etherial car; they gave form to those elements of gentleness 
and severity ‘mingling in the aspect with which the queen of night 
regards the earth. The pure beauty of the moon, the analogy of 
its changeful phases with the hopes and fears and vicissitudes of life, 
its healthful influence upon the tides, earth’s beating arteries, the 
sympathy with which its softened light seems to respond to the more 
refined emotions of love and sorrow,—have been sung by all bards. 
But, on the other hand, its shadowy, uncertain glimmer has seemed 
the proper abode for spectral terrors; and sickness has become a 
fiercer pain, and mental disease a hopeless lunacy, under its influ- 
ence; and as the astronomer turns his glass to its “spotty orb” a 
spectacle of savage and terrific grandeur bursts upon his view. At 
the distance of two hundred and thirty-seven thousand miles the eye 
marks its broad plains intersected and scarred with furrows; its steep 
conical mountains ; its vast ramparts of rock ; its stupendous craters, 
streaked outwardly with lava torrents, and overlaid inwardly with 
bands of perpetual fire; all appearing distinctly through theethin- 
nest atmosphere; all constituting a scene of wild sublimity baptized 
in hues of living beauty; all symbolizing, shall we say, the look of 
anger, yet of pitiful relenting with which the Creator beholds the 
sinful earth. 

We still question the heavens. From the inner sun, far out to the 
inconceivable distance of one billion eight hundred millions of miles, 
eight great planets, with their moons, form the land-marks of the 
solar system, separated from each other by regularly progressive dis- 
tances, except where the beautiful group of the asteroids intervenes 
as a zone between the interior and exterior planets. And, now and 
then, we behold eccentric comets trail through the sky, brightening 
as they approach the sun, darkening as they leave it, and lost at 
length in the infinite deeps from which they came. 
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Of course, to us the most important of all these objects is the earth, 
which constitutes our dwelling-place and post of observation, and 
which, in more particulars than we are apt to consider, serves to con- 
nect us with the general system. Here the primal light that shone 
upon the darkness was earth-light, which made the first creative 
day,—the sun, moon, and planets of our system beginning their minis- 
try on the fourth day. For the conclusions of modern astronomy have) 
overthrown the objection to the Mosaic record of light before the | 
sun. In the spring of last year, it was discovered by Secchi, of the 
College Observatory at Rome, that Brorsen’s comet, with its thin 
nucleus, emits its own light. And the evidences have, since that 
time, been multiplying, that there is a luminous element in the earth, 
also, like that which crowns the poles in the far-streaming, beautiful, 
aurora. Of precisely the same constituent parts is the zodiacal light,\ 
that faint, tremulous, gigantic cone, which glorifies the western hori-| 
zon of the tropics a little after sunset, and the orient a little before | 
sunrise. The spectroscope gives reason to believe that this is a neb- | 
ulous ring that surrounds the earth, and is only visible in the dusky | 
light of the gloaming, just as the great Nebula in Orion is better 
seen in moonlight than on dark nights, on the optical principle that | 
“the difference of two lights is the more easily appreciated when / 
they are weak than when they are strong.”’ Thus astronomy, as 
well as Scripture, shows us light without the sun, and utters the 
invocation of Milton: 


Hail, holy light! Offspring of heaven first born ! 


First the Spirit brooded over the chaos; then light broke forth,— 
at once his first perfect work, and his sacred, perpetual revelation 
and symbol; light, a mysterious tremor and vibration, in which the 
life and formative power of nature began; light, kindled in the 
atmosphere of this world, of all worlds, as the primal condition of 
science and religion. 

But in this earth-light, which, receiving and reflecting the light of 
other spheres, embraces the light of the universe, there is a more 
recondite mystery, which the Scriptures indeed suggest, but which it 
is the glory of our age to have discovered. This light, when refracted, 
is the most instructive and wonderful of all natural phenomena. 
You remember under what solemn terms the subject is referred 
to in the eighth chapter of Genesis. The rainbow, which is simply 
light decomposed by falling showers and casting its many-colored 


1 Annual of Scient. Dis. 1869. p. 344. 
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beauty upon opposing thunder-clouds, is represented as the very 
token of a divine covenant,—as in some strange sense a bond uniting 
earth and heaven. Theold Hebrews regarded it as a great band, join- 
ing these two regions, and keeping them together. Sodid the Greeks, 
whose name Iris comes from ¢?pw to tie or bind. So did the ancient 
Germans, who called it Bifroest, the living way, and Asenbruecke, 
the bridge of the gods. But the moderns, rejecting these material 
ideas, have dwelt for the most part on the symbolism of the rainbow. 
In the light subduing the lightning, they have discerned the victory 
of God’s love over his wrath ; in the light breaking through the sable 
vault, the readiness of heavenly truth to penetrate the glooms of 
human nature; in the bright sign connecting heaven and earth, 
peace between God and man; in the broad arch extending from hori- 
zon to horizon, the all-embracing scope of grace. But, while retain- 
ing these symbols, we have discovered, in these days, the most won- 
derful truth in the old material idea. The rainbow is indeed the 
bond uniting earth and heaven; it is a vast bridge, upon which we 
can traverse the remotest regions of the starry universe. The prism 
of glass has the same power of refraction as the rain crystals; and 
more manageable than the colored glance of the sun upon a,night of 
clouds, throws its rainbow upon the student’s wall, upon the lec- 
turer’s screen, upon the magic lenses of the astronomer. 

And now it is found that this spectrum, this band of various hues 
into which a ray of light is resolved by the prism, this rainbow of the 
observatory, is modified by the character of the object from which the 
light proceeds. The light of a heated body gives a spectrum like the 
rainbow. The light of an zgnited gas gives the same spectrum, except 
that here and there a band or line of different color breaks the con- 
nection. What the gas is can always be determined by the color of 
these lines, which are green, red, blue, yellow, and the like, thus the 
vapor of silver has always two bright green lines; or by the number 
of the lines, thus iron has seventy or eighty; or by their breadth and 
relative position, These two last tests are the only ones applicable 
when the light of a world and its gaseous atmosphere are blended in 
the ray we examine, for in this case the lines proper to the light-giv- 
ing gas or vapor are present in the spectrum, in their characteristic 
sizes and places, but their peculiar colors are lost. They become 
black. It will at once be perceived what a vast fund of knowledge 
these principles, in their practical application, will impart. Indeed 
astronomers are now, in the use of a little instrument called the spec- 
troscope, exploring the atmosphere of the sun and the moon, and the 
planets and the fixed stars, and the comets and the misty nebula. 
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They can tell us now what lights are worlds, and what are wander- 
ing fire-clouds; what stars have water, and what are all of flame; 
what are earths like ours, in their constituents, and what belong to 
a different order of creation; and from distances which algebra can- 
not compute, the rainbow splinter which they examine, proclaims 
what stars are rushing towards us, and what are hurrying away. 
Henceforth the rainbow has a new sacredness, as the bond of the 
universe. It is charged with nobler significance as the sign of a 
divine covenant uniting heaven and earth, man and Deity. 


Faith cannot but the symbol own: 
The rainbow round the mercy throne; 
Or part of the great spousal ring 
That weds the bride unto her King; 
Or half disclosed with his bright bow, 
The mighty conqueror seen below. 


But the earth forms part ofa mightier system. Looking overhead, 
as the daylight fades, we see a belt of milky hue spilt across the sky. 
At one point it seems to divide into two channels, which again unite, 
embracing an island of blue ether between them. Or rather, it 
seems like a cloudy wheel split through half its circumference, and 
having the earth nearly at its axle. That encircling belt of whitish 
cloud constitutes our department in boundless space. It is the blended 
lustre of suns and systems inconceivably remote, and we can just see 
its glimmer as it dies away along the pathless wastes of the universe. 
To the telescope it frequently resolves itself into stars, “scattered by 
millions, like glittering dust, on the background of the general heav- 
ens.” Monstrous and numberless as they are, we can barely discern 
them, twinkling like dim light-houses on the outermost blue coasts 
where our galaxy touches an unfathomable sea. 

But even this galaxy is a unit of a greater system. A galaxy in 
Canis Minor presents a similar appearance to ours. A beamy ring, 
split on one side, encircles a globe of burning spots,—clustered mil- 
lions of suns and satellites. And all around us new galaxies appear, 
isolated from all others by unmeasured intervals ; and the soul of the 
beholder is overwhelmed with the conception that all those nebulous 
rings, discs, ovals, globes, and awful and indescribable shapes grained 
with planetary gold, are heavens deepening under heavens, heavens 
broadening into heavens, heavens overhanging and encircling heav- 
ens, the vast and glorious outposts of the heaven of heavens, that we 
cannot see, the vestibule of a temple paved and arched and crowned with 
light,—a temple in whose outermost court science renews the rapture 
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of antique devotion. We shrink from the details of so tremendous 
atheme. We venture upon no minuter estimates, for well we know 
that human language has no words, and the human mind no power by 
which it can measure immensity. The imagination, in its excursions 
among God’s works, scarce leaves the surface of the earth, before it 
enters a region of boundless possibilities. There is a darkness which 
arises from excess of light; there is a knowledge which baffles and 
overwhelms. So Herbert felt, and so do we, when we seek to com- 
prehend the grandeur of creation : 


Oh, rack me not to such extent; 
These distances belong to thee : 

The world’s too little for thy tent, 
A grave too big for me! 


But there is one speculation, if speculation it may be called, which 
has been made the ground of skeptical objection against Christianity, 
tianity, and therefore claims our special notice. The objection is 
briefly this: The worlds are inhabited. This world is a unit among 
myriads of creations as richly endowed as itself. Hence it follows 
that the mission of God’s Son to this world is incredible, and that the 
local religion which bears his name is untrue. Let us then inquire, 
first, Are the worlds around us inhabited? second, What bearings 
does this fact, if it can be established, have upon the evidences of 
Christianity. 

For our part, we hold the doctrine of the plurality of worlds, 
although it has not yet received the unanimous consent of scientists. 
It has been rejected by many distinguished Germans, among whom 
are Hegel and Ebrard; and has been assailed from high scientific 
grounds, and with great dialectical ability, by Prof. Whewell, of 
Oxford. On purely philosophical assumptions, Hegel maintained 
that the stars were mere films of light, the earth alone being the 
abode of intelligence. On scientific grounds, Ebrard and Whewell 
contend that the earth is the advanced planet of our system, the 
others being yet unfinished and unfit for habitation, and that all the 
visible bodies in the heavens may be in the same rudimentary state. 

We cannot enter at large into the discussion of this subject. Let . 
it suffice to say, that the doctrine of a desert universe appears to be 
unwarranted by the facts adduced in its support, and to be opposed 
both to the teachings of the divine Word, and to the moral instincts 
of human nature. 

It is, we say, unwarranted by facts. For while we freely admit that 
other worlds do exist, under such conditions of heat and cold, of 
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rarity and density as would be unsuited to such bodies as we now 
possess, it by no means follows that human bodies may not have been 
organized there according to those conditions, and may not now be 
enjoying, in their various spheres, a life as vigorous as our own. We 
cannot live in the ocean, and yet it swarms with creatures. Had 
God been pleased to form us with a suitable organization, its sparry 
caves and coral groves might have been our proper abode. 

Further: science is multiplying the evidences of a correspondence 
between other worlds and ours. Thus the greenish belts upon the 
lunar mountains, which last for a few months, and then disappear, 
are with great probability supposed by Schwabe to be belts of deci- 
duous vegetation. Again, it has been finally proved by Janssen that 
there is ice at the northern and southern poles of Mars, extending 
farther toward the equator than the ice-zone of our earth, but lasting 
but for a few months, when it melts away. Last year Secchi discov- 
ered that Venus is surrounded with an atmosphere analagous to ours ; 
as is also the case with Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The scientific 
argument in favor of a plurality of worlds, so far as the planets of our 
system are concerned, has been thus summed up by a distinguished 
living astronomer: “They form one family. They revolve around 
the same central body giving them light and heat. They have each 
a@ year, seasons, an atmosphere; and on many of the planets, clouds 
have been observed in these atmospheres. Finally, water, which 
plays so important a part in all organized beings, is also an element 
common to the planets. These are powerful reasons to think that 
life is no exclusive privilege of our little earth, the younger sister in 
the great planetary family.”? 

But the doctrine of a desolate universe is not only unsupported by 
scientific evidence, it is also opposed to the teachings of the divine 
Word. For as we have already observed, the narrative of creation 
in Genesis unites the heavens, and the earth as parts of one system. 
Throughout the Old Testament, the accounts of heavenly hosts and 
descending angels more than suggest that the regions above us are 
richly endowed with created life. And when Christ was about to 
leave the earth, he spoke of the universe as his Father’s house, con- 
sisting of many mansions, among which he went to prepare the place 
of abode for his people. How empty would be this divine assurance, 
how meaningless those tender, consoling words, “ my Father's house,” 
and the “many mansions,” if every other region of the universe 
besides the earth were as tenantless as some graceful temple of 


1 Ann. Disc. for 69, pp. 389, 345. 
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Palmyra, or some giant city of Bashan, rising white and silent in the _ 
heart of the unbounded desert! 

And finally, the doctrine of a waste universe is opposed to the 
moral instincts of human nature. For, as we have shown, the earth 
is but one of many earths. If it were annihilated, its loss would 
scarce be observed more than the fall of one leaf in a forest. And 
now, if God has clothed this world so luxuriantly with life, that every 
frail flower has its little scaly tenants, and every thin grass-blade is 
sheathed with insects like a scabbard, is it not preposterous to think 
that amplest worlds, with suns and moons, and days and nights and 
seasons, are creatureless,—filled with provisions which none enjoy, 
and contrivances of wisdom which none admire, and monuments of 
divine power and Godhead which constrain none to adore? Surely 
those worlds are peopled, and peopled with creatures like ourselves | 
Surely there are minds to know him, and hearts to love him every- 
where. He who “made not the earth in vain, but made it to be 
inhabited,” hath not made in vain the last planet that rolls along the 
verge of immensity. And seeing this must be so, the reverence 
which the heavens awaken is as wide in its scope as the law of gravi- 
tation ; it is the spiritual sympathy, the moral attraction of the uni- 
verse. It is an elevating, inspiring thought, that the heavens, the 
work of God’s fingers, and the moon and the stars, which he has 
ordained, are the mansions of our humanity, that God loves his image 
so greatly that he has erected dwellings for it in myriads of worlds. 

But why, then, interposes the objector to whom we have conceded 
so much, why then did God send his Son only into this world? Why 
should the cross have been erected here? Or why at all should 
there have been a sacrifice so amazing to accomplish a result so 
small? Why not here? we reply; was there not evil in the world, 
and doth it not become the universal Father to interpose the devices 
of his love that he may save his children. Granted that of ourselves 
we deserve nothing at his hands! Yet dwarfed as our noble propor- 
tions have been, we will not forget that theimage of God is in us. 
Nay, we know not but that here alone the noblest created nature was 
inoculated with sin. Or if Satanic excursions bore the contagion to 
other regions of the universe and spread moral disease and death 
among other families of man, this guilty and miserable earth may 
have been the stronghold of his dominion, and it may have been need- 
ful on this account that the Redeemer should descend to our planet, 
when he assayed to smite the prince of darkness from his throne. 

And if there be sinners in other worlds, be assured that the gospel 
is preached in those worlds; preached, it may be, as it was by our 
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patriarchs of the ancient time, who never with fleshy eyes saw the 
day of Christ; preached, if need be, by angelic messengers, who 
perchance now trumpet in every stellar and solar atmosphere, and 
shout from world to world: Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will to men; preached, to quote the language of the 
apostle, “that in the dispensation of the fulness of time, God might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in the 
heavens and which are on the earth; even in him.” 

The earth is:small, yet let us not judge a moral transaction by the 
dimensions of the theatre where it takes place. As a battle may be 
fought at some grey pass of Marathon, or at some sordid village of 
Waterloo, that shall change the fortunes of a world for a thousand years, 
so here, on this small world, a triumph may have been achieved by the 
Son of God, that distributes its mighty spoils to all systems, through 
alltime; and for the temptation and anguish of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades may be fuller of vernal promise, and the 
wintry bands of Orion may have melted and relaxed, and seasons of 
salvation may have befallen all the signs of the zodiac, and Arcturus, 
with his sons, may have repented, believed, and worshipped God. 

Do thou also worship, child of earth! Great for others, this re- 
redemption is greatest for thee. With the nature of thy forefather 
upon him, canst thou forget that the mighty Maker of the universe 
tabernacled amongst us? We are as the dust before him; and all 
around our earth are sphery wonders,—sublime expressions of the 
sublimest God. Yet it was to us, above all others, that he came. 
Here “ the “fulness of him that filleth all in all” was concentrated ; 
here God “emptied himself of his glory,” that he might appear to 
mortal eyes in his fulness of grace and of truth. And therefore, 
more than others, we need to receive the impressions of his majesty. 
We need to nurse our gratitude by learning how rich he was before he 
became poor for our sakes. We need to watch, as the moving heavens 
write his name upon etherial spaces; to stand in thankful worship 
under the great tabernacle that stretches down from the zenith, and 
see how its cloudy curtains are shaken by the hallelujahs of a universe 
redeemed. Ah! shall we not be pardoned even if a human sentiment 
mingle with that prospect? God will not take it hardly, if our gaze 
is fixed upon some bright sphere, and we think, yonder my loved and 
lost may gather. There the wasted cheeks are flushed with immortal 
beauty, and the glazed eyes flash ‘with immortal lustre, and the voice 
that was once so dear, that was once so frozen by the chills of death, 
is melted into immortal melodies. Let me not ask my God if those 
flowers that once withered on my breast, that are now transplanted 
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in his paradise, shall again be mine. Let me rather submit myself 
reverently to the boundless power and love that are all around me, 
encouraging an affection that, trusting in him, believeth and hopeth 
all things. Let me rather wait with patience for the reunions I 
anticipate, and for the transporting vision and likeness and company 
of Jesus to which Iaspire. For the great Creator is the great Re- 
deemer. Miracle of mercy! he permits me to call him my Saviour 


and my God ! 
E. T. WINKLER. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

















TERTULLIAN ON THE RITE OF BAPTISM. 


As a passage from the recent “ Translations of the Writings of the 

Fathers down to A. D. 325,” has been appealed to as furnish- 
ing evidence that the baptism of the primitive Christians was not 
immersion, and as a lively expectation has been expressed of further 
assistance from the same quarter to those who defend sprinkling or 
pouring as baptism, it may be well to call attention to the fact that 
translators are not infallible, and that Pedobaptist scholars are liable, 
as well as others, to be warped in judgment by a desire to justify 
their own practice. The “Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers” in “The Anti-Nicene Library” are certainly, for the most 
‘part, very creditable to the gentlemen who have made them, and we 
have taken more than one occasion to express our sense of the im- 
portant service which they are rendering to the Christians of our 
day, by putting the thoughts of the fathers in readable English. 
But some mistakes have found their way into these translations, and 
one of them, it seems, has already been laid hold of to underprop a 
falling edifice. 

The passage appealed to if in “The Writings of Tertullian,” 
volume I, p. 232, and is translated as follows by the “ Rev. 8S. Thel- 
wall, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge:” ‘So that from 
the very fact, that with so great simplicity, without pomp, without 
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any considerable novelty of preparation, finally, without expense, a 
man is dipped in water, and, amid the utterance of some few words, 
is sprinkled, and rises again not much (or not at all) the cleaner, the 
consequent attainment of eternity is esteemed the more incredible.” 
Now, with this translation before us, and conceding for a moment its 
correctness, it is natural to inquire, why “a man was dipped in 
water,” at all, if the act of “sprinkling him, during the utterance of 
some few words,” was his baptism? For, unless the dipping in water 
was deemed essential to the ordinance, it was doubtless often omitted ; 
why then was it mentioned in this place where Tertullian is showing 
the simplicity of the rite? and where he says nothing of the “blessed 
unction,” referred to as so important in the seventh chapter of his 
treatise? Plainly, in his judgment, the “dipping in water” was 
indispensable to the rite. 

But we turn to the original text of the words of Mr. Thelwall’s 
translation, which are italicized above. They are these: homo in 
aqua demissus et inter pauca verba tinctus. What do they signify ? 
Let us begin with the word tinctus, which Mr. Thelwall has trans- 
lated “is sprinkled.” It is a participle from the verb tingo, defined 
in the Latin lexicon of Freund, translated by Andrews, “to wet, 
moisten, bathe with or in any liquid,” and, “in particular, to soak in 
‘color, dye, color, tinge,” and finally, in a tropical sense, “to tincture, 
i. @., imbue, furnish well with,” e. g., learning or “letters.” We find 
no warrant in these definitions, or in the numerous passages brought 
forward to substantiate them, for translating the verb, to sprinkle. 

But how is the word used by Tertullian? Apparently as the ver- 
nacular term, in North Africa, for the act of baptizing. For it is 
used by him in his treatise “On Baptism,” from which the sentence 
under examination is taken, no less than forty-nine times, and Mr. 
Thelwall himself has translated it by the word baptize forty-eight 
times. If the word means to. sprinkle, why did he not translate it 
thus in a few other passages at least? If it does not mean to sprin- 
kle, in any ordinary use of language, or by its own force, what gives 
it this meaning in the place quoted? We shall be glad to see a 
straightforward answer to this question. “A man is led down in 
the water, and, while a few words are spoken, is‘ bathed, or immersed.” 
Is not this a natural expression ? 

Besides, there is a Latin word which signifies to sprinkle, and Ter- 
tullian employs it thrice at least in this very treatise; once in chapter 
6, where, speaking of heathen rites, he says, that “waters carried 
around expiate by sprinkling (aspergine) villas, houses, temples, 
and whole cities;” and again, in chapter 12, where he says: “ Others 
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suggest,—constrainedly, it is plain,—that the apostles then realized 
an equivalent for baptism, wheu, in their little ship, they were covered 
by the spray of the waves,—fluctibus adspersi operti sunt: that 
Peter also himself was sufficiently immersed when he walked through 
the sea,—per mare, But, as I think, it is one thing to be sprinkled 
or intercepted by the violence of the sea, another to be baptized 
(tingut) by the rule of religion.” 

We have said that Tertullian seems to use the verb tingo or tinguo, 
as if it were the vernacular representative for the Greek verb bap- 
tizo. In support of this statement, we appeal not only to the fact 
that he uses it far more frequently than any other verb to denote the 
act of baptism, but also to the fact that he employs it in passages 
quoted from the Sacred Record. Thus, in chapter 13, “Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost;” and in chapter 14, “ For Christ sent me not 
to baptize;” also, in chapter 11, “And yet he baptized not, but his 
disciples ;” and in chapter 10, John the Baptist is represented as say- 
ing that he himself baptized in repentance only, while One would 
soon come who “would baptize in the Spirit and fire.” It appears to 
us, therefore, quite certain that the Latin version of the New Testa- 
ment used in North Africa at the time of Tertullian commonly 
rendered the verb baptizo by tingo. 

But it is important to notice the other terms employed by this 
father to denote the act of baptizing. One of these is the verb lavo, 
to lave or bathe, while the noun davacrum is used very often in the 
sense of bath, or possibly bathing. Thus, Thelwall translates a pas- 
sage in chapter 12: “Now, whether they [the apostles] were baptized 
in any manner whatever, or whether they continued unbathed (dlotz) 
to the end, so that even the saying of the Lord touching the one 
bath (Javacro),” etc., and not infrequently does he recognize this as 
the true sense of the word (see the close of chapter 15), while, of 
course, he never renders it sprinkle or pour. It must, however, be 
conceded that he often translates the noun, font, which is less exact, 
and perhaps also the verb, in some few instances, wash. Consistency 
and a just regard to the proper meaning of words should have led 
him to represent them uniformly by the words bathe and bath. 
Another verb which he occasionally employs is dilwo, which Thelwall 
renders wash, in chapter 4: “It makes no difference whether a man 
be washed in a sea or a pool, a stream or a fount, a lake or a trough 
(alveo); nor is tnere any distinction between those whom John, in 
the Jordan, and whom Peter, in the Tiber, baptized.” He also uses 
abluo and abluti, chapters 5 and 15, and without doubt in the sense 
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of a bathing of the whole person. And finally, he makes use of the 
word mergo for the same purpose. In chapter 7, we have these 
words (Thelwall’s version): ‘Thus, too, in owr case, the unction runs 
[down our flesh] carnally, but profits spiritually, in the same way as 
the act of baptism itself too is carnal, in that we are plunged in water 
(in aqua mergimur), the effect spiritual, in that we are freed from 
sins.” Again, chapter 8, “by the self-same law of heavenly effect, to 
earth, that is, to our flesh, as it emerges from the font (emergenti de 
lavacro) after its old sins, flies the dove of the Holy Spirit, bringing 
the peace of God.” He also says that “we enter the bath once,.. . 
but the Jewish Israel bathes daily” (chapter 15). 

It is needless to pursue the examination further; and we cannot 
forbear saying, that there is no reason whatever for supposing the 
word tinctus to have been used by Tertullian in the passage first 
quoted (chapter 2) in the sense of “sprinkled.” He always uses the 
term, with reference to baptism, in such a way that it may 
properly be rendered immerse; and we know, from other words 
and phrases which he employs, that he could have meant nothing 
but immersion by it. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
NewrTon CENTRE, Mass. 


























EXEGESIS OF JOHN I. 16. 


“ And of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace.” John i. 16. 

“Grace for grace.” What is the meaning of this rare expression ? 
Bengel says, “‘ Hach grace, though when given, large enough, is, as 
it were, overwhelmed by the accumulation and fulness of that which 
follows.” Alford, “Continual accessions of grace, new grace coming 
upon and succeeding the former.” Such, in substance is the view of 
several others. But, with all respect for such authority, we think 
this interpretation smothers the real thought by putting in the words 
a meaning foreign to the idea of the whole passage. 

The phrase zdépw dvr? ydperos rendered literally would be, “grace 
over against grace ;” or freely, a grace or excellence of character re- 
ceived by the Christian corresponding to each grace or excellence in 
Christ. , 

That this natural translation is the correct one seems abundantly 
shown : 

I. By the words themselves. If, as Alford says, it were “grace 
upon grace,” we should naturally expect é¢=? ydpw or zdprtt, as we have 
in the Sept., “line upon (2) line, precept upon precept.” But the 
genitive shows that dz: is not used thus for éz¢. 

A still greater objection is the unnatural meaning it would thus 
give to 47, This preposition almost universally represents the ob- 
jects of relation as “over against,” “corresponding to,” “ in place 
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of,” each other. Scarcely any preposition clings with such tenacity 
to its literal meaning. Out of the hundreds of instances as it occurs 
alone or in compounds take these from the New Testament: “ An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” “life a ransom for many,” “not 
rendering evil for evil,” “in the room of his father Herod.” Indeed, 
in every Scriptural example it may be rendered by some shade of 
its literal meaning, but in no case for éxé, 

Past the countless instances of 47 in classical authors, one must 
needs go back as far as Theognis before any such use of it is found. 
Even in that instance such an unusual meaning is not absolutely 
necessary, and is made still more doubtful by the use of it two lines 
before with the simple meaning, “ in place of.” 

The literal meaning of zéprs is, of course, beauty or elegance of 
person, as we say’ “grace of form;” as Homer says “shining with 
beauty and grace ;” as Solomon says, grace is “ deceitful and beauty 
is vain.” From this primary meaning come naturally the secondary 
meanings, “ moral excellence,” “favor,” “mercy,” “ gifts of mercy.” 
And its use in the New Testament follows, generally speaking, 
this historical development of meaning. ‘Moral excellence,” “ grace 
of character,” are the meanings commonly found in the gospels; in 
the Acts the other meanings come in and decidedly prevail in the 
epistles. This is confirmed by the fact that “grace of God,—the 
usual expression for favor, mercy,—is used only once in the gospels, 
and as, in that instance, it refers to Christ,—who could not be said 
to have mercy or favor resting upon him,—it must, as in the other 
instances, refer to the excellence of character as seen “upon” him. 
So likewise in 2 Corinthians viii. 6-8, Christ’s becoming poor that we 
might become rich is called his “ grace” ; and Titus is urged to per- 
fect in them “ the same grace,” that they might abound in it as they 
abounded in knowledge and diligence. Also in 1 Peter ii. 19-21, 
patient endurance of wrong-doing is said to be “grave” before God, 
and a resemblance to the character and example of Christ. 

II. By the demands of the context. Those who make grace here 
mean gifts of mercy, admit that John is very careful in his choice of 
words, but when he says in vs. 17, “the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” they labor awkwardly to 
show why,—if grace and truth are gifts as well as the law,—the 
grace and truth also are not spoken of as given. But now the diffi- 
culty disappears. God gave (#407) through Moses the lifeless, un- 
productive law that was powerless to produce in man a single moral 
excellence, a single beauty of character. But in Christ there was 
(2yéeto) before the world’s eyes a real, living excellence; in him there 
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existed the radiant grace of beauty and worth. In him it was not 
abstract truth in words and precepts, but truth in the concrete, truth 
written out in the shining glories of his character, truth living in his 
living features; for although he never said “I give the truth,” he 
said, ‘I am the truth.” Moreover vs. 14 is clearly parallel to vs. 
16. The word becomes flesh, his glory is manifested, that glory is 
full of grace and truth. Of these excellences he is “full”; of that 
“ fulness,’—the fulness of beauty and worth that was in him,—we 
receive a portion of each excellence, a grace for a grace. These ex- 
cellences must be glorious, for, although no man had seen God at any 
time, the only-begotten Son had “ declared him,” revealed him, mani- 
fested him, because that Son was “God manifest in the flesh.” In- 
deed so glorious was that grace when allowed to shine out in his 
transfiguration that the disciples fell on their face and were sore 
afraid. This explains also why “grace” in this sense is so frequently 
associated with “glory.” In vs. 14 it is such glory as God’s Son 
would have, “full of grace.” We are “ predestinated . . . to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, in which we are accepted (lit. graced) 
in the beloved.” (Ephesians i. 5, 6.) “Glorified according to his 
grace.” (1 Thessalonians i. 12.) Grace, honor and glory are to be 
brought unto us at the appearing of Jesus Christ. (1 Peter i. 7-12. 

II. By its harmony with other Scripture. Christ is “the image 
of the invisible God,” “the brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his person”; to as many as receive him he gives “ power to 
become the sons of God”; they are renewed in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and true holiness after the image of him that created them ; in 
him dwells all the “fulness of the Godhead bodily;” of that fulness 
have all that are “ born of God” received, and “ grace for grace,” an 
excellence corresponding to each excellence in him, a beauty, a moral 
worth “over against” each one in him. Such is the precious truth 
folded up in these simple words. Doubtful classical examples can 
scarcely justify a departure from the literal rendering of this unique 
phrase. 

This creation of sons in the likeness of their elder brother may be 
viewed in three aspects :— 

The likeness 1s real. 

_ Darwin has not yet shown us a man developed from a brute, or a 
brute from an atom. And the God of the physical world is the God 
of the spiritual. He does not develop a sinner into a saint by any 
fostering process, but his creative power fashions at once the “new 
creature.” Development is not attempted until the new life is there 
in its real presence. To our eye the resemblance may appear very 
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faint, but if there has been a creation in the image of Christ, every 
feature is there in some degree of resemblance. Perhaps not even 
the large eye of charity, perhaps only the eye of him who “ knoweth 
them,” can detect each feature, yet there they all are in undoubted 
reality. 

God’s power and God’s time will make visible each lineament. 

Cut open a rosebud, examine it with a microscope, and you find 
every organ of the perfect rose provided for. The materials for pe- 
tals and seed are folded up ready to develop. Subject a similar bud 
to the powers of sun and rain, and these elements will show their 
presence in expanding life. In the swelling acorn, too, the root, stem, 
and branches of the future oak are substantially represented. Or 
more perfectly still, the father is a more perfect man than the son 
only in the degree of his development. In the child every organ of 
the future man has a real existence. Some of those organs and 
parts may not be needed for years, but in nature’s time they will 
show that they had all been really there. As soon, also, as the healthy 
child comes to think, he shows that he possesses every human mental 
faculty, reason no less than imagination, memory no less than will, 
As this is the law in the vegetable and animal life, so, is it more per- 
fectly the law in the Christian life. 

The likeness formed in the Christian embodies the features of 
Christ’s character. They are the same in kind, but differing in de- 
gree. The joy that swells the heart is such joy as when Jesus “ re- 
joiced in Spirit.” The pity that yearns for the sinner is the -same 
that melted into tears as it looked from Christ upon Jerusalem. The 
forgiving spirit that perhaps is detected only in a resentment less 
keen than formerly is the same spirit that said “Father, forgive 
them.” By-no means equally perfect, but equally real, are the filial 
obedience and love that prompt Christ and the Christiau to say, “I 
delight to do thy will.” The analysis of sunlight shows to us that 
elements are found in the sun of the same kind as are upon our 
earth. And so in those who “shine as lights in the world” are to 
be found,—in dim reflection it may be,—elements of nature and 
character such as beamed out in glorious brightness from the “Son 
of righteousness.” 

The likeness is a growing likeness. 

The child of God is “ predestinated to be conformed to the image 
of his Son.” That Son has been formed within him “the hope of 
glory.” Every day that hope grows up towards its glorious reality, 
and thus in this sense also, “ grace is glory begun.” Such, perhaps, 
is the full significance of “grow in grace and in the knowledge 
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of Christ,” and “ be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” By 
a look of faith on Christ that image was formed, by the same looking 
the work of assimilation is carried on. “We all, with open face 
beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory.” The likeness which the sculptor 
slowly carves into the marble, has the character and features of his 
ideal,—beauty or baseness, grandeur or grief. But in this spiritual 
likeness the features are not carved in from without but wrought out 
from within. They are already there in substantial power. The 
character of the features is determined as absolutely as though writ- 
ten in the rock with a diamond pen. Not with the rigidity of a 
passive statue, but with the decision and permanence of an energetic 
life. However varied in their manifestations, their very variety 
depends on the unity, the actuality of that inward life. And where 
life is it will develop. The higher the kind of life the more surely 
“will its power be felt. Sin is destructive in its nature and fatal in 
its tendency, but its very power for death has in it a wondrous life 
The energy of its destructiveness yields only to some stronger power. 
That destructiveness has an aggressive power that clutches anything 
it may touch. Put sin away down in the most remote corner of a 
human soul, and, like the leprosy in the bones, it will work all through, 
upwards, outwards. It will wield every power. It will master every 
impulse. Put it in an angel and it will make him ademon. But 
with all this energy of power sin is weaker than life. Sin cannot 
destroy the soul it has ruined,—God alone can annihilate the life that 
God alone gave. As life is thus mightier than death, as the higher 
the kind of life the more surely is it supreme, and as our new life is 
the highest of all life—for we are “made partakers of the divine 
nature,’—so surely will the living image grow. That new nature 
is in the highest sense aggressive,—aggressive with the energy 
of God. It can permit no rival. As surely as God is the 
mightiest power, so surely will each feature, instinct with God’s 
life, grow‘and subdue and triumph. The growth may not always be 
uniform ; like physical or mental development it is promoted by 
means. The heavenly breath of prayer, the manna of the “ Word,” 
the Christian labor that gives a ruddy completeness to the whole 
character, these, and a hundred varying circumstances may vary the 
rapidity and uniformity of the growth. The mind of the healthy 
child not only possesses every faculty of the cultivated man, but 
each faculty is surely developing. So with the spiritual character 

Knowledge may grow faster than humility. Gentleness may not. 
unfold as quickly as courage. But undue growth there will not be, 
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monstrosities there cannot be. No grace is dormant; the growth 
of other graces implies its growth. Whether we can detect it or not, 
it is laying up resources of power that will need but a word or an 
incident to cut the restraint and free the swelling life. Omnipotence 
is present and 2 cannot be idle. The child must grow like the 
father, because the all-absorbing, Christian, divine life has been put 
within, and reign it must, and reign it will. 

The likeness will be ultimately perfect. 

Here all comparisons fail us. They fail because God’s truth is 
grander than human metaphor, more perfect than earthly symbol. 
The growing likeness of the child in his physical and mental features 
may in some degree represent to us the assimilation of the spiritual 
man, but only up to a certain point of development. Wesee men grow 
physically and mentally, and when maturity comes we find that it is 
but decay, and decay is death. All comparisons fail also because the 
imperfect, the finite, cannot conceive the perfect. We know, we see, 
we feel somewhat of the growing man, but nothing of the perfect 
man in Christ Jesus. We have never seen a man physically or men- 
tally perfect, much less one spiritually perfect. If Christ had re- 
. mained on earth, if his many-sided character had been studied by 
the millions of eyes that have read his life, perhaps our ideas of that 
character would be much less inadequate than they are. But we 
very much doubt it. He himself no less than his truth are essen- 
tially understood, not by sight but by faith. Even the disciple who 
“saw and handled,” and trusted Christ in Patmos, as well as in Pal- 
estine, could not reach the grandeur of the conception, could only 
say, “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” The reality of that 
“shall be,” will tower far above our conception, it is true, but it will 
reach the height of God’s ideal. God's ideal is for us, for any crea- 
ture, perfection. No imperfection is found in his purpose; the 
product will be equal to the purpose. The work will be as perfect 
as the design, the design partakes of the perfection of the designer. 
To suppose that out of even a sinful creature, God cannot make a 
man as perfect as his ideal, equal to his design, is to limit the power 
of him who is “able to present you faultless.” I know not, and I 
care not, whether man or angel will stand highest in God’s sight. I 
do not “ want to be an angel,” for then I would not be a man as God 
intended. Apart from the glory and honor of being what Christ 
is,—a perfect man,—to be what God would have me, in other words, 
what God will make me, is for me glory, honor, perfection. God is 
the only judge of excellence. He alone can furnish the measure, 
rather he alone is the measure by which to test the worth or realize 
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the finiteness of anything or any one Christ is that ideal revealed, 
Christ is that standard set up. In the creation of these “new crea- 
tures,” in the image of Christ, the fancy of the Greek philosopher 
is more than realized. The type here has its archetype in the heav- 
ens. But both type and archetype surpass in their glorious reality 
the grandeur of the philosopher’s conceptions. Even the human 
type far transcends in likeness to God the vague, earthly “ divinity ” 
with which modern visionaries fancy themselves endowed,—more 
surely is Christ the archetype infinitely beyond it. Gradual assimi- 
lation to that archetype is the law here, but he will cut it short in 
righteousness. He will finish the work as he began it, by a sudden, 
divine transformation. He will lift us up “unto a perfect man, unto 
‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” for “when he 
shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
Then the graces will no longer be in bud, but in flower, yea, rather 
in rich fruit. The finite will in one sense body forth the infinite. A 
piece of broken glass from the street, or a dew-drop on the grass, 
may not give as grand, but it gives as perfect and as brilliant a reflec- 
tion of the sun, as the mighty ocean can give. So the finite, limited 
character of man may be as perfect and brilliant a reflection of 
Christ as the character of the loftiest spirit on high. 

Physically we shall be “ fashioned like his glorious body.” Morally 
we shall not have “spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” Intellectually 
we shall have such perfection as befits creatwres, a capacity for growth 
limited only by the bounds God has set. That capacity and that 
limit are for us perfection, because they satisfy the idea and purpose 
of God. Perfection that admits no growth belongs only to the infi- 
nite AM. To suppose that we can know all the facts of knowledge 
that now exist, is to suppose us Gods instead of ‘creatures. And even 
if the universe should be blown into nothing by ‘the breath of the 
Almighty, and we shoyld be t&e only created life in his presence, the 
infinite Father, the omnipotent Saviour, the eternal Spirit would still 
be our everlasting study, our increasing wonder. Worship would 
ever bow lower, and adoration would rise higher, and even finite 
intellect would grow broader, as our loving, reverent thoughts 
climbed towards the infinite heights, and gazed down towards the 
depths, and stretched out over the breadths of the character and 
ways of him who is “past finding out.” To make creatures that 
could not, that would not thus expand as God unfolded himself, 
would be to make mere machines. The perfection that God bestows 
is no such limited gift as that. Such perfection would be imperfec- . 
tion. It would unfit us for the work and the worship and the 
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revelations of the place prepared for us. Our likeness to Christ de- 
mands no such cramped lifelessness of character as that. The power 
of growth in knowledge and work and worship enhances rather than 
mars our resemblance to him who is infinite in his perfections. 

But in all the moral features of our Christian character the resem- 
blance must be complete. The obedience that works in every move- 
ment of body and soul will be as constant as the “eternal life,” 
_ which is the constant power within. The whole being will be trans- 
parent with purity, for we shall have “become the righteousness of 
God in him.” “My peace” will sit a queen over an undisturbed 
heart. Humility,—which is nobility in God’s sight,—will encircle 
the bowing, exalted head as a kingly crown. Love, God’s love, Christ’s 
love, will give a glow of warmth and life to the whole complexion. 
And then all these bright graces,—like the prismatic colors blending 
together into light again,—will shine out in the “glory of his 
grace,” as seen “in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Here and now the likeness is imperfect. We are acceptable only 
by looking through faith for worthiness to him who “is worthy.” 
God can see us perfect, only, as it were, by imputing to us the graces 
he sees in “our shield.” But faith will give place to sight, and im- 
putation give place to reality. Then “we shall be like him for we 
shall see him.” Then, too, God will have wrought im wus Christ’s 
righteousness, nay rather Christ himself. The likeness will be so 
real and so perfect that Christ “will be admired in all them that 
believe.” Vow there is much sin in them, then there will be Christ’s 
righteousness. 

Now there are traces of the foul blots; then over the whole being 
will shine Christ’s beauty. Now shame clouds the glory; then his 
glory “shall be revealed in us.” - Now it is blind, weak man ; then it 
will be Christ himself. The grace, the beauty, the glory that God 
and angels will admire will be Christ’s# will be Christ. Each one of 
“that multitude whom no man can number,” will be, as it were, a 
new incarnation, each one a new manifestation of Christ, with a 
grace for a grace, a beauty for a beauty, a glory for a glory. 


J. C. Yue. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL THEORY OF MINISTERIAL 
EDUCATION, 


We know no method for ,reaching authoritative conclusions in 
Christianity except by an interpretation of the facts and pre- 
cepts of the New Testament. Departing from this method the best 
and most enlightened men, in attempting to form a system, would 
give us one differing from that which divine wisdom has taught; 
a gospel, it may be, but “another gospel,” not the gospel of 
Christ. Let us, therefore, in considering the subject of ministerial 
education, inquire what are the teachings of Christ and his apostles 
regarding it. 

I. What are the facts bearing upon the subject ? 

(A) Christ Jesus was an uneducated man. It was a strange thing 
that he knew letters, “having never learned.” It would seem cer- 
tain that he enjoyed no educational advantages except such as were 
common to the peasantry of Galilee. . 

Jesus was poor. His parents, we judge, were possessed of but 
little property. Be this as it may, he inherited nothing. He could 
say, “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” By this voluntary 
poverty, Jesus taught that wealth is not the chief good, nor an essen- 
tial element of power in his kingdom. So, by his want of education, 
his entrance upon his ministry, not with the learning of the schools, 
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but with the “wisdom of God,” we may learn that his gospel depends 
for its success not upon human learning, but divine power. 

That God could, when he brought the first-begotten into the world, 
have endowed him with ample estates, and the highest culture, who 
can deny? ‘That he did not, was the result of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. Among the reasons which may have controlled the divine 
mind, two seem obvious: 

First. To demonstrate that the power of Christianity is not natural, 
but supernatural. The chief natural powers are discarded. Why? 
“That the excellency of the power may be of God,” not of man. 

Second. That, at the very beginning, might be manifested the 
adaptation of the gospel to “the common people,”—“‘the poor.” Jesus 
was the prophet, not of the titled and the great, but of man. And 
as the large majority of men were unlearned and poor, he associated 
himself with these classes. It was an instance of the spirit of con- 
descending grace which influenced his entire career. He who has 
not marked the power of the class-feeling has been a careless or a dull 
observer; and descant as men may, of “fraternity and equality,” 
classes have existed from an early period, and will continue to exist. 
“Ye have the poor always with you.” Education is now more widely 
diffused than formerly, and in the near future we may look for great 
advances in this respect. But it were utopian to expect that, at any 
time, the masses will be either highly cultured or rich. The multi- 
tudes will ever be “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” The 
poverty and illiterateness of Jesus commended him to the peasantry 
of his own age, as they enabled him to enter into their modes of 
thought and, feeling, and caused them to regard him as one of 
themselves. 

(B) In the selection of the twelve who were to be, in a special 
sense, the representatives of his authority, his apostles, Jesus chose 
only uneducated men. It might have been otherwise. The hearts 
of all mgn were in his hands. He could have brought unto allegiance 
to himself the learned and the noble. Nicodemus, delivered from the 
timidity and doubt which oppressed him, might have been ranged by 
the side of Peter.. Gamaliel, as at a subsequent period his disciple 
Saul, inspired with heroic faith, might have scorned the cautious 
neutrality to which he advised the Sanhedrim. Why not? Was 
there not might in the spirit of Jesus? Was there not sufficiency in 
his grace? But no. He selects unlearned men. Here, again, we 
see the influence of the reasons governing the choice of his own posi- 
tion, His apostles, as well as himself, were the ministers of the 
common people, united with them in position, in thought, in feeling, 
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in sympathy. Here, too, if the doctrine confound the wise, conquer 
the strong, strengthen the weak, save the lost, the result is seen to 
be “not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit” of the Lord. 

Christianity will not descend to the level of the philosophies and 
policies of this world. And to prevent being mistaken for them, it 
disregards the sources of their strength, the agencies of their suc- 
cesses. Christianity is supernatural. Its main facts, its character- 
istic teachings, its chief power are supernatural. This great truth, 
foreshadowed in prophecy, exhibited in the character and history of. 
Jesus, held prominently forth in the appointment of the apostles, 
this great truth is thus inw~ought into the very foundations of 
the church. 

(c) But though Jesus “never learned” in the schools of men, he 
was, by a better teaching, master of language and of thought,— 
language simple, expressive, powerful; thought profound and practi- 
cal. Though discarding ordinary training, he did not canonize 
ignorance and imbecility. The reports of his discourses cause us, 
like his hearers, to exclaim, “Never man spake like this man.” It 
s one of the special revelations of the supernatural in his character 
and mission that, deprived of the ordinary sources of knowledge, he 
was more learned and wiser than the teachers of Israel. 

(D) While the twelve disciples were unlearned, yet they were not 
sent forth upon their mission without careful preparation. For about 
three years they were under the personal instruction of Jesus. And 
after his resurrection they were under the tuition of “the Spirit of 
Truth.” In addition to this, a special miracle was wrought to fit them 
for their work,—the miracle of the gift of tongues. The gospel was 
to be preached to all nations. In order to this the preachers must 
be able to speak all languages. On the day of Pentecost representa- 
tives of many of the nations were assembled at Jerusalem, and to 
these the illiterate apostles spake in their “own tongue wherein they 
were born.” And by the gift now bestowed they were prepared for 
their world-wide mission. 

(E) Subsequently Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, was oiea. 
This man, unlike the twelve, was an educated man. Born in Tarsus, 
a city famous for its schools, brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Gamaliel, his early opportunities for instruction were probably unsur- 
passed in his day, and it is evident that he made good use of them. 
As a consequence, there are observable in his writings and reported 
discourses broader and more elevated conceptions of the spirituality 
of Christianity, and its relations to man, and clearer perceptions of 
its humanizing and sanctifying power, than in those of the other 
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apostles. We are more indebted to him, than to all the others com- 
bined, for profound spiritual views, deep heart experiences, enrapturing 
and transforming hopes and self-annihilating consecration to Christ. 
They had their work,—to lay the foundations of the Christian church 
in the spiritual faith of Israel; he the more difficult and wider work 
of digging through the rubbish of both Jewish and Gentile supersti- 
tion and ignorance, and founding a universal religion upon the “elect, 
precious corner-stone” of Zion. Without a miracle, neither James, 
nor Peter, nor John could have risen above the narrowness of their 
early associations and Jewish prejudices, so as to have become, in the 
peculiar sense in which Paul was, the minister of the Gentiles. Peter, 
notwithstanding the miracle which prepared the way for his visit to 
Cornelius, and the divinely-attested success of his mission, betrayed . 
the gospel in the great controversy of the period,—as to whether the 
Gentiles could be saved without being proselyted to Judaism,—and 
subjected himself to the just rebuke of Paul. After a time all the 
apostles preached to the Gentiles a free gospel. But it required at 
first all the breadth and elevation of thought conferred upon Paul by 
his liberal education so to perceive the spiritual bearing of the cove- 
nant with Abraham and the Mosaic institutes, as to realize that, in 
truth, God had “opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles.” And 
his knowledge of Greek and Roman learning gave him access to and 
influence with educated minds of the Gentiles, such as the other 
apostles could not have. It is not, therefore, matter of surprise when 
we find traces in Acts and in his Epistles that some of the wise and 
the noble and the mighty were saved by his ministry. 

But notice how this man is careful to renounce dependence upon 
learning or eloquence. “TI came not with excellency of speech, or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God .. . And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.”! He 
seems to shudder at the bare idea that the success of the gospel 
preached by him should be thought to result from his learning or 
eloquence. “I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase. So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth: but God that giveth the increase.” 

And Paul is careful to remind his brethren that their ministers 
were mostly poor and unlearned. “Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” belonged to the number. 


11 Corinthians, ‘second chapter. Zt seg. » 
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God chose rather the foolish of the world to confound the wise, the 
weak to overcome the mighty, and the base and despised to bring to 
nought the elevated and honored. (The argument of the apostle 
demands that his declarations shall be construed of the ministry. 
They ‘were true as to the brotherhood also, but were made with 
special reference to the ministry.) 

From this survey of facts we draw the following conclusions : 

1. That the efficiency of the Christian ministry’is not dependent 
upon high culture, but on spiritual unction and power. 

2. But that high culture may fit one for wider usefulness than 
could be attained without it. 

II. As corroborating these conclusions, notice 

(a) The instructions given to Timothy and Titus, intended to guide 
them, and all subsequent presbyters, in the selection and ordination 
of ministers. Nothing is said as to the education to be required, 
except as may be inferred from the nature of the duties enjoined. 
Nothing of any miraculous endowments as a substitute for ordinary 
training. Very high moral qualifications are insisted upon, and 
special adaptation for governing and teaching. But not one word as 
to the extent of scholastic training. 

Should it be said that, Christianity being then in its infancy, and 
there being but few learned men among Christians, and probably no 
schools under their control, and the need of bishops being present 
and urgent, it was right to omit such reference, but that the omission 
should not be construed as now applicable since circumstances have 
changed; it is replied: These instructions, as has been said, are for 
all time. There is nothing to indicate that they were designed for 
that period alone; but the contrary. They come to us as to Timothy 
and Titus, “that we may know how we ought to behave in the house 
of God.” And as to the lack of educated men for the pressing needs 
of the ministry, if high culture had been essential, it would have been 
as easy to confer it by a miracle, as to bestow the gift of tongues. 

(8) While, however, in these instructions, no specific amount of 
culture is demanded, yet the duties enjoined upon these men, and 
upon others through them, and the directions given to Timothy for 
self-culture, indicate the necessity for the possession, before ordination, 
of such a degree of knowledge as to fit men to be teachers of the doc- 
trine of Christ, and such subsequent progress as can be secured while 
vigorously prosecuting their work. 

Hence, the conclusions from these statements harmonize with those 
before reached, and lead to the further positions, : 

1, That we are not warranted to demand, in order to the ministry, 
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any greater degree of education than is essential to preaching the 
gospel and enforcing its precepts. But, 

2. That each minister should secure the highest culture attainable 
by him, in subordination to his official work as a minister of the 
gospel. 

III. Let us dwell somewhat upon the last proposition. The work, 
we had almost said the only work, of a minister is to preach the gos- 
pel. Every other duty is either included in or should be subordinated 
to the duty of preaching the gospel. We do not employ the terms, 
preaching the gospel, in a narrow sense, but to embrace the entire 
range of facts and truths, of doctrine, experience, and of practice con- 
nected with the salvation of souls. But we cannot include within it 
attention to speculative dogmas, or matters of philosophy. It is, we 
think, a great and very injurious error to regard the ministry as the 
special guardians of learning and responsible for a correct philosophy, 
physical or metaphysical. And yet there is a tendency among us to 
making such demands. The minister must know all science. He 
must be conversant with all theories. No abyss too dark and pro- 
found but he must grope his way into it. No heights so perilous but 
ne must scale them. He must be armed at all points for successful 
contest with every form of error. In a word, the very highest scien- 
tific culture is demanded of the minister. To this demand we enter 
a solemn protest. 

1. Very few men have either the mental vigor and acumen or the 
moral stamina which would fit them for such pursuits. The greater 
part of educated men, so far from being competent to these high 
attainments, are incapable even of fully appreciating them. And if, 
deserting the sphere to which they are adapted, they attempt thus to 
“meddle with all knowledge” they will, if not morally wrecked, be 
unfitted for earnest practical life. 

2. The time and the seclusion necessary to an adequate pursuit of 
such aims are more than can be spared from the demands of an active. 
ministry, either as pastor or evangelist. Hither the study of the 
philosopher or the sphere of the ministry must be given up. 

3. Comparatively a small portion of mankind can be made to un- 
derstand the speculations of either infidel, rationalistic, or evangelical 
philosophers. They have neither the training, the knowledge, the 
time, nor the taste for such pursuits. And of those who can be in- 
terested, it were vain to expect that the teachings of philosophy should 
save them. If any one lesson is written upon the pages of ecclesias- 
tical history it is the impotency of philosophy to save souls. As soon 
as the Christian minister deserts the region of a Scriptural faith for 
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the domain of speculative reasoning, he is wandering in a tangled 
wilderness, and it is well if either he or those he attempts to guide 
ever escape from the jungle. 

4, This idea is opposed by the manifest design of the Christian 
ministry. This design is not the preservation of learning, but the 
salvation of souls; not the teaching of philosophy, but the preaching 
of the gospel. We need not repeat what has been advanced already 
bearing upon this point. We leave it with one remark in addition. 
No one, on reading the New Testament, would imagine that the 
Christian ministry was designed to be a learned body. Great learn- 
ing would be about the last requisite suggesting itself as therein 
demanded. If an attempt be made to insist upon the requisition, it 
must be, in avoidance of the peculiar teaching of the Scriptures, by 
general reasoning from the state of the world and the demands of 
society. But, upon this, as upon every other matter of “faith and 
practice,” the New Testament is our infallible guide. 

5. Such an idea is most. injurious. In proportion as it exerts its 
influence it despoils the ministry of its special value, and robs it of 
its peculiar power. Turning away the attention of both preacher 
and hearer from the main business and object of the ministry,—the 
preaching of the gospel and the salvation of souls,—diverting the 
heart from a simple, earnest dependence upon the divine Spirit to 
reliance upon profound thought and learned argument, there is little 
ground for hope that the preacher will either “save himself or those 
that hear him.” Men are, from time to time, in the providence of 
God raised up to defend the cause of truth against the assaults of its 
enemies, and to present to the more intelligent classes the profound 
harmonies of the Bible with the doctrines of a true philosophy; men 
of strong, thoroughly trained, and well balanced intellect, and clear 
moral vision, with tendencies and surroundings which fit and enable 
them for these services. And whether they be Butlers or Hamiltons, 
of the clergy or the laity, we thank God for them. And we believe 
a special duty devolves upon such men. But to hold the ministry in 
general responsible for such work is most injurious and preposterous. 

More specious is the position that the minister must have such 
a knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew as to be able to understand 
the Scriptures in the original languages. It may be said, “The 
Scriptures contain the truths which the minister is to proclaim. 
They were written part in Hebrew and part in Greek. Unless he 
can read those languages the Bible is to him a sealed book. He may 
read translations and commentaries. But these vary. How shall he 
decide between them? How can he go forth with confidence to 
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proclaim the word.of the Lord, while thus dependent upon others for 
all knowledge of that word ?” 

Now, as a fact, a very small proportion of college graduates attain 
such a knowledge of Greek as enables them to do more than approxi- 
mate a judgment on the criticisms of scholars. And the same remark 
applies to the graduates of theological schools respecting both Greek 
and Hebrew. Many cannot even do thus much. By reason of natural 
inaptitude for such studies, and want of time, nearly all who do not 
make the study of these languages the business of their lives will 
belong to the one or the other of these classes. Of those who do 
thus devote themselves an exceedingly small number are capable of 
independent and correct translation. 

But the best results of scholarship are accessible to one who under- 
stands the English language. By a comparison of translations, com- 
mentaries, and criticisms, conclusions may be reached almost, if not 
altogether as well founded and certain as those of the profoundest 
linguist. And even where such labor is not practicable, it is not 

- difficult to gain assurance as to the great facts and truths which con- 
stitute the moral power of the gospel. For the knowledge and heart- 
felt experience of these we are not dependent upon the niceties of 
criticism. They come to us, like the light and the air of the natural 
world, by their own God-given power and efficiency. And what one 
has thus experienced of the grace of God, if he has the power of 
utterance, he can proclaim to others. 

If none are to be ministers except the highly educated, there will 
never be a supply at all adequate to the needs of the work. How 
small the number of ministers, proportioned to the necessities of their 
own churches, among those who have given most attention to minis- 
terial education. And how utterly short, in them all combined, of 
the wants of the world. And of the ministry of those churches 
how small few are highly cultured. How like a solitary star 
upon the darkened sky is a really profound scholar among them! 
Were all the men of high culture, of every class now in the world, 
consecrated to the ministry, the number would be less than the 
present inadequate supply of really efficient ministers. And wera 
they thus consecrated, many of them would be so far from the people| 
in thought and feeling that there could be no sympathy between © 
them. And others would be so in the habit of relying upon their 
logical processes, that they could never urge a simple, childlike faith 
instead of a labored, argumentative conviction. . 

We sometimes see those who have made large progress in science 

' / or literature without having forgotten that they are men, or lost — 
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sympathy with our common humanity. As ministers, such men are 
giants. They tower amongst us like some lofty mountain, overlook- 
ing but not obscuring the little hills, and the little hills look up to/ 
and rejoice in them. And when we behold their grandeur and their 
might, and think of their wide-spread and blessed influence, we are 
ready to exclaim, “Oh, that all the Lord’s ministers were as learned 
as these!” But it is not that they are learned only, but that all their 
learning has been baptized into the spirit of Christ and anointed with 
common sense, which makes them as they are. And we would unite 
in the exclamation, “Oh, that all the Lord’s ministers were such as 
these!” did we not believe that the Lord knows better than we. 
And that, as in the beginning he chose a Peter and a Paul, so now he| 
prefers a diversity of gifts and of attainments. 

It has been stated that the ministry of Christ and of the twelve 
was specially adapted to the “common people.” In those denomina- 
tions which enforce a definite classical and theological standard upon 
candidates for the ministry, it seems to have been forgotten that the 
student, secluded during his early life, to a great extent, from general 
society, and in constant contact with professors, themselves living 
apart from the world, is in danger of being unfitted to mingle with 
the busy crowd. And that this long separation, and the apprehen- 
sion that he is “puffed up” with learning, may render them averse 
to association with him. That thus may be increased the timid 
shrinking from contact with others, engendered by habits of isola- 
tion. And further, that the practical ignorance (often exceedingly 
ludicrous, sometimes even worse,) consequent upon such a course, 
repels those among whom, if at all, ministerial success is to be gained. 
Of late, it is gratifying to know that the denominations referred to 
have taken measures to prevent these evils,—that their students are 
being sent out as colporteurs or lay readers. But while this change 
is in progress with them, there is reason to fear that among Baptists 
there is a tendency in the opposite direction. Let not Baptists put 
on the cast-off rags of others. It was remarked, by a speaker at 
the Educational Convention in Brooklyn, that our theory regarding 
ministerial education has been right, though our practice has, to some 
extent, been wrong. If heretofore we have erred in giving too little | 
attention to the education of our ministry, let us not now demand too 
much education. 

We recur to the proposition, That each minister should secure the 
highest culture attainable by him in subordination to his official work 
as a minister of the gospel. 

Of course the principle applies to candidates for the ministry; but 
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in its application regard should be had to age, present attainments, 
and other circumstances, and above all, to the practical duties of the 
profession. It may be desirable that a physician understand all the 
sciences bearing upon his profession, but the student of medicine must 
not loose sight of the intent of his studies, and not for too long must 
he decline to leave the lecture room for the sick bed. A whole life 
might be employed in legal studies, but ‘unless the study of law be 
followed for a practical end, of how little worth it would be. The 
extent of preparation for the ministry should vary according to tke 
exigencies of each case. By none should learning be regarded as the 
end, but only the means. By none should it be neglected. 

The history of the progress of Christianity in the world confirms 
the views presented. This progress, and the manifestation of the 
saving power of the gospel, have fallen far short of what it would 
seem reasonable to have expected. But the degree of progress and 
the manifestation of saving power have been greatest just when and 
where the freest outworking of the Spirit of Christ in a ministry from 
all classes and of all grades of education has prevailed. Not to refer 
again to apostolic times, thus it was in the Reformation. A peasant 
ministry did more to spread the doctrine of the cross among the mul- 
titudes than Luther and Melancthon. The latter were needed. God 
raised them up to stand before kings and learned men. The former 
were needed; God raised them up, and sent them to the villages and 
hamlets and the homes of the people. 

So too, in the revival of religion in the times of Edwards and 
Whitfield and Wesley. Edwards was a profound philosopher, but 
still more, an humble Christian. Whitfield and Wesley had received 
university training, but neither of them was distinguished for schol- 
arship. These men were the Davids of the glorious work. They 
slew their “tens of thousands.” But more than by their personal 
ministry was the work widened by the uneducated laborers called 
into action through their influence. LEspceially was this true in the 
case of Wesley. His unclerical clergy were a pervading and mighty 
power throughout Great Britain. They were transported to America, 
and to-day the Methodist church is one of the strongest powers in 
Christendom. 

The era of modern missions was introduced, not by the sons of 
academic halls, but by Carey, the cobbler, and Fuller, the farmer's 
boy. These, and such as these, learned to “expect great things from 
God, to attempt great things for God;” and India and Africa and the 
islands of the sea rejoice in the fruits of their labors, 

The progress of our own denomination in this country has been 
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second to that of no other. Has it been consequent upon high cul- 
ture in our ministry? or on the blessing of God upon a ministry 
diverse in talents and in culture,—a ministry drawn from all classes, 
and thus adapted to all classes ? 

Learning is good, but .Christianity depends not for success upon 
much learning. And there is danger of attaching undue importance 
to learning. Danger to the individual that, relying upon it, he shall 
fail to recognize his dependence upon God. Danger to the churches 
that, forming a false estimate of ministerial qualifications and sources 
of success, they shall neglect and discourage large numbers of God’s 
workers, and warp to wrong ends the energies of others. Danger to 
the world that, overlooking the supernatural in Christianity, they 
shall come to regard it as a system of ethics only, dependent for 
success upon the clearness and force of its advocacy; or worse still, 
that they come to look upon the ministry and the sanctuary as 
appliances for furnishing a decent intellectual pleasure, beseeming the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. 

While, however, accepting the conclusions reached, and impressed 
with the danger of over-estimating, or rather wrongly estimating 
education in the ministry, let us not forget that education is a 
mighty power,—a power to be consecrated to the cause of Christ, 
just as wealth is a power to be appropriated to Christianity, though 
Jesus and his early followers were poor. 

Education is power. Mind, considered simply as intellect, is a 
regnant power. We refer not now to the Infinite Mind. Nor will 
we pause to notice minds angelic, though doubtless among the “prin- 
cipalities and powers” there are those beside whom Milton and 
Newton and the greatest of earth’s statesmen and warriors were 
pigmies. We refer to the human mind. The winds are mighty, but 
human thought has made them its servants. The lightning is terri- 
ble in its speed and its force, but thought has made it the peaceful 
messenger of man. But it is educated mind which exerts this 
sovereign control. Mind requires education for its development, its 
strength, its self-control. Educated mind rules the world. The 
masses, like ocean billows, once in motion, may be irresistible. It is 
the province of educated mind to stir and direct the masses. \_The 
men of thought give shape and tone and persistence to the forces 
which control sma) 

But mind is not intellect alone; it is heart as well. The emotional 
enters into and constitutes an essential part of the rational nature. 
an whether the mighty power of thought shall be an angel or a 
emon power, depends upon heart culture. Always and inevitably 
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education cultures the heart. The thoughts of the intellect are the 
emotions of the heart. Man is a depraved being. The tendencies of 
his nature are wrong, and surrounding influences are promotive of 
the wrong; they tend to the worldly, the sensual, the selfish, and 
profane. The entire moral force of Christianity is needed in the pro- 
cesses of education to counteract these evil tendencies and influences. 

And this fact must never be left out of view in a course of education 
for the ministry. The value of his education will depend much more 
upon the sanctifying influence exerted over him than the amount of 
knowledge simply gained by the student for the ministry. Every 
school for training young ministers should be, in a high and holy 
sense, a school of piety. (Educate the man, and he will go forth a 
power. Educate his heart rightly, and he will go forth a power to 
bless.\ But if, with intellectual strength and knowledge, there are 
the fires of a selfish and foul ambition, or.the fumes of sensual cor- 
Juption, you have but better fitted an emissary of Satan for his work. 


A. M. PornDExTER. 
CULPEPPER, VA. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


The Particles AE and } in Bible Translation. 


HE words most difficult to translate, in any language, are the parti- 

cles. They express, in the language to which they belong, relations 
and shades of thought which, in many instances, have no corresponding 
expression in any other language, and, not unfrequently, which never 
entered into the conception of any other people but those who use that 
language. These conceptions of relations and shades of ideas have 
arisen from the facts and exigencies of life, domestic, social, civil, reli- 
gious, during the whole history of the nation; and have been, at succes- 
sive periods, crystalized into the national vernacular. And, as every 
people has its peculiar history, similar facts and exigences may never 
have occurred in the life and state of any other people; and the signs 
of such conceptions are therefore found in no other language. 

In some cases, however, we cannot account for what we meet in this 
department of study, so philosophically. Besides the anomalies attri- 
butable to poetic fancy, there seems to be, in linguistic development, an 
occasional freak like the /usus natwrae met with in the material world. 

What has been said is true, to a considerable extent, of other words, 
and especially of those which express compound ideas; but it is not true 
to so large an extent of any other class of words as of the particles. 
They cast their shadow on other words, and give color and grouping to 
the sentences, modifying or dictating their sense, imparting force and 
exactness to their expression, fixing their relations, and blending or dis- 
tinguishing the hues of thought, almost ad libitum. And thus, often, a 
diminutive éé, yé, 1, or 2, which is almost overlooked in its seeming in- 
significance, asserts its sovereignty over the realm of gense through whole 
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Hence the difficulty which is experienced in translating the particles. 
They are generally small, but never insignificant; and the translator 
who feels their force, and is solicitous to he faithful to his original, will 
often search in vain for a satisfactory equivalent in his own vernacular. 
Who, for instance, is satisfied with any English rendering he can give to 
chez, y, par, denn, doch, apud, pro, xara, 37, ye, in many uses of these 
particles? The persevering student learns to apprehend the significancy, 
and feel the force, of such connectives and modifiers; but by no expendi- 
ture of labor or enthusiasm can he preserve their native expression in 
his own tongue. Any one of them furnishes matter for a dissertation ; 
and yet, very often, the best rendering possible is simple intonation. 
For example, the wé and the 42 in contrasted clauses, in the Greek 
oratois: though these little words were doubtless emphatic in the vigor- 
ous antitheses of Lysias and Demosthenes, yet the best version of them 
into our speech is generally strong antithetic modulation. And in the 
philosophic writings of Xenophon and Plato, the same is true of these 
and other particles, more with reference to sense than force of expression. 
It may be put down as a general rule that the simplest rendering, and 
that which will bear most uniform use, is the best. There can be little 
doubt that the strictly primitive words (the most of which belong to the 
ancient languages) retained, to the apprehension of that people in whose 
language they originated, their original, literal significancy. To this 
literal idea the mind constantly referred every tropical use; and hence 
the most literal translation possible is to be preferred. And this princi- 
ple, from the generally local origin of the particles, affects them pecu- 
liarly. We cannot take room for illustrations. 

The blunders which arise from a misconception, or negligent rendering 
of the particles, are sometimes ludicrous; but sométimes they affect ques- 
tions of grave import, and mislead in serious matters. Sometimes they 
are perpetrated with an air of authority and face of learning which ren- 
ders them all the more mischievous; and nowhere are they more so than 
in versions of the sacred Scriptures. 

We have a noted example of this in Macknight’s “Translation of the 
Apostolic Epistles.” If his definitions of the particles, especially the 
prepositions, and his rules for translating them, be adopted, the sense of 
the New Testament writers will be entirely at the mercy of the trans- 
lator. They will be, in numerous instances, compelled to say just what 
he chooses to make them say. In most cases, the principles he lays down 
would apply as well to the particles of our language as of the Greek; 
and if so applied, in given cases, or to serve a purpose, in would mean 
out, and out would mean in; to would mean from, and from would mean 
to; up would mean down, and down would mean wp, or either of these 
might take the sense of another. Every prepositional direction would 
be inverted almost at pleasure; every relation and modification of 
thought would be just about what we chose to make the particles indi- 
cate for the present purpose or occasion. Such linguistic legerdemain 
must make sad havoc with our vehicles of thought. 

But I have in view, in preparing this article, two unpretending but 
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not unimportant particles, the one Greek, the other Hebrew, 42 and 1}. 
To these I will now confine my remarks, with special reference to their 
translation into our own tongue from the sacred writings. These par- 
ticles, in our common version, and in most English versions, have 
received the following renderings: and, but, now, also, likewise, so, then, 
thus, still, yet, howbeit, moreover, furthermore, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, for, therefore, yea, whereas, albeit, though, when, that, so that, seeing, 
even. In the common version, } is represented by all these particles, 
and 42 by all as far as whereas, in the order in which they stand. 

A sadder instance than this of deliberate disregard of uniformity in 
translation can hardly be found. Here are two little words, of two let- 
ters each, and almost as simple in their sense as in their orthography, 
for one of which the ingenuity of translators has invented nineteen ren- 
derings, and for the other twenty-seven/ And there may be more. If 
there really is a word so equivocal and deceptive, it ought to be ostracized 
from human speech. 

Whatever is gained for the version by such copious variety is greatly 
at the cost of the true meaning of the inspired original. These little words 
are busy ever with the structure of their respective languages, group- 
_ ing or distinguishing other words at their sovereign pleasure, and infusing 
their own peculiar idea at’every junction and transition. Such license 
in translation must, therefore, be widely perversive of the sense, much 
more so than in the case of larger words. And the choice out of this 
vocabulary seems to depend chiefly on the mood of the translator. 

Most of the above renderings may be dispensed with, with great ad- 
vantage to the accuracy of translation. To show this, it is not necessary 
to bring all to the test of a critical examination. The same general prin- 
ciples will apply to them all; and, therefore, one may be taken as an 
example, and when that has been considered, the others can be soon 
disposed of. 

We take as our example the rendering NOW, which, next to the sim- 
ple, literal sense, and and but, is used in the common version more than 
any other. It is found in such passages as, ‘‘ Now the serpent was more 
subtle,’ Genesis iii. 1; ‘‘ Now, the Lord had said unto Abram,” Genesis 
xii. 1; “ Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro,” Exodus iii. 1; ‘‘ Now when 
Jesus was born,” Matthew ii. 1; “‘ Now the names of the twelve apostles,” 
Matthew x. 2; “ Now faith is the substance,” Hebrews xi. 1. Examples 
of this kind are numerous, in all of which the now is from } in the Old 
Testament, and from 62 in the New. 

I take issue on this particular rendering of those particles. I have 
never met with an instance in which it was an equivalent, or anything 
like an equivalent, for the original words. ‘True, it is not without 
authority of lexicon and commentary, and learned exegesis; but this 
authority is evidently borrowed from our common version of the Scrip- 
tures; and whenever examples are cited, whether from sacred or profane 
writers, they fail to sustain the rendering. The conviction seems to be 
rational, after so much fruitless search, that no example to serve such a 
purpose can be found. It is one of those instances in which the instinct 
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of inquiry is hushed by long acquiescence in grave authority, and makes 
mute obeisance to magisterial dogmatism, due perhaps partly, in this 
case, to the literal diminutiveness of the words in question, which 
enables them to escape notice in the crowd. It may, perhaps, be difficult 
now to get a hearing for a subject so limited in material space. Let the 
reader be assured, as an inducement to give ear, that the question is 
larger than the subject. The subject is a monosyllable of two letters; 
but the question involves the true interpretation, in numerous passages, 
of inspired communications of God to men. Let us test the rendering 
“now” by some examples, 


I. Of 8 in the New Testament. 


Robinson (Lexicon of New Testament) confounds different ideas in his 
definitions of 42, in such a manner as to make them of no critical, nor 
even practical, value. He rightly indicates the leading distinction of 
adversative and continuative; but repeats under the latter the definition 
but, which he had assigned to the former. Under the head of “continu- 
ative,” he gives “but, now, and, further, and the like.” Various enough 
certainly, to suit the design or the humor of every translator; but with- 
out any distinction requisite to critical translation. The examples 
quoted are jumbled together in the same confusion as the definitions; 
and we are left utterly at a loss to which definition any given quotation 
is to be referred. In one example, however, we have his expressed 
approval of the rendering, now, Let us examine this. 

Matthew i. 18. Tou 62 I. X. yéveors odtws Hv. ‘Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was thus,” To understand the sense of 2 in this place, note that 
yéveate is repeated from the first verse, (Jelf’s Gram., 767, 3, a.) The 
first verse is a-caption to the genealogy: Béfios yevécews, scroll-of-descent 
(genealogy) of Jesus Christ. The eighteenth verse introduces the man- 
ner or circumstances of the yé¢vsors, applying the same word, with the 
article prefixed, to the immediate birth of Jesus: 4 yéveate oStwe jy, “the 
birth of Jesus Christ was thus.” The contrast introduced by the change 
of subject while the same word is used, is indicated by 62 adversative, 
q.d., “The scroll of genesis is this: but the genesis was thus.” The sense 
demands, therefore, that d¢ be translated but. So the Vulgate cor- 
rectly, autem, and the German versions aber. 

Similar to this, though generally more simple in construction, there 
are many passages in which antitheses made by repetition of a word, 
and expressed by 42, are lost in the favorite now of our common ver- 
sion. E.g.: 

‘Galatians v.19. @avepa d¢ dore ta %pya tis capxds; cc. v, “ Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest.” a5 is repeated from vs. 17, as ad- 
junct of a new nominative, épya. 42 denotes the antithesis between the 
desires and the works of the flesh: ‘The flesh (vs. 17) has desires con- 
trary to the spirit; . . . . dwt (vs. 19) the works of the flesh are mani- 
fest.” This does not interfere with the main antithesis of the passage, 
between oapF and zZupa, 

1 Timothy i. 5. To 63 rédos riz rapayyedsias tory dydzy; c. v, “‘ Now the 
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end of the commandment is charity,” etc. Here the sense is lost by 
want of uniformity in the translation, and the now contributes well to 
the obscurity. Iapayyedia, “‘ commandment,” is repeated from its cognate 
verb, zapayyetdys, rendered “‘charge”’ in vs.3. Paul says, “I besought 
thee to remain at Ephesus that thou mightest charge some, etc. But the 
end (or design) of this charge is love,” etc. 

For other examples of this class, see 1 Corinthians xi.17; ‘But in 
this I praise you not;” contrast with vs. 2, where he praised them; 
Hebrews xi. 1, zteres, being repeated from the preceding verse; xii. 11, 
natdeta the repeated idea. 

In Hebrews viii. 13, a construction closely related to the foregoing, 
the point of a syllogism is lost probably to most readers by the “now” 
prefixed to the major premiss. The argument runs thus: “In that he 
saith, A new, he has made the first old; dué that which [genl. proposi- 
tion, any thing which] has become old is near disappearing; therefore, 
the first is near disappearing.” The conclusion, though not expressed, 
is sufficiently indicated when é2 is properly rendered. 

In Matthew xxvii. 15, the effect of Jesus’ personal bearing on Pilate 
finds no expression in our version. Jesus was silent before his ac- 
cusers; du¢ such was the impression of his silent presence and mien, 
that Pilate sought, immediately, to avail himself of a common custom to 
release Jesus. Our particle but preserves this idea. 

Plainer cases of the common use of 62 adversative turned into 
“now” in the common version, are the following: Matthew xxii. 25. 
The Sadducees first state the law, and then add, “But [here is a case] 
there were seven brothers,” etc. Matthew xxiv. 32. and Mark xiii. 28. 
4? notes the opposition of thought between the preceding general descrip- 
tion, and the following illustration. Luke viii. 11, and xx. 37. Jesus, 
in both these passages, takes up the main question after general pre- 
liminary remarks: ‘But the parable is this;” “But that the dead are 
raised.” Luke viii. 38. “The multitude were taken with great fear; 
. . . . But the man out of whom the demons had gone [so far from being 
afraid of him] besought him that he might be with him.” John vii. 14; 
xiii. 28. 

The passages now quoted are, I think, all there are in the five histori- 
cal books in which “‘now”’ is put for 62 adversative. 

In the epistles, which are more generally didactic, especially in those 
of Paul, which are characteristically argumentative, 62 is found in more 
complicated constructions, and more commonly denotes opposition and 
contrast, than in the historical writings; and a larger portion of the 
errors in translation come under the adversative sense, as @. g., Romans 
iii. 19, iv. 4, xi. 12; 1 Corinthians iv. 7, vii. 1, viii. 1, xii. 1, xv. 12, et 
al. passim. If my count is correct, there are in the historical books 
eighty-two passages in which 4é is turned into ‘‘Now,” in eleven of which 
its force is quite clearly adversative; in the epistles seventy-eight, of 
which, after careful study, I assign forty-six to the adversative class. 
There is not room for special comment. But. a careful examina- 

tion shows that all the examples conform to the same syntactical. 
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principles, and range appropriately in the one or the other of the two 
classes. 

There are two or three special forms of the adversative use to which 
some cases must be referred, which claim a passing notice. The reswmp- 
tive, after an interruption or digression: 1 Timothy v. 5, the thought in- 
troduced in the third verse is interrupted by the fourth, and resumed in 
the fifth: “But she that is a widow indeed.”’ 2 Thessalonians iii. 6, 
resumed from vs. 4: “But we command you.” « Likewise, iii. 12. After 
parenthesis: Galatians iv. 28, vss. 24-27, inclusive, being parenthetic. 
Summing up (Jelf, 767, 4, sed ut paucis complectar), Hebrews viii. 1: 
“ But of the things spoken the sum is this.” 

With the remark that 62 always expresses some degree of opposition 
of meaning, blending the force of xat with adda (Jelf, 763, 2), we pass to 
the continuative or simple copulative use of 32, rendered ‘“‘now”’ in the 
common version. All the other examples, except those included in the 
numbers already assigned, amounting to seventy-one in the historical 
books, and thirty-two in the epistles, come under this head, in most cases 
too plainly to admit of reasonable question. Only a few of these can be 
noted, for want of room; but the most of them are too simple to need 
note or comment. 

As an instance of many similar comparisons that might be made, 
Matthew xi. 2 differs not in construction from Acts ix. 1, where our 
version has “and.” In some places, as Matthew xxi. 18, Mark xiii. 12, 
Luke vii. 12, et al., the formal “now” interrupts rudely the course of 
simple narrative. In Luke ii. 41, viii. 22, “now” is put for zat; and in 
Mark xii. 20, 2 Corinthians v. 20, it stands for no word or thought in 
the original; so much was it in favor with the translators! In the 
Acts, in every instance, it mars the plainest style of continuous narra- 
tion. In Romans xv. 5, the apostle having alluded to the grace of 
patience, his mind seizes upon the idea, and he adds, “And may the 
God of patience,” ete. So vs. 13, ... “in him shall the Gentiles hope 
[not “trust,” c.v.]. And may the God of hope,” ete. In 2 Corinthians 
ii. 14, Paul intimates that from disappointment and uneasiness at not 
finding Titus at Troas, he left that place and “went into Macedonia;” 
and then adds,—in view of the fact that his going thither was contrary 
to his own purpose, and of the manifest hand of God in his success 
there,—‘ And thanks to God who always leads us in triumph in Christ, 
and manifests the savor of the knowledge of himself through us in every 
place.” In all the other passages enumerated under this head, as well 
as these which are quoted, quite clearly our best vernacular representa- 
tive of 82 is and. 

Little aid can be derived, in this disquisition, from versions in other 
languages. Their particles differ in sense and use from ours. The Vul- 
gate, for instance, and other Latin versions, have autem, vero, ergo, interea, 
etc., for d¢, in profuse variety almost equal to our English version; but 
we are as much at a loss for exact equivalents for these in our language 
as for the original word. It is certain, however, that none of them cor- 
respond to our particle now. The same is true of the German auch, 
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denn, nun da, etc. It is worthy of remark, however, that in most cases 
where our version has “ now,” the Latin versions have autem or et, and 
the German aber or und. 

Examples from the translation of Josephus would give the same re- 
sults. But we have not room for them. 

With regard to the other translations of 8, Likewise, so, then, thus, still, 
yet, moreover, etc., a single remark is sufficient. They are all subject to 
nearly the same critical objections with the one selected as an example; 
and the passages in which they occur fall under the same forms of con- 
struction as those we have examined. ’ 

We arrive at the following conclusions: 

I. Our English particle now is never a proper equivalent for the 
Greek particle dé. It never answers to the true connection of the 
thoughts of the original. It always obscures, and often conceals atterly, 
the relation of ideas. Especially is this the case in argumentative com- 
position, where it often plays havoc with syllogisms and enthymemes. 
in not a few instances (as Matthew xxiv. 32; Mark xiii. 12, 28; and 
the epistolary doxologies) it is most naturally understood as adv. of 
time. In other places it intrudes itself into simple narrative. There 
is no mode of construction in which the translators of our English 
Bible have rendered 62 now, but that mm some other case of the 
same use they have employed and or but. And this remark applies 
to all their other wayward renderings. In short, mow for d2 always 
does injustice to the original, often breaks logical and grammatical 
connections and falsifies the sense, and in its Get uses is a blot upon 
translation. 

2. But for the adversative, and for the continuative, are the best 
representatives of 6: in our language. The cases are few in which one 
of these may not be properly employed in translating. In rare in- 
stances, perhaps, however might be admissible, as 1 Corinthians xii. 4, 
“There are, however, diversities of gifts.” And very rarely, too, as 
John i, 44, “ Philip, too, was of Bethsaida.” Sometimes also, as 63 has 
always a delicately adversative sense, but in some uses so slight that 
our language can furnish no equivalent, it may be omitted in transla- 
tion; as perhaps, Matthew x. 2. In John viii. 1 we have an unfortu- 
nate case of such omission, affecting the sense more in consequence of 
the violent disruption of the clauses of a sentence by the close of the 
chapter. 4: connects this verse with the last verse of the preceding chap- 
ter: “And every man went to his own house; du¢ Jesus went to the 
Mount of Olives.” Other men could retire to their houses; but ‘the 
Son of Man had not where to lay his head.” This thought is lost by 
the rejection of 62, in the version. 

Such words as furthermore, moreover, nevertheless, notwithstanding, 
howbeit, besides being cumbrous and clumsy, are too strong and conse- 
quential to express any shade of the delicate significancy of the gentle 43. 

8. In numerous passages of the inspired writings, the sense is ob- 
scured, the point of argument lost, the design of the writer misrepre- 
sented, by the license taken in translating this Greek particle. And 
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thus often the doctrine or instruction designed to be communicated is 
misapprehended by the English reader. 

En passant: The Bible Union Revision, in a majority of cases in the 
Gospels and Acts, corrects the common version in this particular; but 
we find “‘ Vow”’ in the following passages where it is not in the common 
version: John ii. 6; Acts ii. 5, xiii. 25, xvii. 21, xx. 8, xxviii. 8. In the 
Epistles there is some improvement; but “ Wow’ generally remains; 
with the addition of Romans, ii. 2; Galatians i. 11; iii. 12; James iii. 
8; text < d2 being followed. In every one of these places the sense of 
the original suffers by the change. And there are some other unhappy 
renderings of dé retained or added in the revision. 


II. Of } in the Old Testament. 


This Hebrew particle is simpler in sense, and less various in use than 
the Greek particle. It has, in fact, but the one simple definite sense, 
and, This connective idea was somewhat variously conceived of in that 
period of primitive thought, when the relations of things and ideas were 
seen from simpler, more imaginative standpoints, affording views often 
truer to nature than the nicer, more artistic and refined conceptions of 
more cultivated languages. And the characteristic tendency, in the 
compositions of that period, to continuous narrative and connected dis- 
course, gave constant and various employment to this ready connective. 
Many forms of expression which are ordinarily attributed to the barren- 
ness of language, are due rather to the oriental mode or mold of thought, 
and are as current in the modern, more wordy,—the Arabic for instance, 
—as they were in the ancient oriental languages. It is not thought 
adapting itself to barrenness of language, and thus struggling for utter- 
ance; but it is language molded to suit the modes of thought, and forms 
of mental conception. Had minds of the oriental cast been put in pos- 
session of all the etymological and grammatical material of the most 
cultivated modern vehicles of thought, they would have molded it into 
the same forms of speech which we find in their own vernaculars. We 
find it difficult often to apprehend an idea in the shape they give it in 
utterance; but the difficulty lies not so much in the manner of utter- 
ance as in the mode of thought, in the want of correspondence between 
their and our habits of idealization. And doubtless they had also pe- 
culiar modes of intonation, adapted to the forms of expression, and 
indispensable to the clear enunciation of the idea. 

When we read “ cherubim and the blade of a glittering sword” (Gen- 
esis, iii. 24), the idea of the sword in the hands of the cherubim does not 
flash upon us, as it does upon an Oriental, from such a juxta-position 
of passive instrument and active agent. When we read “Judah and 
Jerusalem,” we do not receive at once the intensive idea ‘“ Jerusalem 
especially,” as a Hebrew did, probably from the circumflex intonation, 
and from the well known relation of the two proper names as container 
and contained. When } introduces the apodosis, we do not catch its 
force as would one accustomed to think Hebraistically, aided by his ver- 
nacular modulation: “If thou take the left hand, afid I will go to the 
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right; and if the right hand, afid I will go to the left.” Genesis xiii. 9. 
In such use ‘ is better omitted in translation. In cumulative forms, it 
scarcely differs from our own idiom: ‘‘In six troubles he shall deliver 
thee, and (no need of writing ‘‘ yea’) in seven no evil shall touch thee.” 
Job v.19. So generally in what is considered the adversative use: 
“ How canst thou say I love thee, and (better than “when,” common 
version) thy heart is not with me.” Judges xvi. 15. And so the causal 
use: “ Behold, thou art a dead man on account of the woman thou hast 
taken and (} continuative as well as causal) she a man’s wife.” Genesis 
xx. 3. So also in the case of final clauses, it is unnecessary to depart 
from the literal Hebrew form: “ Bring your youngest brother unto me, 
and I shall know ("Y®, fut. paragogic) that ye are not spies.” Genesis 
xlii. 34. When clauses are compared( \ adequationis) the sense is not 
so clear to us, though plain from the Hebrew point of view: “ Man is 
born to trouble, afid the sparks fly upward.” And so in other uses; by 
varying our standpoint a little and conveys to us the original idea. 
Nothing would be gained by adducing examples more formally. 


Concluding Remarks. 


1. The rendering ‘‘now” for } is found in numerous passages, but chiefly 
in the historical books and parts of the Old Testament,—rarely in the 
poetic or prophetic portions. Its use is entirely arbitrary at the begin- 
ning of chapters, paragraphs, and verses. It is, in most cases, a matter 
of sheer caprice in the translator. The third chapter of Genesis, for 
example, begins with “now.” There is just as good reason in the form of 
the narrative for beginning chapters four, six, eight, nine, eleven, or al- 
most any other chapter or paragraph which begins with “and,” in the 
same way. It isa mere clumsy knot in the thread of smooth narrative. 

2. In regard to the other words into which } is turned, then, thus, 
yea, nevertheless, etc., too numerous to mention, the choice among 
them is equally capricious; and most of them serve only to obscure and 
pervert the sense, and mislead the reader. For example, in the seventy- 
eighth Psalm \ is represented by sixteen different words! And without 
any perceptible reason. The proper word, in every instance is and. 
Such fertility of invention is, everywhere, detrimental to the thought of 
the inspired original. 

3. There can be little doubt that the Hebrew mind attached to } in 
all its uses, the simple copulative and continuative idea. This idea 
should always be preserved in translation. There are some tropical 
and idiomatic variations to be provided for, which may require a quali- 
fying adjunct, “and so,” “and yet ;’ and sometimes the connection is so 
slight that the particle may be omitted. But the idea conveyed by such 
adjunct belongs rather to the construction than to the particle.. And 
forms of expression which have the impress of inspired utterance, as 
well as of venerable antiquity, and yet are intelligible, should be re- 


. tained even though differing from our vernacular usages. 


E. ADKINs. 
Magietta, O#IO0. 
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COMPARATIVE READINGS OF THE PRINCIPAL UNCIAL 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The following statistics are based on the “ Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament for. English Bible Students,” prepared by Mr. C. E. 
Stuart, and published by Bagster & Brother. This convenient little 
manual does not profess to give all the various readings found in the 
uncial manuscripts, but only such as affect the sense. 

The dates of the manuscripts here compared are as follows :—x and 
B, fourth century ; A, fifth ; D of gospels and Acts, D of Paul’s Epistles, 
and E of Acts, sixth; L of gospels, and 2 of Luke, eighth; 4 of gos- 
pels, ninth; X of gospels, ninth or tenth. 

x, or Codex Sinaiticus, compared with A and B in one thousand one 
hundred and_ twenty-eight places where the readings vary, agrees with 
both in five hundred and ninety-eight places, or more than one-half of 
the whole, differs from both in one hundred and two places, agrees with 
A against B in one hundred and seven, and with B against A in three 
hundred and twenty-one. It will be seen that where it agrees with only 
one of the other two, it agrees with B in preference to A in the exact 
proportion of three to one. Its agreement with both is most remarkable 
in Acts, (one hundred and seventy-five out of two hundred places.) Its 
agreement with B in preference to A is most remarkable in Mark and 
Luke (ninety to ten in Mark, one hundred and sixteen to sixteen in 
Luke). 

C compared with the three foregoing in nine hundred and forty-five 
places, agrees with them all in three hundred and eighty-six places, with 
x and A six hundred and fifty-two each, with B five hundred and ninety, 
and differs from them all in ninety places. 

D of the gospels and Acts, compared in six hundred and forty-seven 
places, agrees with all in fifty-five places, with x in three hundred and 
ninety-two, with A in two hundred and fifty-eight, with B in three hun- 
dred and eighty-five, with C in two hundred and twenty-two, and differs 
from them all in ninety-one places. Thus it agrees oftenest with x and B, 
and least often with A and C, differing from the latter in nearly two- 
thirds of the places compared. 

D of Paul’s Epistles, compared with the rest in three hundred and 
seventy-two places, agrees with all in seventy-four places, with x in 
two hundred and sixteen places, with A in two hundred and twenty-two, 
with B in one hundred and ninety-nine, with C in one hundred and thirty- 
nine, and differs from them all in eighty-four places. It agrees, in more 
than half the places, with each of the others except C. 

E of Acts, compared in one hundred and ninty-three places, agrees 
with all the preceeding in only thirteen places, with x, A, and B, each 
between ninety and one hundred times, with C and D each about seventy 
times, and stands apart from all in fifty-one places.'. This manuscript 
differs from all the rest in more than one fourth of the places compared, 
and agrees with all the rest in only one place out of fifteen. 


1In almost all of which it agrees with G and H. 
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L of the gospels, compared in four hundred and twenty places, agrees 
with all the preceeding in only ten places, with x and B in rather more 
than three hundred each, with D in about two hundred, with C in about 
one hundred and fifty, with A in less than one hundred, and differs from 
all the rest in thirty places. Thus it agrees with x and B twice as often 
as with ©, and thrice as often as with A. 

X of the Gospels, compared in three hundred and fifty-six places 
agrees with all the foregoing in nine places, with x in one hundred and 
fifty, with A in two hundred and twelve, with B in one hundred and 
thirteen, with C in one hundred and sixteen, with D in one hundred 
and thirty-nine, with L in one hundred and forty-two, and differs from 
all in eighteen places. Thus it agrees with A oftenest, with x not quite 
three-fourths as often, with D and L about two-thirds as often, and 
with B and C only a little more than one-half as often. 

4 of the gospels, compared in four hundred and eighteen places, agrees 
with all the preceding in nine places, with x in one hundred and sixty- 
five, with A in two hundred and fifteen, with B in one hundred and 
forty, with C in one hundred and seventy-six, with D in one hundred 
and sixty-one, with L in one hundred and sixty-seven, with X in one 
hundred and seventy-two, and differs from them all in twenty-seven 
places. Thus its affinity is greatest with A, and least with B. 

& of Luke, compared in sixty-five places,’ agrees with all the foregoing 
in only two places, with & in fifty-seven, with A in fifteen, with B in fifty- 
eight, with C, in twenty-seven, with D in thirty-six, with L in ail the 
sixty-five, with X in twenty-seven, with 4 in thirteen. This manuscript, 


it will be seen, has strong affinities with x, B and L, in opposition to A 
and 4. 





“The poor have the Gospel preached to them.”—MAtTTHEW xi. 5. 


The word ztwyé¢,—poor,—occurs in the New Testament thirty-four 
times. Twenty-seven times it is used undeniably of outward poverty. 
Revelations iii. 17, Gallatians iv. 9,—‘ beggerly elements '’—refer to des- 
tribution of God’s riches of grace. The remaining five,—Matthew xi. 5; 
Luke iv. 18; vi. 20; vii. 22; following the leadership of Matthew v. 8, 
refer to poverty of soul. 

John’s deputation went to Jesus, asking the testimonials of his Mes- 
siahship. 

He makes reply, closing with the words, the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them. We cannot understand this of outward poverty 
from the arrangement of the climax. He gives the healing of the leper, 
the raising of the dead. These lie in the range of the physical. They 
are the creation of power,—force. Passing beyond, there comes the 
crowning evidence of his Messiahship,—giving the Gospel, good news, 
to impoverished souls. The Saviour’s work, his mission, to which all 
his miracles were subordinate, was giving his glad news to men beggared 


1This valuable manuscript contains only about one-third of Luke’s gospel, ending at ch 
xi. vs. 33, and wanting much of what precedes. 
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in soul, The open grave is less like the Saviour,—is less a witness of 
the Coming One,—than one soul, poor in spirit, made glad. 

There was no such absence of religious instruction for the outwardly 
poor, in Old Testament times, as to make the preaching to them a witness 
of his Messiahship. Jesus came a child of the poor. The offering of 
Mary was the offering of poverty. Luke ii. 24; compared with Leviti- 
cus xii. 6. While heathen philosophers may have neglected the poor, 
God's revelations in all times made provision for them. The Gospel in 
the Old Testament came alike to all. The sacrifice, the passover, the 
scapegoat,—brimful of hopings and prophecies,—belonged to the poor 
as well as the rich. God was no respecter of castes of men. John 
and his disciples, born Jews, might well ask, “How is this a witness, 
when were the poor ever destitute of the gospel of God ? 

Our Saviour, in the synagogue, Luke iv. 18, quoting the prophetic 
portraiture of himself, Isaiah lxi. 1, “The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the meek,” says “he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor.” Here by inspired comment we get into the 
meaning of the poor to whom the gospel is preached,—the meek, the 
broken-hearted of Isaiah,—the poor in spirit. All the declarations of 
that passage, the deliverance of the captive, etc., have reference to 
the spiritual work of the Anointed One. 

Luke vi. 20, ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of God,” 
finds its meaning only in the light of Matthew v.3. The one is the 
echoing of the other, r@ xvevpart: is present, in thought if not in word. 

Matthew Henry, in commenting upon Matthew xi. 5, says, ‘‘ The poor 
are evangelized.” This, we conceive, gets at the very core of the pas- 
sage. The poor, having nothing, absolutely beggard in spirit, receive 
Christ’s message. They are evangelized. What is the evidence of his 
Messiahship? Not dead men made alive, nor blind eyes opened, but 
souls rejoicing in his gospel. Spiritual regeneration was then, and is 
now, the witness that Jesus is the Messiah. 0. P. EL 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Manual of Historico-critical Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. By Karu Friepricn Keit, Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Theology. Translated from the second edition, with sup- 
plementary notes from BLEEK and others, by Grorcr O. M. 
Dovetas, B. A., D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
529, 435. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1869, 1870. 


This work comprises the twenty-third and twenty-fifth volumes of 
the fourth series in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. It is divided 
into two parts, respectively entitled: The Origin and Genuineness of 
the Canonical Writings of the Old Testament; and the History of the 
Transmission of the Old Testament. The first part includes more than 
two-thirds of the whole, extending through the first volume, and occu- 
pying considerably more than one third of the second. The author ap- 
pended to the original work an Introduction to the Apocryphal Books 
of the Old Testament. This we are sorry to find omitted in the English 
edition. We hope the translator will be induced to insert it in a future 
edition. An Introduction to the Old Testament, of this critical char- 
acter, is hardly complete, without’ some account of those ancient wri- 
tings of the Jews, outside of the Canon, which treat of the same subjects, 
and in part of the same times. Besides the historical value of some 
of these apocryphal writings, the evidence of the canonical authority of 
the sacred books can hardly be fully presented, unless they are compared 
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with those uninspired documents, some of which claim the same divine 
authority. The vast disparity between the canonical and the apocryphal 
writings, in respect to the importance of their contents, and the dignity 
of their style, is itself a strong confirmation of the divine authority of 
the former. 

This work of Prof. Keil does not belong to the department of light 
reading. Indeed, to any but a professional scholar, or one deeply inter- 
ested in the critical aspects of sacred literature, it would undoubtedly 
prove very heavy and dull. But to the critical student of the Scrip- 
tures, it is an invaluable repository of facts and arguments, for the solu- 
tion of difficulties, the refutation of skeptical theories, and the estab- 
lishment of the Christian scholar in a calm and intelligent confidence 
in the historical truth and the divine inspiration of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Prof. Keil is justly characterized by his translator as ‘‘a 
man of unshaken faith in the Word of God.” He himself states, in his 
Preface, that his object in writing the work was “to present compen- 
diously the results of older and of more recent sound historico-critical 
investigations into the origin, the integrity, and the credibility of those 
Scriptures of the Old Testament on which Neological Skepticism has 
cast doubts.” In this respect, the work belongs to a different class from 
Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament, which is published by the 
Messrs. Clark along with’ it, as a sort of companion work (volumes 
twenty-four, and twenty-six of the same series). Bleek was a disciple of 
De Wette. His work is scholarly and able, one of the best, no doubt, 
of the school to which it belongs,—the more conservative side, the right 
wing, of the skeptical school. 

The first volume of this Introduction embraces a large mass of minute 
historical criticism in regard to the Hebrew language, its variations 
in different periods, and the peculiar words, forms, and phrases used by 
each individual writer. In this respect, it has a special value to the 
Hebrew scholar, and is a very welcome help to the teacher of Hebrew. 
That extreme minuteness of detail, which is here so tedious to the gen- 
eral reader, is just what the critical student values and requires. The 
general character of the second division of the work will be sufficiently 
indicated by mentioning the titles of some of the most important chap- 
ters: The Manuscripts of the Old Testament; Greek Translations; 
History of the Criticism of the Unprinted Text; History of the Old 
Testament Canon among the Jews; History of the Old Testament 
Canon in the Christian Church. 

In speaking of the limited vocabulary of the Hebrew, Prof. Keil 
remarks: ‘‘ A language cannot be called poor, which has eighteen words 
for breaking in pieces, eight for obscurity or darkness, nine for trust in 
God, fourteen for seeking, and twenty-four for observing a law.” Our 
author strenuously maintains the unity and Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, against the objections of Eichhorn, De Wette, Hupfeld, 
and others. We notice in regard to the name Jehovah, that our author 
does not endorse the view which Mr. MacWhorter has so ingeniously 
defended, that the name denotes him that was to come. While he 
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regards Yahveh as the proper form of the word, he adheres to the more 
ancient and general interpretation of his name, as intimating God's 
eternal unchangeableness, and as equivalent to the title which he gives 
to himself in Exodus iii. 14, “I am that I am.” 

Every friend of sacred scholarship among us will welcome this timely 
appearance, in an English dress, of one of the most thorough, sound, 
and reverent treatises on the critical study of the Old Testament. There 
ought to be, and we believe there is, an increasing number of our younger 
ministers, who know how to prize and how to use such scholarly works 
as this of Prof. Keil. The times demand that our pulpits should be 
occupied, as far as possible, by men who know what the current critical 
objections to the divine authority of the Scriptures are, and how they 
‘may be answered. If our educated ministers neglect to pursue such 
studies, they will prove themselves workmen (?) that need to be ashamed. 


Cutline of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. A Text-Book for stu- 
dents. By the Rev. J. CLark Murray, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Queen’s University, Canada. With an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. James McCosu, LL. D. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1870. 12mo. pp. 250 


This work aims to present in concise and systematic form, Sir William 
Hamilton’s Mental Philosophy. It is designed to serve as a text-book 
for academies and colleges or for private use. It does for Hamilton, so 
far as possible, what he ought while living to have done for himself. 
His lectures on Metaphysics were hastily written during the first five 
months of his professorship in the University of Edinburgh, and for 
twenty years delivered to successive classes, but never re-written. How 
he could have continued to repeat them without change, it is hard to un- 
derstand, for, as a system, they were sadly defective. The first of his 
three great divisions of Mental Philosophy, is there treated with a dis- 
proportionate fulness. His treatment of ‘The Feelings” is extremely 
meagre, while “The Conative Faculties,” including the Will, are left 
untouched.“ff his edition of Reid’s Works and his Discussions, etc., he 
partially supplied the defect. Prof. Murray, however, has not been able 
to gather’ material to give symmetry to the outline. He has done his 
work admirably. He who wishes to get a correct and tolerably complete 
view of Hamilton’s Mental Philosophy, without the labor of going 
through all his works, will find this compilation by Murray exactly what 
he wants, while the system of references adopted will enable him readily 
to consult the original works upon any given topic. 


History of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ. Translated from 
the French of ALBERT REVILLE, Minister of the French Reformed 
Church, Rotterdam. Williams and Newgate. London: 12mo. pp. 165. 


The translation is made by Ann Swain. She could easily have found 
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more profitable employment. The author is a Socinian, and his aim is so 
to pervert history as to produce the conviction that “the dogma” of 
Christ’s Diety is not found in Christ’s teaching, but originated in the 
blind admiration of his disciples, and that the happy era of its disap- 
pearance has already more than dawned. He repeats the false allega- 
tion that the fourth gospel represents Jesus as the synoptists do not, and 
serves up yet again the stale inference that John’s gospel is not John’s 
but the later creation of “the dogma.” He rejects the inspiration of 
Scripture and declares that Paul’s views of Christ were a conglomerate 
of contradictions. The book of revelation, like the fourth gospel, was a 
child of “ the dogma.’’ He would have the faith of Jesus take the place 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Such perversions of history merit 
only contempt. 


The Atonement in its Relation to the Convent, the Priesthood, the Inter- 
éession of our Lord. By the Rey. Huan Martin, M. A. Member 
of the Mathematical Society of London. London: James Nisbet 
and Co., 21 Berners street. 1870. 12mo. pp. 302. 


This work is admirable alike in its profound reverence for divine reve- 
lation as against all human speculation, in its clear deep insight into 
individual truths, in its accurate discernment of the relations and har- 
monies of truth, in its thorough familiarity with the great themes dis- 
cussed, in its combination of philosophic precision of statement and fervid 
eloquence, of rare constructive and equal polemic power, and in its adap- 
tation to counteract a decided and extensive tendency to undervalue 
Christ's priestly work. Its title indicates only partially the scope of 
discussion. There is one chapter on the “ Relation of the Atonement to 
Forgiveness,” another on “the Counter Imputations”’ [of sin to Christ 
and of righteousness to the sinner], and a third on “the Distinctive 
Peculiarity of Moral Law.” Its view of the Atonement is that of the 
strict federal theology. Following the development and defence of each 
main position is an exhibition of its relation to the various opposing or 
divergent theories. One entire chapter is devoted to a thorough and 
scathing review of Robertson’s theory of vicarious sacrifice. Two or 
three specimens, taken almost at random from the book, will serve better 
than description to convey some impression of the spirit and power of 
the writer. In arguing that “apart from the atonement of the Cross,” 
there is no proof that God is merciful, he says: ‘If God comes to me, 
a guilty transgressor of his law, and tells me that he means to let me off, 
that he means to let my sin pass; that he cannot find it in his heart to 
inflict upon me the vengeance which he threatened; and so, without any 
more ado, I pass away free from judgment and from terror, I soon begin 
to question whether I am so greatly indebted to divine beneficence as in 
the first rapture of my escape I fancied; I begin to consider whether, 
after all, it is any great token of God's love to me that I have just ob- 
tained; and I argue that if it was at God’s option, at his mere option, 
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to cast me into hell or save me from it, without any expiation of my sin, 
or any satisfaction to his justice; if it was in his power to free me from 
wrath and woe without any claim of justice interposing to object, or need- 
ing to be met; if there was no imperative call of righteousness de- 
manding my condemnation to eternal death, but God could free me simply 
if he chose, and no interests of righteousness be injured by his doing so, 
—why, then, instead of arguing any wonderful benevolence towards me, 
that he puts forth with infinite ease his will and power to save, the wonder 
would be that he should abstain from so doing.”” (pp. 176.) On Christ’s 
action in dying he says: “It was his duty to die, and he discharged 
his duty. It never was any other man’s duty to die, therefore do not 
rob him of a glory all his own. . . . It is indeed our duty to endure 
death with faith and patience. But it is the faith, the patience that is 
in our cas ethe duty, not death. We do not act in dying; we are acted 
on, and we endure it. Christ acted indying. It was his duty to die,— 
his official duty. Official action was in it,—priestly agency. He ‘dis- 
missed his spirit,’ he ‘ gave himself.’ . . . The cross itself is gloMous ; 
not from the subsequent resurrection and enthronement, but glorious 
from itself. It is itself a chariot of triumph. There is more agency 
and power in Christ's cross than in all his work as Creator of the uni- 
verse. There is as much spiritual glory"in the eross of Calvary as in 
the throne of the lamb in heaven. Christ crucified is,—not after, but in 
being crucified,—the power of God.” (pp. 65, 66.) ‘We speak of his 
‘doing’ and ‘dying.’ His dying was his grandest doing. The light 
and evidence of his active obedience instead of paling on the cross, shines 
out there most brilliantly of all; shining down the darknes of death, 
and of the frown of incensed justice, till the dark frown passes off from 
the face of the Eternal Judge, and the light of a father’s countenance is 
lifted on the obedient son in the moment of his saying, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit.” (p. 91.) 

The following is a good specimen of his polemic style: ‘‘ Does Priest- 
hood rest on personal relations, insomuch that apart from this idea we 
have formed no scriptural notion of the office? Then immediately all 
Socinian ideas of example and martyrdom, all Neo Socinian, Muarician 
ideas of self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-surrender, etc. Young's notion of 
Moral Influence ; and Bushnell’s theory of a Governmental display; all 
these motley attempts at explanation of the death of Christ must disap- 
pear immediately.” (pp. 53, 54.) 

On the demand to fellowship in the pulpits of the Scotch church, min- 
isters whose views of atonement are of the modern liberal caste, he says: 
“Tell our lawyers to plead in our courts on any theories of law they 
please, however mutually contradictory. Give medical degrees to hope- 
ful young scholars, and ‘thinkers,’ who claim the liberty of disbelieving 
the circulation of the blood, and who make the claim in the name of free- 
dom of thought and independent investigation. Present us in our uni- 
versities with ‘the beautiful phenomenon’ of one professor teaching the 
Newtonian system of the universe; another the Ptolemaic theory of the 
immobility of the earth; and a third, the free and independent, erudite 
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and learned little pleasantry of the Egyptians, that the heavenly ‘bodies 
were carried round:the heavens in chariots close on all sides but one, in 
which there was a round hole, and that eclipses were occasioned by the 
accidental turning of these dark sides toward us.’ Doall this. Do it 
on the plea of resisting scientific despotism, of liberating human thought, 
of asserting independence of investigation, of promoting learning and 
erudition. Zhen come to the churches of Scotiand and ask us to 
embrace in our communion a Jewett, a Maurice, a Kingsley, and a 
Robertson.” 

These quotations have already been too extended for the limits of a 
notice, and may suffice to show that Mr. Martin’s thought is well worthy 
of attention. No young minister can study the book without profit, even 
though he may not be able to adopt in full the theory maintained. The 
work deserves to be republished in this country, but to the shame of 
American religion, publishers declares such works will not sell. May 
the day of reaction soon come, and earnest, solid theological thought 
cease ‘to be at a discount. 


The Psalms. The common version revised for the American Bible 
Union. ‘With ansIntroduction and Occasional Notes. By THomas 
J. Conant. New York: American Bible Union. London: Tribner 
and Co. 1871. 


In a terse and comprehensive address to the reader, Dr. Conant dis- 
tinctly indicates what we are to look for in this work, and on what prin- 
ciples it is to be judged. He does not attempt an independent transla- 
tion. We need not expect, therefore, an ideally perfect exhibition of 
the Psalms regarded absolutely as specimens of lyrical Hebrew poetry. 
Such attempt the theory of Dr. Noyes or of Ewald might portend. Dr. 
Conant’s aim is different, more humble; but the result is, we are confi- 
dent, as much higher, in a literary point of view, as to the religious sense 
of the English-speaking public, it will be more satisfactory. He essays 
merely, as in all his labors for the Bible Union, a revision of the Psalms 
in our English Bible, designing “to give the true sense of the Hebrew 
text, but with as little change as possible of the familiar phraseology of 
the common version.” 

The work, accordingly, may be read or heard read, in considerable 
passages, with scarcely any feeling of strangeness. Most of the impres- 
sion of novelty, to the general reader, will arise from the disuse of the 
obsolete ending th for the third person singular, of the present active of 
English verbs, and’ from the restoration of the personal name, Jehovah 
and Jah, of the covenant God, to that place which, since the supersti- 
tious error of the LXX, has been so generally usurped in translations of 
the Old Testament. The very general substitution, furthermore, of 
“to”’ for “unto,” of ‘pause’’ for Selah, and the translation of the Hebrew 
words in the titles of many of the Psalms, will arrest even superficial 
attention to the garb of the sacred song. 
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The poetic character of the Psalms is denoted to the eye, by printing 
the sentences corresponding to the Hebrew stichot respectively, in dis- 
tinct lines, after the manner with which the best editions of the English 
Bibles have already made us familiar. 

Beyond these more obvious peculiarities, the careful reader will also 
be aware of a greater clearness of the meaning in many places, and a 
more consistent tenor of the thought, owing, it may be, simply to a more 
correct expression of the senses, of verbs, or of the slight connecting 
particles; while yet much poetical vivacity is gained, and a real aid to 
the understanding, by the omission of explanatory additions in italics. 
The sentiment of the original author is thus allowed to work itself out, 
so to speak, sometimes with a struggle of rhetorical effort, before our 
eyes. Nor must we, in this connection, overlook the frequently more 
felicitous choice of a word to convey precisely the specific conception to 
be expressed. 

Our readers will have seen already, in the religious newspapers, some 
specimens of the Psalms as given in this volume. We need not, there- 
fore, copy any of them entire. We will only cite some passages in illus- 
tration of what we have said above. The brief opportunity allowed us 
since the book came to hand forbids that thorough exploration of its 
contents which it ought to have, and may cause that our selections shall 
not be the very best. We quote almost strictly ad aperturam libri. 

Psalm lxxvii. 


16 The waters saw thee, O God; 
The waters saw thee; they trembled ; 
Yea, the depths quaked. 


17 The clouds poured out water ; 
The skies uttered a voice; 
Yea, thine arrows went abroad. 


18 The voice of thy thunder rolled along ; 
Lightnings lightened the world ; 
The earth quaked and shook. 


19 Thy way was in the sea, 
And thy paths in great waters, 
And thy®footsteps were not known. 


20 Thou didst guide thy people like a flock, 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


a 


In this poetical narrative of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt 
through the Red sea, the general tone is but little changed from that 
with which we are familiar. The difference will scarcely attract the 
notice of the ordinary reader. A moment's comparison, however, will 
show that the revision has profited somewhat in almost every verse in 
respect to definiteness of conception, to liveliness and sublimity of imagi- 
nation, and to compactness and yigor of expression. Particularly will 
everyone feel the happy effect of the more correct statement of the 
senses in v. 19, by which the lamentable breach hitherto existing between 
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vas. 18 and 20 is completely reconciled. Of such improvements, scarcely 
a Psalm which we have examined fails to exhibit some examples. 
Psalm xxvii. 


7 Hear, O Jehovah, my voice, I cry; 
And do thou be gracious to me and answer me. 


8 My heart has said to thee: SEEK YE MY FACE,— 
Thy face, Jehovah, will I seek. 


In this last verse the omission of the familiar English addition, when 
thou saidst, and the restoration of the true order of the clauses, will be 
to some readers like the knocking away of a crutch, probably, yet how 
much more beautifully the thought unfolds itself to the attentive mind 
when we think of the writer, poetically as well as religiously inspired, 
as recalling to himself, in sorrowful meditation, the standing invitation : 
Seek ye my face. It breaks upon him: SEEK YE My FACE,—hast thou 
said that. That will I do, indeed. Our only hesitation here is, whether 
an interrogative form to the sentence, “Seek ye my face,” would not 
more directly indicate its relations to the other clauses of the verse. 
We rather think so; yet the principal authorities are with Dr. Conant. 

This same Psalm affords another instance, in v. 13, of increased energy 
through the rejection of the imported phrase, J should have fainted. 


A similar gain is secured, in great part, by the loss of the italics in 
Psalm Ixxxiv. 


5 Happy the man who has his strength in thee, 
In their hearts the pilgrim-ways. 


6. Passing through the valley of weeping 
They make it a place of fountains. 


The dropping out of the clause, of them who, between the two verses, 
while it exactly imitates the Hebrew, as much facilitates our apprehen- 
sion of the meaning as it does freedom and force of style. Compare, in 
the same point of view, v. 6 also of this Psalm. 

In some of these, and a multitude of similar passages, the expedient 
of italicized additions may very likely have aided to the more easy 
acquisition of some sense wire the Psalmist has spoken obscurely, 
through ellipsis, while yet it led the readef to something else than the 
precise meaning intended. That is more truly and profitably got, with 
the necessary reflection on the very words of the author, by each one 
for himself. The translator, as such, is not only bound, he is not even 
allowed, to make this English plainer than the original. It is no credit 
to his work if it is easier of apprehension to his readers than the Hebrew 
was to the Hebrews. It is not necessarily any condemnation of it to 
say that it is not directly intelligible. 

Had this revision accomplished nothing more important than such 
comparatively superficial emendations, meeting us as they do in almost 
every verse of the entire Psalter, it would still deserve high praise. To 
some they will doubtless appear slight improvements; and since the 
great majority of the changes required in the most perfect revision of a 
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good version like ours must be of this character, they may think it a 
disparagement of the amended version to say that it illustrates the 
general excellence of the old one. Not so, if it helps in any considerable 
degree to made the good one better. That is a service as necessary, 
up toa certain degree of perfection, and we can well believe it even 
more difficult than to make the good one at first.. The judgment and 
taste, as well as scholarship, which are requisite to these finishing im- 
provements, and which aid us to the most ready and perfect understand- 
ing of the inspired thought and appreciation of its poetic form, while 
yet they sacredly preserve the devotional tone of the long-cherished 
oracles, these qualities are rare indeed, and worthily employed in such a 
work. And when one considers with what careful deliberation the con- 
scientious scholar would, when there was an obvious, though it may be 
not very serious fault in the common rendering, need to weigh, review, 
and re-review the possible modes of remedying it, one must allow that such 
a task may, nay, must require that it should proceed slowly. . Especially 
is this true, on many accounts, of the Hebrew poetry. 

But more significant alterations in the language, more substantially 
changing the sense, of the Psalms, are occasionally found here. They 
are not nearly so numerous, proportionately, we should think, as in Dr. 
Conant’s work on Job. Some of the most important were so obviously 
called for that they would probably occasion far less study than many of 
the slighter modifications to which we have referred. We will mention 
two or three which we have noticed. One occurs in Psalm Ixxvii, to 
which we have already referred. In vs. 2 we read, instead of “my sore 
ran in the night,” “my hand by night was stretched out” (sc. in prayer). 
This variation will not at all surprise Biblical students. Indeed, it will 
surprise most scholars that the meaning “sore” could ever have been 
ascribed to the Hebrew word to which it answers. That word every- 
where else signifies, directly or tropically, “hand.” And, in fact, those 
who have rendered it “sore,” doubtless understood it as “hand,” figura- 
tively, thus: “hand,” “blow” (inflicted by the hand, “stroke’’); 
“wound” (unhealed), “sore.” To this apparently extravagant metaphor 
they were led probably by the otherwise strongly tropical use of the 
verb ‘to be poured out,” ‘to flow,” which suits obviously with the 
notion of a running sore, but only with some force to that of a hand, in 
the sense of ‘to be spread out.’ But the reasons are conclusive (although 
this is n6t the place to rehearse them) which have moved all authorities 
to agreement in the views expressed in this version. 

We might have cited vs. 10 also of this Psalm as another case where 
a useless addition is got rid of; and although Dr. Conant’s construction 
of the second member disregards the masoretic punctuation, we have no 
serious doubt that he and the authorities who support him are right. 
But we rather expected to find some notice taken of the view held by 
critics as able as Maurer, that the rendering of that second member 
‘ should be “a change in the right hand,” etc., in opposition with “ my 
infirmity.” Considering that “change” is suggested by the word (as an 
infinitive) which, as a noun, is translated “‘years’’; that the sentence, 
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with this substitution, offers a sense somewhat obscure, indeed, but per- 
fectly consistent with the train of thought under a certain plausible view 
of it, and not in the least offensive to the taste, we should not have been 
displeased to see it given asa marginal rendering. At the same time, 
we are fully sensible, from the ample learning and excellent judgment 
displayed throughout this work, that if the plan of it had included ex- 
planations of every thing done and omitted, we should probably see good 
reasons for this omission. : 

The considerations for and against in this case seem to be almost as 
evenly balanced as in regard to the last clause of Psalm xxxvii. 3, where 
Dr. Conant has very properly given an alternative rendering. We turned 
to this passage among the first, to see what he had done with a promise 
which has been a source of great comfort to many of God’s servants in 
their straits for subsistence, but which hermeneutical learning has threat- 
ened to invalidate. Instead of ‘so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed,” DeWette translated ; ‘dwell in the land and 
practice uprighteousness "’ (as a command); Maurer: . . . “and pursue 
faithfulness; Ewald, a little more comfortably: . . . ‘enjoying secu- 
rity.” We were glad to find that Dr. Conant is able, while changing the 
expression considerably in sound, still to preserve the old, cherished 
sense: ‘Dwell in the land, and feed securely.” But he places, “as of 
nearly equal authority,” in the margin, “or, and feed on truth.” 
This is right, for although the learned investigator might find grounds 
for one and the other of these renderings so nearly equal in solidity that, 
if the latter stood in the common version, he would not think of disturb- 
ing it, still in a simple revision of that version the right of possession 
should count something, and no important change be made without a 
correspondingly clear warrant of the Hebrew text. 

But we have been enticed from the enumeration of changes actually 
made in the substantial sense of the version to such as might conceivably 
have been made. We will return. What will the sentimental reader 
say who finds in Psalm exxvii. 2, “for so he giveth his beloved sleep,” 
changed into ‘‘so gives he to his beloved in sleep”? The old text has 
moved the strains of poets (videl. Mrs. Browning's passionate threnody), 
and given a kind of vague satisfaction, doubtless, to many of us not 
poets, while we thought of the phrase in itself, without inquiring what 
its meaning could be as a piece of this divine revelation. The interpre- 
tation here varies simply as the word for “sleep” is taken to be the 
direct object of the verb or the expression, an adverbial circumstance. 
In most such cases something may be said on both sides, and it is the 
demands of the context, or the force of some other particular word (here 
“so’’), or (in poetry) the significance of the parallelism which must 
decide. In the present case, the decision is, according to all the more 
eminent commentators we have at hand, in favor of the translation ° 
given by Dr. Conant. 

Nearly the same remarks apply to Psalm Ixxxviii. 18: 


Thou hast put far from me lover and friend, 
My acquaintance,—the place of darkness. 
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Here the common version gives in the second member, “and my 
acquaintance into darkness,” without even a hint by the use of italics’ 
that the “into” has nothing directly answering to it in the Hebrew. 
The “darkness” is popularly understood to be that of the grave. Dr. 
Conant presents the sentence with exactly the brevity of the Hebrew, 
and well justifies his course in a short note. While the best critics agree 
that the sacred writer has no reference here to the death of his friends, 
but only to their alienation and absence from him, there are different 
ways of supplying the ellipsis in his expression. The English form 
above given might suggest, from the preceding line: [Thou hast just 
(made, or constituted) as] my acquaintance the place of darkness. 
This, however, could not be thought of in reference to the Hebrew. 
Some propose: my acquaintance [are|—the place of darkness! (Ewald); 
or, “my acquaintance [are] the darkness’ (Maurer); or, “ my acquain- 
tance [are in] darkness” (Gesen); or, ‘‘ my acquaintance are invisible” 
(DeWette). This last is rather an interpretation than a translation, and 
is the interpretation indicated by the two preceding renderings, “my 
friends stand aloof. from me, are no more to be seen.”” But Dr. Conant 
in his note (substantially coinciding with Ewald, apparently) has more 
adequately explained the meaning. 

Changes of more intrinsic importance might have been noticed, as in 
Psalms ix. 17: li. 5; xvi. 2, 8, 10; but we have chosen to mention such 
as interest personal feelings rather, and in regard to which we should 
almost wish si fas esset, the mistake not to be corrected. These give 
us occasion to remark that the reader may not properly, any more than 
the translator, indulge any preference as to what the meaning of the 
Bible should be, but is greatly concerned to know precisely what it is. 
Of small account, therefore, is the objection sometimes raised against a 
proposed emendation of the vernacular Scriptures, “I do not like that,” 
“that does not sound so well to me as the other.” The only worthy 
question is, does it more correctly represent the original Word? Is it 
what God meant to have said? For every one perceives, on the slightest 
reflection, that God’s meaning inthe Bible zs the Bible. Anything else of- 
fered us as such not only guarantees us ho direct blessing, as his revelation, 
but we are in danger of doing him dishonor when We suffer the most beau- 
tiful or comforting human utterances to usurp the place of his word. 

We cannot tarry longer upon examples of improvement effected in 
this revision. And we have not come upon any changes of material 
consequence which we could deliberately deny to be improvements. One 
change, not in the sense so much as in the sound, has indeed somewhat 
troubled us. That is the substitution of ‘‘on an alien soil,” for “ina 
strange land,” in Psalms exxxvil.4. Even this we might not feel like 
murmuring at perhaps, if we could see the full reason for it. We do 
see some reason in the manifest desirableness of representing the Hebrew 
word which strictly denotes the earth or land, as subject to cultivation, 
by some corresponding English term, such as “ ground,” or “soil.” In 


1 At least in the copies which we are now able to consult. 
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a translation made de novo we should certainly approve of the phrase 
‘on an alien soil,” ‘on foreign ground,” or some thing equivalent, as 
being a trifle less prosaic than what the common version offers us. But 
in a revision merely of that version the gain by it, in respect to the true 
sense of the Hebrew, or in point of rhetorical fidelity, seems hardly suf- 
ficient to outweigh the fond associations with a semblance so familiar in 
a Psalm, every line of which is so highly prized. 

There are minor questions of literary taste in regard to which, as a 
matter of course, critics and translators of the highest ability might dif- 
fer, while they were completely at one in their understanding of the 
divine Word. Here each may innocently desire that which pleases him 
him best. But upon this it is important to observe that personal prefer- 
ences for this or that, growing out of familiarity with one rather than 
the other, naturally wear away upon fuller acquaintance with variant 
expressions and views. Thus we know that at thefirst introduction of 
our authorized version, multitudes were highly dissatisfied with features 
in it which are now among the most highly prized. 

The dropping of th in the ending of verbs (already referred to) is no 
longer strange to those who have read the previous publications of the 
Bible Union. None such, we imagine, could wish, even in this book of 
Psalms, to have the obsolete form generally restored. It could only be 
done at the sacrifice of much of the spirit, energy and point which now 
delights us. But we cannot say that it is beyond question whether, in 
rendering the poetry of the Bible, as poetry, a touch of the archaic col- 
oring given to the style by the occasional use of the old form would not 
be an improvement. In this connection we have been at a loss whether 
the “doeth”’ in Psalm i. 3 had simply hid under the green leaf from 
the pruning knife, or was intentionally spared. We rather suspect that 
it has been clipped ere this in copies printed after the first. So also, 
we doubt not the printer has corrected his little slip of “by” for “my,” 
Psalm Ixviii. 6, the only one we have found marring in the least a page 
of great typographical beauty. 

An exact imitation of the Hebrew directness in addressing Jehovah, 
God, Jerusalem etc., is likely sonf¥times to offend us (being used as we 
are to the very prevalént ‘“‘O Lord!’’) by its apparently less reverent 
abruptness. At the same time, no two scholars, probably, would per- 
fectly agree as to when simply Jehovah, and when O Jehovah, etc., 
should be employed. In the absence of any objective criterion we sup- 
pose it must be a regard for the rhythm and melody of the English sen- 
tence which determines, Allowance must obviously be made here for 
differences of choice. 

But our list of exceptions, or more properly of queries, short as it is, 
is ended. We find nothing, in the examination which we have been able 
to give this volume, to restrain the expression of our very high commen- 
dation. The work presents so clearly and so adequately the sentiments 
of the inspired penman, as almost to be translation and commentary in 
one. Could the notes be somewhat multiplied as in the same reviser’s 
Part II, of the book of Job, and as seems to be proposed by him in the 
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book of Proverbs, one apparatus for the ordinary study of the Psalter 
would be sufficient. As it is, the reader is put as nearly on a par with 
the most learned student of the original, in regard to the direct appre- 
hension of the inspired mind, as any translation is likely ever to place 
him. 

The improvements made by Dr. Conant, in which all the learned 
world would substantially agree, are enough, surely, to prove that the 
work was one eminently needing to be done; and that being conceded, 
criticism on details prima facie questionable will lose most of its sharp- 


ness by pausing to inquire how it could have been done better. 
G. R. B. 


Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. The lesser Epistles. 
By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 437. 


A new book from the pen of Dr. Bonar is always welcome. The 
present volume consists of a series of expositions of passages from the 
minor Epistles, brief, and like every — which Dr. B. has written, 
very full of the Gospel. 


Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Romans. With an Introduction 
on the life, times, writings and character of Paul. By WILLIAM 
8. Puumer, D. D., LL. D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Co. 1870. Royal 8vo. pp. 646. 


Sound in doctrine, devout in spirit, clear in style, this work will be 
of service to that large class of ministers and laymen, who wish for an 
orthodox commentary, and do not care for the processes of scholarly 
criticism, or the investigation of questions which suggest themselves to 
a different class of students. The copious extracts from other writers 
and the doctrinal and practical remarks increase the value of the book. 


Life of Rev. John Milne of Perth. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. Fifth 
edition. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 12mo, 
pp. 488. 


Mr. Milne was one of that band of godly ministers whose names have 
become so familiar to us in connection with the scenes of the great revi- 
val in Scotland in 1840-1, and the subsequent disruption of the Estab- 
lished Church. The story of his ministerial life in Perth, and of his 
missionary life in India, is a most interesting and instructive one. Gifted 
with no great intellectual powers, with scarcely a trace of qualifications 
considered by some indispensable in a minister of the present age, he 
was yet most successful in his work. Singleness of purpose, an earnest- 
ness that made him instant in season out of season as eager to win souls 
by the wayside as in the pulpit, a consecration to Christ that kept him 
from ever giving stones to souls that needed bread, and above all an 
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unction from the Holy One, eminently fitted him for the one thing to 
which his life was consecrated. No one who craves a like spirit and a 
like success can read this memoir without profit. A single paragraph 
will illustrate the character of the man: 

“For the first year after his conversion he read no book but the Bible. 
All relish for other books seemed to have left him. With a divine vol- 
ume lying beside him, human writings took an inferior place; or rather 
at first, no place at all, till he learned, as he did soon, that all which is 
true, whether in a divine or human volume, is precious, and ‘ nothing to 
be refused’ but only to be kept in its proper level. With his mathe- 
matical tastes and classical accomplishments, he could have ‘kept abreast’ 
of the age; but the higher relish absorbed the lower; he dreaded the 
distracting influence of excessive secular reading; and when he did 
engage in it, he was always on the watch for something to illustrate 
Scripture or help his preaching. 


The Story of a Workingman's Life: with Sketches of Travel in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, as related by himself. By 
Francis Mason, D. D. With an Introduction by Wriutiam R. 
Wittiams, D. D. New York: Oakley, Mason and Co., 21 Murray 
street. 1870. 12mo, pp. 462. 


This book scarcely needs, what it well deserves, a word of commenda- 
tion; for so widely known and so much beloved is its author that it can- 
not fail to have ready purchasers and interested readers. It is written 
in a bold, fresh, original, direct style, and is a valuable contribution to 
Baptist literature. 


* 


History of the Sandwich Islands Mission. By Rurus AnpERsoN, D.D., 
LL. D., late Foreign Secretary of the Board. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. 1870. 12mo, pp. 408. 


The history of the Sandwich Islands Mission will never fail to awaken 
deep emotion in the hearts of all who desire the salvation of the heathen. 
The story is here briefly told in a manner which may serve as a model 
for all such histories, and we devoutly wish this book could be read by 
thousands of young Christians all over our land. Some parts of it will 
be perused with unusual interest now that the French are undergoing a 
severer humiliation than that which they have repeatedly thrust on 
these islands. 


The Theology of Christ, from his own words. By JosErH P. THompson. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1870. 12mo, pp. 295, 


It is a favorite conceit with many that the rejection of the Epistles of 
the New Testameut rids that book of all distinctive Christian doctrine. 
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And with some who dare not boldly discard so large a portion of the 
Bible, there is an impression that the Gospels present a rule of life 
which does not necessarily rest on any doctrinal basis. It is difficult to 
understand how any candid and thorough student of the record of the 
evangelists can fail to see that the principles usually considered ortho- 
dox are woven into all the sayings and doings of Christ. To show how 
much there is of doctrine asserted and implied in the teachings of our 
Lord, is the object of this treatise, and its genial and accomplished author 
has so performed his task that those who object to his conclusions can 
can find no fault with his spirit or manner. A good index and an 


appendix on the genuineness of the gospel of John add to the value of 
the volume. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: critical, doctrinal, and homi- 
letical, with special reference to ministers and students. -By JouNn 
Peter Lanaeg, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated from the German, revised, enlarged, 
and edited by Puinip Scuarr, D. D., in connection with American 
Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. Vol. VII of the 
New Testament: containing the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner and Co. 1870. 8vo, pp. 560. 


This volume has all the excellencies which mark the series of which 
it isa part. Dr. Riddle is the American editor of the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians; Dr. Hackett of the Epistle to the 
Philippians. We need not say that Dr. Hackett’s work is admirably 
done. 


Bible Notes for Daily Readings. .A Comment on Holy Scriptures. By 
Ezra M. Hunt, A. M., M.D. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner and Co. 1870. Large 8vo, pp. 576, 794. 


Two large, well-printed volumes, filled with brief notes on the Old 
and New Testaments, designed for general readers. A short introduc- 
tion precedes each book. The preface reveals, on the part of the author, 
such a love for the Bible, and so clear a comprehension of the true way 
of studying it, that all criticism is disarmed. He is, perhaps, better 
acquainted than we are with the measure of Biblical intelligence among 
private Christians, and such a comment as he has furnished may supply 
a real want. His notes are chiefly explanatory, and are always in 
accordance with evangelical views. 

The following paragraph is from the preface: * 


It is just, and only, because I have thus been so much helped myself, that I desire to ex- 
tend a helping hand to others. I would get each one faster hold of the power and fulness 
and preciousness of this great inspired and inspiration book; and when once this method of 
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study is adopted, and a greater relish acquired by a more perfect understanding, the love of 
it becomes more intertwined, and plain Christian men and women come to know more of the 
higher Christian life; not merely the duty, but the luxury of grace,—not merely that some 
of the Bible is good, but that all of it is profitable; and to one even yet out of the ark, if he 

‘will pray, read, and study, I know no “ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” no 
“ Anxious Inquirer's Guide,” no ‘‘ Way of Life,” no “ Grace Culture,” that is so convicting, 
convincing, regenerating as this. It is the best book on the evidences of Christianity, the 
best on Christian experience, the best as to Christian duty, the best as to Christian comfort. 
It is more than comfort or happiness either,—it is blessedness. 


The Life and Times of John Huss; or, The Bohemian Reformation of 
the Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Giuuert, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of the City of New York. In two vol- 
umes. Third edition. Carefully revised, with important additions 
and an appendix. 2 vols. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1871. 
8vo, pp. 632, 683. 


We are glad to see the third edition of this important work, whose 
merits are too well and too widely known to need mention in detail. 
The author says that “ the labor of revision, confined mainly to the first 
volume, has been scarcely less than would have sufficed to re-write it.” 
The fair page, and clear, large type, would almost tempt a reader, aside 
from the attractions of the history. 


Geology and Revelation: or the Ancient History of the Earth, con- 
sidered in the light of geological facts and revealed religion, with 
illustrations. By the Rev. Gerarp Mo.uoy, D. D., Professor of 
Theology in the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. With an 
introduction to the American edition; and a chapter on Cosmogony 
[by permission] from the Manual of Geology, by Prof. J. D. Dana. 
New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. 1870. 12mo, pp. 380. 


This work is valuable for its quotations from the early Christian 
fathers showing that the exegesis of the first chapters of Genesis at pres- 
ent adopted is not born of modern exigencies, but was presented and de- 
fended by commentators and theologians before any of the theories of 
geology were known. The opinions on this point of Basil, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Peter Lombard, and a multitude of others are given. 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament, 
Prepared by CHarLEs F. Hupson, under the direction of Horace 
L. Hastines. Revised and completed by Ezra Axsot, LL. D., 
Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. Boston: 1870. 12mo. 
pp. 510. 


This valuable little book, the preparation of which was suggested by 
the Englishman’s Greek Concordance to the New Testament, differs 
from that Concordance in the following particulars: “It leads the 
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English reader to the Greek original, and its various readings. It leads 
the Greek scholar to the common English translation, as given both in 
the text and in the margin. It saves space by omitting extended quo- 
tations, referring inquirers to the passages themselves for further infor- 
mation. It furnishes the Greek alphabet, with rules of pronunciation, 
which may be mastered by an hour’s study, and thus obviates the neces- 
sity of an imperfect representation of the Greek words in English 
characters. It classifies the passages where each Greek word occurs, 
reveals at a glance the number of ways in which it is translated in the 
New Testament, shows in what senses it is most frequently or more 
rarely used, exhibiting in their order, first the primary, and afterwards 
the several more remote senses of the different terms. It presents all 
the important various readings of the four best critical editions of the 
Greek Testament, confirmed by references to the Sinaitic manuscript. It 
combines with these peculiarities a cheapness of cost and convenience 
of form which bring it within the means of the student, and enable him 
to have it always at his side.” The book is well printed, on good paper, 
and the revision of Dr.Abbot insures its accuracy. 


MisunpErRstoop. Here is a beautiful book in a beautiful dress. A 
book as faultless in mechanical execution, and as unobjectionable in 
character, as we should expect from Randolph, whose imprint is a pass- 
port for the purity of the contents. It is a book about children but not 
a child’s book; one to be read by parents and all those concerned in the 
care and training of the young,—especially of boys,—of whom it is 
true, as of older persons, that their lives are oftentimes embittered and 
saddened by being misunderstood. They are considered heartless be- 
cause they laugh, and wicked because they delight in pranks. The life 
of such a vigorous, manly, daring seven years old boy, furnishes us with 
both the title and the story. As a pen picture of boy character, we 
think it could scarcely be surpassed.—WE Girts: A Home Story. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Fields, Osgood and Co. All who have read 
‘A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” will welcome this delightful 
story.—In the Memorrs or THE Rev. James M. CHALLIs, by John R. 
Murphy, D. D., we have an interesting account of a faithful and suc- 
cessful minister, well known among the Baptists of New Jersey. He 
was one of a class to whom the denomination is deeply indebted. Ran- 
dolph publishes Tor True Unity or Curist’s Cuurcn; being a re- 
newed appeal to the friends of the Redeemer, on primitive Christian 
union, and the history of its corruption. To which is now added a 
modified plan for the reunion of all evangelical churches; embracing as 
integral parts, the World’s Evangelical Alliance with all its national 
branches. By 8. 8S. Schmucker, D. D. Excellent in its spirit, but it 
seems to us mistaking a mechanical mixture for a chemical union. The 
true Christian unity is not found in a confederation—Taz Youne\ 
Lapy’s GuipE, from the press of the American Tract Society, New 
York, is not such a book as its too common title might indicate. It con- 
tains Papers for thoughtful girls, by Sarah Tytler, a Woman's thoughts 
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about woman, by the author of John Halifax; Novel reading from the 
Greyson Letters, essays by Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Moore, etc., and a capital: 
sermon by Dr. William R. Williams, on the Social position and culture 
due to woman. It is a valuable and timely work.—De Pressense in his 
EarLy YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY gives a fitting sequel to his “ Life and 
Times of Jesus Christ.’’ Three other volumes are to follow; Martyrs 
and apologists; Doctrines and Heresies; The Church Worship and 
Christian Life. The present work is a fresh view of the Apostolic Era, 
marked by some doctrinal peculiarities, but eminently worthy of study. 
The results of his investigation on the subject of baptism are given on 
page 374. ‘ Baptism which was the sign of admission into the church, 
was administered by immersion. The convert was plunged beneath the 
waters, and as he rose from it he received the laying on of hands. These 
two rites corresponded to the two great phases of conversion, the cruci- 
fixion of the old nature preceding the resurrection with Christ. Faith 
was thus required of every candidate for baptism. The idea never 
occurred to Paul that baptism might be divorced from faith,—the sign 
from the thing signified ; and he does not hesitate, in the bold simplicity 
of his language, to identify the spiritual fact of conversion with the act 
which symbolizes it. We are buried with Christ by baptism into death 
he says. With such words before us, we are compelled either to ascribe 
to him, in spite of all else that he has written, the materialistic notion 
of baptismal regeneration, or to admit that with him faith is so inti- 
mately associated with baptism, that in speaking of the latter, he in- 
cludes the former, without which it would be a vain form. The writers 
of the New Testament all ascribe the same significance to baptism. It 
presupposes with them invariably a manifestation of the religious life, 
which may differ in degree, but which is in every case demanded.’—In | 
the Carters usual style are Savine KNowLEDGE; addressed to young 
men; By Thomas Guthrie, D. D., and W. S. Blaikie, D. D, Hz- 
ROES OF HEBREW History. By Samuel Wilberforce, D. D. The im- 
print of the Carters is enough to recommend these books even without 
the names of their authors.—Randolph publishes in limp cover conve- 
nient for the sick room, some well known books; SickNnEss, Its TRIALS 
AND BLEssime@s, written by one who has herself been tried by long 
years of sickness; ConsoLiInc THoucuts IN SickNEss and HELP AnD 
ComForT FoR THE Sick Poor. He has also reprinted in a very neat 
form MiscELLANEOUS PoEMs By Henry Francis Lyte. M. A., author 
of the well-known hymn “ Abide with me.” This volume contains all 
the poems, with a single exception, originally published in the two vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘ Poems, chiefly Religious,” and “ Remains of the Rev. H. 
F. Lyte, with a Prefatory Memoir.”—One of the best of Scribners Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders, is the Bottom or THE SEA, full of interest 
and information—In the Catholic World for November, 1870, is an 
article on English translations of the Bible which will repay perusal. 
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NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. 


The New T-stament after the authorized version, newly compared with 
the original Greek, and revised, By Henry Atrorp, D. D., Dean 
of Canterbury. London: 1869. 

Considerations on the Revision of the New Testament. By C. J. 
Exurcort, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: 
1870. 


HE authors of the two above cited works have been honorably 
connected with the interests of biblical learning in England. 
Both have made invaluable contributions to the exegetical treasures 
of the language; the former by his weil known commentary on the 
entire New Testament; the latter by no less valuable commentaries 
on several important epistles, as well as by his lectures on the life of 
our Lord. Both, also, some thirteen years ago, codperated in that 
revision of a considerable portion of the English New Testament, 
known as the Revision of the Five Clergymen, a work executed with 
a scholarly judgment and accuracy which secured high commenda- 
tion even from those who looked unfavorably upon the undertaking 
itself. Recently, Dean Alford has incorporated, with some slight 
modifications, the work of the Five Clergymen into a revision, con- 
ducted on nearly similar principles, of the entire New Testament, 
—the first of the two works named at the head of our article. Still 
more recently, Ellicott, sitting as Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
in the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury, seconded a reso- 
lution looking to a revision, more or less complete, of the standard 


version of the New Testament. The resolution was responded to 
VOL. V.—NO. 2. I (129) 
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with unexpected unanimity by both Houses of Convocation; the 
scope of the original resolution was enlarged so as to embrace a for- 
mal revision of both the New and the Old Testaments, and a large 
committee was appointed, entrusted with the inaugurating of the 
work, under specified general principles of revision. That committee 
has invited, and we believe secured, the codperation of the best bib- 
lical scholars of the kingdom, both in and out of the Establishment ; 
and the gentlemen thus designated have entered on their work with 
a zeal and energy which may well surprise those who know how 
indifferent or averse to the movement was the public mind of England 
some twelve or fifteen years ago. 

To what concurrent causes so remarkable a change in the -public 
sentiment on this subject is due, we have no time to discuss. In 
England, the labors already referred to, the valuable work of Arch- 
bishop Trench on revision, along with numerous pamphlets and arti- 
cles in public journals, which have kept the subject before the people; 
in this country, the important publications of the American Bible 
Union, with several of its excellent revisions' and translations, have 
all no doubt aided in that gradual growth and revolution of public 
sentiment of which the present movement is the result. But what- 
ever be the causes, and whatever may be the issue of the enterprise, 
of which it is, of course, premature as yet to form a judgment, 
we regard it as matter of devout thankfulness to God that the work 
has been thus undertaken under auspices which, involving the best 


1 Had it been our purpose to scan the merits of different versions we should have coupled 
with Dean Alford’s revision, the able and scholarly one of the Bible Union, prepared mainly 
by Dr. T. J. Conant a work which no scholar can regard otherwise than with respect, and 
which has been assailed with a virulence equalled only by its recklessness. That the pamphlet 
in question pointed out many instances in which the revision did not display entire uniform- 
ity, just as, probably, no revision ever did; that it exhibited others in which a too close 
adherence to the structure of the original produced somewhat harsh and rigid English, we by 
no means deny. These, however, are superficial blemishes. But in the whole range of the 
critic’s exegetical strictures we do not remember one,—and we scarcely believe there is one,— 
in which he is not clearly in the wrong. We have room for but a single and slight example, 
yet enough to indicate both the spirit and the accuracy of hisstatements. On p. 35 of his pam- 
phlet he says, “to undergo immersion people must go down into (eis) the water; hence, as 
often as possible, must eis be rendered “ into,” though it involve the absurdity of walking 
into mountains.” Now on this we remark: 1. That the proper meaning of eis is into, and 
any other rendering of it, though often accurate enough, is exceptional. 2. That going “into 
mountains” and being ‘in mountains” is an entirely idiomatic and customary expression 
both in Greek and English. 3. That in precisely the cases in which Dr. Conant employs this 
rendering, he but follows the common version which was not made in the interests of immer- 
sion. 4. That an examination of the work will abundantly show that the allegation that “as 
often as possible ” eis has been rendered into, as if for the purpose of strengthening the cause 
of immersion, is a pure fabrication of the critic, unsustained by a particle of evidence in the 
work he is examining. In multitudes of instances, eis is not rendered into, in which it cer- 
tainly might, and perhaps should have been. 
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Christian scholarship of England, will be a guarantee for its substan- 
tial excellence, and will secure for it a candid judgment, if nota 
unanimous welcome, among English-speaking Christians every where. 
The second work named at the head of this article is a well-con- 
sidered and scholarly discussion, by Bishop Ellicott, of some of the 
leading practical considerations regarding the necessity, principles, 
and methods of that work of revision which the English scholars are 
now undertaking. Coming from one who has contributed so much 
to the cause of biblical interpretation, and has had so large a per- 
sonal experience in the special work of revision, its suggestions are 
entitled to a thoughtful hearing. We shall notice some of them in 
the progress of our article. 

What may be the precise issue of the present movement, we repeat 
that it is impossible as yet to forecast. We can only rejoice in its 
initiation, and hope that in some way it will be made tributary to 
the furtherance of a cause which we firmly believe to be among the 
most important that can engage the attention of the Christian pub- 
lic. The revision of the English Scriptures, for universal use,—such 
a revision as shall bring them substantially abreast of the advanced 
biblical criticism and exegesis of our time, we regard as one of the 
urgent needs of the age. It is by no means as Baptists that we desire 
such a revision, but simply as lovers of the Bible, and under the pro- 
found conviction that our standard English version cannot keep a firm 
and abiding hold on the public confidence and respect, without a care- 
ful removal of its most important defects by a man or body of men 
thoroughly competent to the task. We yield to none in our admi- 
ration and reverence for the main features of that version of 1611, 
which has been transmitted as the precious heritage of all who speak 
the English tongue. It is undoubtedly, while far, perhaps, from 
being the most grammatically exact, yet on the whole one of the 
best versions of the Scriptures ever made into any language. We 
doubt if any other has caught and maintained a tone so thoroughly 
in harmony with the weight of the matter, and the simple majesty: 
of the original. Asan English classic it holds nearly the highest 
rank for purity of diction; while as a fitting vehicle of the inspired 
utterances of prophets and apostles, it is enshrined in the affections 
of thousands whose devotion it has kindled, and whose piety it has 
nourished. Now, in its unadorned and simple grandeur; now, in its 
rich fulness of appropriate expression, it seems, in multitudes of cases, 
alike beyond approach and beyond improvement. And its origi- 
nal and intrinsic excellences have been but mellowed and deep- 
ened by the hallowing touch of time. The slight haze of antiquity 
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which invests it, gives it a strong hold upon the imagination, without 
obscuring it for the intellect, or hindering its most direct and powerful 
impression on the heart. Upon such a work assuredly no incautious 
and irreverent hand shouid be laid. 

But it is precisely these high excellences of our version, that 
make the work of amendment at once more easy and more desira- 
ble. More desirable, because that which is fundamentally so excel- 
lent, should be all the more freed from blemishes, and brought as 
near as may be to perfection ; more easy, because the work it demands 
is one rather of retouching than of recasting. If revision, instead of 
removing special and sporadic defects in the version, had to reor- 
ganize its very structure, and imbue it with a new spirit, the task 
would be delicate indeed, and one which any body of men might 
enter upon with fear and trembling. Most fortunately, in the good 
Providence of God, nothing of this has to be done, and later American 
and English versions have recognized the fact that what is needed is 
here and there to retrench superfluities, to harmonize inconsisten- 
cies, to remove obscurities and errors, and thus bring the whole 
up proximately to that standard of perfection whose law and germi- 
nal principle lie in the very translation itself. What in short we 
need is revision, not a new and independent translation; simply to 
apply to the existing version those results of critical and exegetical 
labor which shall perfect, not destroy or deface it, and shall bring it to 
shine out transparently luminous with the glory with which the most 
perfect rendering of the purest text can invest it, as far as the Chris- 
tian scholarship of our age is adequate to the work. 

But if this be all; if it is but to retouch here and there the ver- 
sion, removing special blemishes, rather than recasting its ground- 
work, may not the task of revision be, after all, easily dispensed 
with, and cannot a version, confessedly so excellent, be allowed to 
escape the ruthless hand of emendation? We answer that the terms 
which we have used must not be allowed to blind us to the magni- 
tude and the necessity of the work which is to be performed. 
Amidst the numerous and transcendent excellences of our standard 
version, its faults are scarcely less numerous, and, to the eye that 
seans them closely, are of very grave importance. They are at once 
various in character, and lie scattered over the sacred pages with a 
frequency which makes it alike difficult and painful to do them ade- 
quate justice. Neither Trench nor Ellicott, ably as they have put 
the case, has made any approach to exhausting the list of individual 
defects, or has made the argument in favor of revision so weighty as 
it must appear to the eye that has been long accustomed to bring 
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into close comparison, the translation and the original. It is only he 
who has gone step by step over the entire field, that is in a condition 
to appreciate the strength and cogency of the reasons which have 
led to the present movement. A few examples under several differ- 
ent heads,—and these are all that any thing short of a voluminous 
discussion can present,—can go but a little way towards bringing out 
the real merits of the argument. The faults, as we have said, are 
of various kinds. Some are textual, due to the absence, when our 
version was made, of those critical helps and researches in which 
our later biblical scholarship has become so prolific. Some are due 
to the inevitable changes wrought by time in the words and idioms 
of the language; some to imperfect methods adopted by the large 
company of revisers; and others still, to those defects in the gram- 
matical and exegetical scholarship of the age in which King James’ 
translators, able as they were, necessarily shared. By a few exam- 
ples under each of these several heads, we will endeavor to illustrate 
the importance of the work to be done. We would not seem to fail 
in reverence for our noble version; but the wounds of a friend are 
better than the kisses of an enemy. We are satisfied that the truest 
lovers of our English version are those who will most faithfully 
point out its deficiencies, and who will labor skilfully and tenderly to 
apply the remedy. 

1. The first reason suggested for revision lies in the imperfection 
of the text from which our translation was made. Without entering 
into details we may say that this text was, with slight modifications, 
the text of the fourth edition of Erasmus, made when some of the 
best manuscripts were unknown, when the best that were known 
were not used, and those that were used, were but imperfectly col- 
lated. The most complete of all the New Testament manuscripts, 
and doubtless one of the oldest and best, viz., the Sinaitic, was 
wholly unknown ; from the Vatican Codex, obviously one of remarka- 
ble excellence, but few, the very slightest, gleams of light were ob- 
tained; and on the whole, the settlement of the text rested on the 
authority of a few later and poorer manuscripts. On the wonders 
which have been since accomplished we need not dwell. The progress 
of New Testament critical science has corresponded to the general 
rapidity in movement, and severity in scientific method, of our re- 
markable age. The labors of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, and others, have wrought a most 
remarkable revolution in New Testament criticism, collecting and 
digesting a vast body of materials which for a while seemed almost 
threatening to overwhelm the cause in whose interest it had been 
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gathered. But thanks to God, the seeming chaos has, with a rapidity 
which twenty-five years ago few would have dared to anticipate, 
reduced itself to order, and biblical scholars can now proceed with a 
comparatively firm step, determining with substantial unanimity most 
of the important readings. 

True, indeed, the alterations which this advanced criticism has in- 
troduced into the text, are very largely of minor importance. A great 
majority neither affect any vital doctrine, nor contribute specially 
either to the logical clearness, or the rhetorical force and beauty of the 
passages which contain them; and probably the most corrupt text 
would teach every vital doctrine, and even give the flow of narrative 
and argument, with little less clearness than the best. Sometimes, 
indeed, the corrected text, 7. ¢., the text attested by the greater weight 
of manuscript authority,—may introduce a reading that is really 
more difficult in construction or thought than that which it super- 
cedes. Yeteven in the least important cases, none can doubt the desi- 
rableness of making our text conform as nearly as possible to the 
original utterances of inspiration. It would surely seem disgraceful 
that the painstaking and conscientious industry which, through pa- 
tient years, expends itself in restoring to its integrity the text of a 
Greek or a Latin classic, and utters a joyful e5yx2 over some happy 
discovery or sagacious conjecture, should be wanting in respect to the 
great sacred classic of the world, and that we should be less anxious 
to know in precisely what words the Spirit of God spoke through 
Moses, John, and Paul, than to fix the precise readings of Homer, 
Demosthenes, or Livy. 

Nor are these corrected readings void frequently of intrinsic im- 
portance. Sometimes they remove interpolations which, in dogmatic 
interests, a later age has foisted in to buttress up some truth of Rev- 
elation that stands in need of no such questionable auxiliary; and 
in such cases it is a relief to have our text ridded of a spurious sup- 
port even to asound doctrine. The testimony of the “Heavenly Wit- 
nesses” (“there are three that bear record in heaven,” 1 John v. 7) 
is now unanimously renounced even by the firmest advocates of the 
Trinity; “God was manifest in the flesh” (1 Timothy iii. 16) should 
probably be “he who was manifest in the flesh.” Critically doubtful, 
although we confess we regret to part with it, is the story of the woman 
taken in adultery (John viii.), in which the reply of our Lord to the 
entangling question of the Pharisees, seems to us entirely worthy of 
the divine wisdom which so often and so skilfully baffled their insidious 
assaults, as well as eminently fitted to the Gospel in which it has 
taken its place. And still more deeply should we regret if the 
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authority of the manuscripts should finally force into the text (Ro- 
mans v. 1) éywpev, let ws have, in place of the received four, we have.! 
But on the other hand, we part without regret with the story of the 
Angel (John v. 3) who descended at certain seasons to trouble the 
waters of Bethesda,—a passage that hints of superstitious interpo- 
lation, and is discredited by the best manuscript authorities. We 
can also easily part with zpwréroxov, first born (Matthew i. 25), as quite 
unneeded for a successful contest against Mariolatry. 

But again “righteousness” for “alms,” Matthew vi. 1, is a clear 
improvement, making the opening precept a general introduction to 
the special cases which follow; and the article 9, which critical au- 
thority takes into the text at John v. 1, converts “a feast” into “ the 
feast” of the Jews, thus virtually determining the feast in question 
to be a passover (such, in our judgment, in all probability even with- 
out the article), and with almost certainty extending to beyond three 
years the public ministry of our Lord. Strange, that a question so 
considerable as that of a year more or less in the brief ministry of 
the Redeemer, should hang in no slight degree on the presence of a 
single word, and that word, a particle, containing but a single letter, 
and that letter of disputed genuineness! In many cases the revised 
reading simply gains in conciseness and compact energy of expression. 
No man of taste but would feel that the energetic “ who is angry with 
his brother,” is more consonant with the usual terse style of our Lord, 
than the feebler common form in which “ without a cause” is probably 
but a marginal gloss mistakenly taken into the text. “If there isa 
natural (Yuytxév, animal,) body, there is also a spiritual body,” is a 
construction decidedly improved by the introduction of the 7. 

It seems then, finally, a solemn duty, as soon as the Scripture text 
can be settled with any reasonable approach to certainty, to revise 
our current version on the basis of such a settlement. It seems fur- 
ther that, in the judgment of the best scholars, the time has actually 
come, when, even though the textual improvements might not in 
themselves create an imperative demand for revision, yet if other 


1 Alford and Ellicott have decided for and introduced the above change on the strength of 
manuscript authority. We earnestly hope that their judgment in this will not be concurred 
in by the collective body of the revisers. We should deem ita real calamity to have introduced 
into a popular version, a reading so utterly alien to the spirit of the context, and throwing 
into so complete confusion the Apostle’s train of thought. It seems a logical impossibility 
that he could just at this stage of his argument have passed from the inferential to the horta- 
tory construction. Were the common text wholly unsupported, we should of course bow 
unhesitatingly to the demands of the evidence; but sustained as it is by respectable outward 
testimony, we with almost as little hesitancy, adhere to the old reading. It seems one of the 
rare cases in which very strong and otherwise decisive external evidence is overborne by 
internal evidence still more decisive. We are glad that Conant and Noyes do not accept the 
innovation. 
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weighty reasons exist for such a work, the unsettled state of the 
text now presents to it no serious impediments. In a large majority 
of important cases critical judgments will prove well nigh unanimous. 

2. Another reason for revision is the presence in our version of 
nearly obsolete words, or of words usetl in now obsolete senses. The 
larger number of these is, perhaps, found in the Old Testament; yet 
they are by no means unfrequent in the New Testament. This matter 
of obsolete or archaic words is, indeed, one that needs to be handled 
with much delicacy and caution, and one on which there will doubt- 
less be considerable difference of judgment among revisers. That 
the somewhat archaic character of the version may well be left un- 
touched, will be generally admitted. The slight tinge of strangeness 
with which time has touched the general character of its style, can 
scarcely be thought an undesirable feature. And to precisely what 
extent words and idioms now become or becoming antiquated should 
be allowed to stand, can hardly be decided on any sweeping universal 
principle, but must be largely left for adjudication in individual cases. 
Undoubtedly the words hypocrite, blaspheme, hell (for Hades), preach, 
Gospel, and many others not only do not answer precisely in mean- 
ing to the original words, but also have acquired a shade of meaning 
which was not in the mind of the translators. To alter these, how- 
ever, except in special cases (and among these always, we think, hell 
when used for Hades), would be undesirable. 

One principle, it would seem, might be safely adopted; that decid- 
edly antiquated idioms which are not with any uniformity carried out 
through the received version itself, but in which its usage is vacilla- 
ting and inconsistent, may very properly be altered in favor of that 
form in which the language of the version conforms to present usage. 
Thus “ which,” as applied to persons, alternates freely and even ca- 
priciously with “who” and “that”; we should, therefore, without 
a scruple in all such cases cancel “which,” and replace it by “who,” 
or by the somewhat less familiar and more Scriptural “that.” 
Whether “gave up the ghost” for expired, should be retained or not, 
may, perhaps, be a question. The objection to it is not that it is 
antiquated, but that it is now, in actual usage, invested with any other 
than solemn associations. But it cannot be a question that “ took up 
our carriages” (Acts xxi. 15) for “ gathered up our effects,” or “made 
ready our baggage;” “let” for hinder;” “prevent” for precede, 
get the start of ; “offend” for cause to stumble, ensnare ; ‘ conversa: 
tion” for conduct; “do to wit” for make known, are among the 
instances,—and the list might be greatly extended,—in which the 
simplest law of clearness in language requires an alteration. So in 
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Romans v. 3, “ patience” for endurance or steadfastness, and “ expe- 
rience” for approval; we may add, perhaps, “commendeth” for 
establisheth (vs. 8) materially darken an otherwise lucid and beauti- 
ful train of thought. In regard to the exchange of “hell” for Hades 
(or underworld), when “ hell” answers to Hades, and not to “ Gehenna” 
or “Tartarus,” we think the revisers scarcely ought to hesitate. On 
the whole, we repeat, here is much room for the exercise of caution, 
and doubtless for a difference of judgment. We would reject but 
little on the ground of its being merely archaic, and we entirely 
concur with Bishop Ellicott that the removed words should be as far 
as possible replaced by others that in tone and coloring will be homo- 
geneous with the general Scripture style. But at all events, we be- 
lieve that no spirit of conservatism, and no deference to mere style, 
should prevent the removal of whatever really obscures or falsifies 
the sense. 

3. A third reason for revision is the removal of inconsistencies in 
the common version, and the effecting of a more complete harmony 
between its different parts. Our English version is by no means 
always true to itself. It indulges in unwarrantavle and even capri- 
cious diversities of translation, partly from the fact that different 
portions of the work, wrought out by different hands, were never 
properly harmonized, and subjected, in a final revision, to the action 
of uniform principles of translation; partly because the translators 
acted on a principle of freedom and variety in expression, which, 
right enough within certain limits as avoiding a pedantic exactness, 
they yet certainly pushed to a very illegitimate extent. The trans- 
lators themselves expressly decline any attempt at a servile uniformity 
in rendering like words and phrases; and a reasonable freedom may in 
a popular version be safely allowed. No persons of taste and scholar- 
ship would tie them up to a rigid exactness in rendering tenses and 
cases; and the invariable rendering of the same Greek by the same 
English word in all instances, would be demanded only by ignorance 
or pedantry. But there are limits to this license of diversity, and 
limits which it cannot be doubted that our translators have habitu- 
ally overstepped. We make no objections to their freely interchang- 
ing the terms fleshly and carnal, earthly and terrestrial, heavenly and 
celestial, godly and devout (for «%«<7s), although these and the like 
variations mar, perhaps, somewhat the simplicity of the version; 
but almost numberless examples may be given of changes much less 
defensible. Thus the word xarapyéw occurring in the New Testament 
as noticed by Elliott, twenty-seven times, has seventeen different ren- 
derings, when probably five or six would satisfy the utmost demands 
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of all the different passages. In 1 Corinthians xiii, it is rendered, 
within the compass of four verses, by fail, vanish away, be done 
away, put away, in all which cases Alford and Conant rightly employ 
the one rendering do away. Oixodsexdrys is householder, master of the 
house, good man of the house, without a shadow of reason for the 
variety ; xatayyéddw is preach, shew, teach, speak of, declare, when pro- 
bably one word, or at most two (announce, declare) would amply 
suffice for all the cases. EdayyediLonat, bring glad tidings, is rendered 
shew glad tidings, bring glad tidings, declare glad tidings, preach 
the Gospel, and often simply preach, declare, by which it is con- 
founded with pttrw, proclaim, preach, and, as seen above, with 
xatayyéikw, commonly rendered preach or declare; and thus the 
three words meaning respectively announce, bring glad tidings, 
proclaim and preach, are both loosely and inaccurately rendered, and 
needlessly confounded with each other. Now none, perhaps, would 
object to such a diversity in rendering edayyedtZopat, as bring glad 
tidings, bring good news, bring the glad message. or any strictly 
equivalent rendering which should keep it distinct from other words, 
or even technically, preach the Gospel, xypittw being rendered simply 
preach, and xatayyéilw announce or publish abroad. But the licenses 
exhibited above are utterly without reason. In Romans x. 15 the 
word is, in the same verse, successively rendered preach the Gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good; the latter quite properly, the 
former almost ludicrously obliterating the figure by transferring the 
“beauty” with which the imagination invests the “feet” of those who 
bring from afar a message of peace and joy, to the feet of the preach- 
ers of the Gospel! So again in Hebrews iv. 2, the rendering “for unto 
us was the Gospel preached as well as unto them” quite puzzles the 
reader, who feels that, if there was any need of an affirmation, it was 
that “unto them the Gospel was preached as well as unto us.” The 
proper rendering, “for to us has been brought the glad message” of 
a rest, “as well as unto them,” puts the passage at once into its 
right relations, and removes all difficulty. 

Not unfrequently, striking verbal correspondences are effaced by 
these arbitrary changes, and thus the rhetorical force of a passage 
not a little weakened. Thus in Acts xvii. 18, xarayyedsd¢ is rendered 
a setter forth, while a little below,:the corresponding verb xatayyédw 
is rendered declare. “He is a xarayyededs, an announcer, a pro- 
elaimer,” said the Hpicureans, “of strange Gods (daruoviwy divini- 
ties).”” “Whom” rejoins the Apostle, “ye unknowingly worship, 
him I announce, proclaim unto you.” Still more unaccountably 
we have (Hebrews xii. 27) “removal of the things that are shaken 
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(salevopévwy) , . that the things which are not shaken (uj cakevdépeva) may 
remain”; and then (vs. 28), “wherefore we receiving a kingdom that 
cannot be moved (aodhevtov not to be shaken)” etc., the fine paronoma- 
sia of the original being entirely obliterated. In Romans i. 28 the 
Apostle tells us that because men “ did not approve (odx édoxtuacay) to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them up to an unapproved, 
reprobate (a0éxuov) mind,” a paronomasia difficult, indeed, to be re- 
produced in English, but to-which “did not like” makes not the faint- 
est approach. In Hebrews v. 14 the writer hesitates about giving to 
his readers the solid meat of his proposed discussion of the priesthood 
of Christ, on the ground that babes require milk, while solid meat is 
for the mature (rédecoe English version, them of full age); and imme- 
diately adds “wherefore leaving the first principles, etc., let us hasten 
on (gepeueda, not merely go on) to maturity (tedetéryta)” his mind 
being on the just preceding tédeco, The English version gives the 
essential idea indeed, but much more tamely. Again, the word xAéxrys 
our version always justly renders thief; but in Ayor7s a plunderer, 
robber, brigand, it fluctuates capriciously between thief and robber. 
It makes the man who, in our Saviour’s beautiful parable, went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, to fall, not among robbers, which he did, 
but simply among thieves. It very properly makes Barabbas a robber, 
or brigand; but the malefactors who shared in our Lord’s crucifixion, 
as they very likely had shared in the crime of Barabbas, it converts 
into thieves. The point, again, is taken from our Saviour’s question 
when he asks his captors if they had “come out against him as against 
a thief’ (robber) with swords and staves.” A most unfortunate case 
of causeless diversity is the interchange of creature and creation, 
Romans viii. 19, 20, 21, where we doubt not that a mere adherence 
to the uniform and proper rendering, creation, would have saved 
worlds of perplexity, and volumes of erroneous exegesis. 

In one particular this capricious variety of rendering is peculiarly 
unfortunate. The three synoptical gospels have, it is well known, 
remarkable correspondences of language, indicating some sort of 
common source from which they have in part been drawn. What- 
ever be the theory of this inter-dependence, it is a very interesting 
point, and one in which, by the reproduction in the version of the 
correspondences of the original, the English reader should be placed 
measurably on the same footing with the reader of the Greek in his 
judgment of the question. But in the common version this affinity 
is greatly and needlessly obscured by different renderings in different 
gospels, of precisely the same original expressions. Apart from any 
mere literary or scholastic interest, it is obviously proper that these- 
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documents so unique in character, so weighty in matter, so peculiarly 
related, should exhibit, as far as may be, the peculiar stamp and 
impress which the inspiring Spirit has placed upon them. In this 
and other points, the harmonizing of the version with itself may 
surely be one legitimate aim of revision. 

4. But none of the above reasons, nor even all of them com- 
bined, constitute the chief arguments for the work which we ad- 
vocate. The main reasons are the numerous errors and inaccu- 
racies of rendering, by which the meaning of multitudes of passages 
is obscured, and sometimes completely changed. We can illustrate 
our position by but a very few, out of a thronging multitude of 
examples. 

Among the least important, is the frequent omission of the defi- 
nite article where the original contains it, and where the English 
admits it with precisely the same ease and force. “ Art thou the 
teacher of Israel?” “TI have fought the good fight; ” “ there is laid 
up for me the crown of righteousness;” “he was the burning and 
shining light” (like the lamp that is burning and shining),—these 
are cases in which the article gives at once emphasis and beauty to 
the passage. Others, as “went up into the mountain,” “places it not 
under the bushel, but on the lamp-stand,” “it was founded on the 
rock,” are of less importance. We have given the bearing of the 
article in John v. 1, on an important historical question (though here 
the emendation is in the original text); and in Romans v. 15, 17, 19, 
the rendering “ the one,” “the many,” for “one,” and “ many,” has 

. been recognized by the best scholars as vital to the argument. In 1 
Thessalonians iv. 17, on the other hand, the improper insertion of the 
article, “caught up in the clouds,” for “ caught up in clouds,” sug- 
gests, as well remarked by Ellicott, a totally erroneous picture, that 
viz., of the saints being caught up into the clouds above, when in 
fact they are, like their ascending Master, caught or borne up as in 
a chariot of cloud. In the Gospel of John, and we believe here ~ 
exclusively, occur a few cases in which the article has not only been 
heeded but with awkward emphasis rendered that: ‘“ Art thou that 
Christ?” “Art thou that prophet?” “ Why baptizest thou, if thou art 
not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet.” So in vi. 48, “I 
am that bread of life.” None can-doubt that, in these instances, the 
traces of the unfortunate influence of the Vulgate should be swept 
away, and our idiomatic the restored. 

We mention again, mistranslations of prepositions and particles. 
In nothing is the improved scholarship of our time more signally 
apparent, than in the fixing of the import of these little words, so 
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common, so slippery, so vital, and most of them now determined 
with an exactness which rarely leaves occasion for serious doubt. 
The particle dé may be indifferently rendered by and, or but, its uni- 
formly slight disjunctive force being often too slight for expression in 
English. In our common version it becomes and, but, now, then, 
moreover, nevertheless, notwithstanding, and we scarcely know what 
besides for simply and. In Matthew ii. 22 we are told that “ when 
he heard that Archelaus reigned in Judea,—he was afraid to go 
thither ; notwithstanding (and) being warned, etc., he turned aside 
into Galilee.” In Galatians ii. 20 the Apostle says, “I have been cru- 
cified with Christ (the perfect marks the action as being distinctly 
completed, and remaining only in its effects), and it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me.” Compare this with the English 
version, and see how a misrendering of particles and tenses, can deface 
one of the most beautiful passages of the New Testament. “I am 
crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” Alford’s rendering here is perfect; Conant’s nearly as good 
“and no longer do I live;”. Ellicott, by “it is, however,” for “ and it 
is,” seriously mars the passage. 

The concessive particle ué, (never emphatic) is sometimes converted 
into a particle of emphasis; thus in 1 Thessalonians ii. 18, it becomes 
even; in Hebrews repeatedly it is rendered verily, while it is some- 
times totally disregarded. In Hebrews ix. 1, év ody appears as then 
verily, making, to the English reader, “¢v a particle of emphasis, and 
dx of time, when, in fact, the one is a particle of concession, and the 
other one of general inference. 

Of the prepositions, we mention two or three. kn Romans i. 25, 
xapé should be rendered instead of, not more than; thus, “ the crea- 
tion, instead of the Creator.” °EF is often rendered of, where its proper 
rendering from, or out of, is really essential to clearness, as in Luke 
xvi. 9, ‘make to yourselves friends from the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” Ard, with the genitive, is often rendered by, where through, or 
by means of, is needed to apprise the English reader that intermediate 
and not ultimate agency is denoted, as John i. 3, “ All things were made 
by (through) him”; Galatians iii. 19, “ being ministered by (through) 
angels”; Hebrews ii. 2, “ the word spoken by (through) angels,” and 
vs. 3 “began to be spoken by (through) the Lord.” In Galatians 
iii, 19, Alford renders by means of, in the other passages simply, 
by. In two of them Conant renders through, in the others, by. They 
should all, it would seem, be treated alike; for unquestionably ded 
has precisely the same force in all. In none is it equivalent to 5x4, 
We add only ézép Xprorvd (2 Corinthians v. 20) on behalf of Christ, 
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not as in our version “in Christ’s stead,” a meaning which if Sxép 
ever has, need not be assigned to it here. 

We point,‘again, to mistranslations of the tenses; as Matthew xxv. 
8, “Our lamps are gone (going) out; ” Matthew viii. 24, “so that the 
ship was covered (was being or becoming covered) by the waves;” 
Luke v. 6, “and their net brake (was breaking) ;” Romans v. 2, “ by 
whom we have (have had, referring back to their initiation into the 
Christian life) our access into this grace ;” Romans v. 6, “ because the 
love of God (God’s love) is, (has been, assigning the past fact as proof 
that our hope of the future will not disappoint us) shed abroad in 
our hearts ;’ Galatians ii. 20, “I am(have been) crucified with Christ,” 
the action being completed, and remaining only in its effects. 

The participles are variously mistranslated; as Luke xxiii. 46, 
“ And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said” for “ crying 
with a loud voice, he said,” or “cried with a loud voice and said”; the 
“crying,” did not precede the saying, but was contained in it. Acts 
v. 30, “ Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree,” for “ Whom ye slew 
by hanging on a tree,” or “ Whom ye hanged on a tree and slew.” 
The Latin having neither aorist nor active perfect participle is com- 
pelled to resort, in rendering the aorist active, to an awkward peri- 
phrasis “Quum fecisset.” Not unfrequently the imitation of this 
idiom, totally unnecessary in English, has produced very awkward 
circumlocutions in our version; as Matthew ii. 4, ‘‘ When he had 
gathered all the chief priests ;” ii. 7, “When he had privily called 
the wise men;” ii. 11, “ When they had opened their treasures, 
they presented;” for “Gathering the chief priests,” “Calling the 
wise men,” ‘“ Opening their treasures.” 

But leaving attempts at classification we add a few examples, taken 
promiscuously, whether of inaccuracy, or of more serious error. 

Matthew i. 11, the perorxeota does not express a “carrying away,” 
but simply an emigration, a removal. Matthew, perhaps purposely, 
chose the softer term. Matthew v. 6, “Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see” should be “‘So, or even so, let your light 
shine (in order) that.” Luke xvi. 8, “The Lord commended the 
unjust steward” would be much less liable to misconstruction if 
rendered “His Lord praised or applauded.” “Commended” is a 
peculiarly unfortunate word for the praise bestowed on an act of un- 
principled worldly prudence, and this is the only instance in which the 
word here used has been so translated. Luke xxiii. 15, “‘ Nothing 
worthy of death 7s done unto him” for “hath been done by him.” 
John i. 9, “ Which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” for, 
(though this is one of the doubtful cases) “which, coming into the 
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world, enlighteneth every man.” John i. 14 “The word was made 
(became) flesh.” John v. 18, “Said that God was his father,” (7dcov 
natépa) his own peculiar father, or peculiarly his father. John x. 14, 
15, should be “I am the good shepherd and know my sheep, and am 
known by mine, even as the father knoweth me, and I know the 
father.” John x. 16, ‘‘one fold (flock) and one shepherd.” Acts 
xvii. 21, “Too superstitious” for as 2 were rather over-religious, a 
delicate compliment just passing gently into censure, instead of the 
hard rebuke of the English version; v. 23 “devotions” should be 
objects of worship. At vs. 29, we have “that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver.” The word Godhead occurs three times in the 
English version, viz., here, in the Acts; at Romans i. 20, “his eternal 
power and Godhead;” and at Colossians ii, 9, “The fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” It represents, in these three instances, three dif- 
ferent words: here in the Acts, td detov that which is divine (divinum) ; 
in Romans, %éry¢ divinity (divinitas) ; in Colossians %dry¢ deity, or 
Godhead (deitas). The two former, referring to the vaguer concep- 
tion of the divine Being entertained by the heathen, and gathered 
from nature, should, it would seem, be distinguished from the third, 
and may alike be rendered divinity ; the last alone, by deity or God- 
head. Alford has employed divinity for %eérys in Romans; he might 
have equally well employed it for the still vaguer 7d deet in Acts. 

Acts xix. 37; a glance will show that fepéovdoe should be rendered 
temple-robbers rather than “ robbers of churches”; and in Romans i. 
22, the verb fepoovddw is not to “ commit sacrilege,” but to 70d or plun- 
der temples, the Jew being charged with the flagrant inconsistency 
as well as wickedness of holding idols in professed abomination, and 
yet of enriching and contaminating himself with the spoils of idol 
temples. In Romans vi. 3, Alford and Ellicott restore the important 
or of the original; “ Or know ye not” etc, as much as to say “or, 
if ye doubt that ye died to sin, look at it in the following way;” 
but it should be equally restored in Romans iii. 29, and vii. 1. 

In 1 Corinthians ix. 25 “dywvéZona: is rendered strive for the mastery, 
better, contend in the games; at 2 Timothy iv. 7, it becomes fight 
(“I have fought a good fight,”) although the imagery is still that 
of the Grecian games, and there is no fighting proper, but simply 
struggling, contending for a prize. 1 Corinthians ix. 26, zuxredw 
box, is strangely transformed into “ fight,” to the utter destruction of 
the imagery; “‘so I box as not beating the air.” 2 Corinthians v. 10, 
“We must ail appear,” should be, “we must all be manifested, laid 
bare, before the judgment seat of Christ.” 

Hebrews i. 1, zodupepds is not “at sundry times,” but in many 
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parts, fragmentarily, by piece-meal; v. 4, yevdpsvos, becoming, not, 
“ being made, so much better,” etc. ;” v. 6, should be “and when he 
shall again bring into the world the first-begotten,” referring clearly 
to the second coming; v. 7, “who maketh his angels winds,” not 
“maketh his angels spirits.” The purpose of the passage, is to dis- 
parage angels in comparison with the Son. To say that they are 
made “spirits” has the very opposite effect; to say that they are 
made winds, reduces them as it were to the level of natural agencies. 
Hebrews iii. 16, “For he took not on him the nature of angels,” 
etc., is a conceded misrendering for “he cometh not to the succor of 
angels.” We simply add to these examples the confusion in Rev- 
elation iv. 6, of the ¢éa, living creatures or beings, that surround the 
heavenly throne, with the %péa, wild beasts, monsters, that emerge 
from the sea (xiii. 1) under the common rendering beasts: and the 
“measure of wheat for a penny,” Revelation vi. 6, which seems to 
indicate extraordinary abundance; while in fact a chenix of wheat 
for a denarius (about a quart for seventeen cents) marks famine 
prices. In some way the false impression should be removed from 
the text, and not a mere imperfect explanation be remitted to the 
margin. 

Such illustrations of imperfection in our received version, we repeat, 
it is not pleasant to give. But the one excuse for giving them is that 
they are there, and need not be, and ought not to be, retained. The 
catalogue could easily be extended indefinitely in the New Testament, 
and the errors are proportionally numerous in many parts of the Old. 
There are, indeed, multitudes of points regarding which scholars 
would not agree in assuming an error, and many in which, the de- 
fect being conceded, the mode or the expediency of attempting its 
remedy must be matter of question. But there is a vast number 
regarding which, both as to the defect and the remedy, there would 
scarcely be an instant’s hesi‘«tion. These errors certainly are not 
vital to the general sense of the Scripture, and many of them are of 
but slight importance. But many of them are not of slight impor- 
tance, and taken altogether they constitute an argument whose 
weight it is difficult to overstate, or even adequately to apprehend, 
in favor of revision. We turn, however, from this topic, discussed 
perhaps already at a needless length, to the consideration of some 
other points suggested by Bishop Ellicott’s essay. 

On the extent to which the work of revision should be carried for 
a popular version the fixing of exact limits will undoubtedly be diffi- 
cult. Probably, as Bishop Ellicott suggests, the principles which are 
to guide and limit it will gradually evolve themselves in the progress 
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of the work, and no adequate rules can be laid down in advance. In 
many cases the revisers will at the first leave passages untouched 
which they will subsequently see occasion to go back and alter; in 
other cases they will make, at the first, alterations in passages which, 
in the light of subsequent experience, they will deem it better to 
restore to their original form. The deliberation with which they will 
proceed, the time allowed, and the practice of discussing and deciding 
every question around a common council-board, ought to insure thor- 
oughness, and will undoubtedly insure harmony of results, and the 
carrying of an even hand over the entire work. In two respects it is 
greatly desirable that their work should evince harmony,—in one, at 
least, of which our excellent version is seriously lacking,—viz.: first, 
that its different parts be uniformly treated, and the beginning receive 
the benefit of the entire volume of experience gradually accumulated, 
and secondly, that it give no indication of the variety of hands em- 
ployed upon it. Let the common judgment of the body be fused down 
to the consistency of an individual mind, so that the work, while reap- 
ing the benefit of that “multitude of” competent “counsellors” in 
which here, as elsewhere, there is safety, bringing a multitude of 
cross lights to converge upon a single point, shall at last be character- 
ized by the unity, the definiteness, the simplicity, which would be the 
product of asingle mind. Thus may we hope for the nearest possible 
approach to perfection. 

The thing which we confess we most fear is ultra-conservatism 
and over-caution; too deep a dread of disturbing and marring the 
venerated form of our time-honored version. We trust that on this 
point the revisers will remember that their first duty is not fidelity 
to the authorized version, but fidelity to the Word of God, and to 
the multitudes to whom that word comes as the bread of life; that, 
important as it may be not rudely to disturb certain sacred associa- 
tions that cluster around certain words and idioms of the sacred ora- 
cles, it is vastly more important that, so far as faithful translation 
can do it, the meaning of these oracles be made clear to the popular 
apprehension, and that the words in which the Spirit of God ad- 
dresses himself to them, should come with no uncertain sound to 
their ears and hearts. Bishop Ellicott, by a careful calculation 
based on the revision made by the Five Clergymen, concludes that 
not more than an average of one alteration to a verse,—critical 
emendations apart,—will be demanded; it is in fact his judgment 
that the number finally agreed upon will be considerably less. 
For ourselves we greatly doubt if the number of really needed 
changes can be brought within so narrow a limit. Granted, indeed, 
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that a large number of verses will require no change whatever; yet 
we believe that there are so many which will require several as to 
make the aggregate considerably larger than Bishop Ellicott sup- 
poses. This, of course, will depend on the principles adopted at the 
outset, or developed in the prosecution of the work. But whether 
the average of changes to a verse be one or two, or even more, mat- 
ters little, compared with the doing faithfully and effectually the 
work required, and bringing our noble version fairly up to the criti- 
cal, exegetical, and grammatical requirements of our day. We need 
not repeat that we want no tampering with, or recasting of the spirit 
of our version. Let all rash and doubtful alterations be avoided; let 
all newly admitted words harmonize in tone and coloring with those 
with which they are to associate; and twice, or thrice, or quadruple 
the alterations proposed by Ellicott, will rarely jar unpleasantly upon 
the ears of either reader or hearer of the amended version. Most 
persons will in truth, unless they read or hear the revised version 
with their eye upon the old for express comparison, be far more 
likely to wonder that the alterations are so few and apparently slight, 
and will half question whether it was worth while to make so much 
ado about changes which seem after all so insignificant. The most 
important amendments, those which most deeply affect the sense, 
are cften those which make no change whatever in the tone, and so 
to speak, the superficial effect of the version. Take half a dozen 
examples. A person reads in Luke 27, that “Nothing worthy of 
death has been done by him.” The most familiar student of our ver- 
sion will be half incredulous when you tell him,—and will require 
the evidence of his eyes to believe,—that his old-time version has 
told him that ‘“ Nothing worthy of death is done unto him.” He 
reads in chapter 27, “Jesus cried with a loud voice and said”; it 
would not occur to one in ten thousand that this stood in the place 
of “ when he had cried with a loud voice, he said.” He reads Acts 
v. 30, “whom ye hanged on a tree and slew.” How many will re- 
member,—unless to recall the painful impression of its absurdity,— 
the old “ Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree”? He reads in He- 
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the world”: will he have any thought of the passage which it dis- 
places unless, indeed, he may have often puzzled over it to extract from 
it some intelligible meaning? He reads John i, “If thou art not the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor the Prophet ;” it will seem to him almost like 
a dream that he has been in the habit of reading, without stumbling 
as over a real oxévdadov, the uncouth “If thou art not that Christ, nor 
Elias, neither that Prophet.” Will he in 1 Corinthians demand 
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back “defile” in the energetic declaration ‘If any man destroy the 
temple of God, God will destroy him”? Will he ask back “ charity,” 
for “love,” in 1 Corinthians xiii? When he reads in Galatians ii. 8, 
“For he that wrought in Peter for the apostleship of the circum- 
cision, wrought also in me for the gentiles,” will he cast back a long- 
ing, lingering look upon “He that wrought effectually in Peter to 
the apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me 
toward the gentiles”? We trow not. 

The truth is, the great mass of corrections will need no defence; 
they will shine in the light of their intrinsic justness and propriety, 
while such will be their coherence and harmony with the surround- 
ing elements, that they will escape criticism, and almost attention. 
The real incongruity, and the real sense of unfitness, lies rather very 
largely in the parts that are to be removed. It is its inconsistencies (we 
mean of style), its inaccuracies, its obscurities, its glaring and serious 
errors, that are the real stumbling block and cause of halting and 
offence to the eye that surveys the,—in the broad outline,—admira- 
ble proportions, and majestic structure of our received version. To 
remove these blemishes, the inevitable result of several concurring 
causes, is to perform a duty as well to that excellent version, as to 
the interests of Scripture truth and knowledge. As matter of mere 
justice to our loved and revered translation, its unsightly and dis- 
figuring blemishes, inevitably incident to the conditions under which 
it was made and has come down to us, should be removed by cautious, 
skilful, delicate, loving, thorough, scholarly revision. Such an emen- 
dation will not make those who now love and reverence it, to love 
and reverence it less. Its text amended, its errors rectified, its in- 
consistencies harmonized, its strictly obsolete usages removed, it 
will shine out with a beauty and excellence which will command for it 
a still deeper, and warmer, because still more intelligent affection. 
We cannot doubt that the aversion to the change will be overborne 
by the manifest improvement. 

At all events the revisers should remember, as we cannot doubt 
that such a body of men will remember, that fidelity to the Word 
of God is their first duty; that while the Christian public desires as 
little defacing as may be of the existing version, it does desire that 
version in unadulterated simplicity and clearness. Their work will 
not be approved in proportion to the /ittle that it effects, but in pro- 
portion to its excellence and completeness. If it is worth while that 
the best learning of the United Kingdom, alike in and out of the 
establishment, should sit for month after month in solemn conclave 
over the work of revising the English Scriptures, it is worth while 
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that it make its work thorough as well as scholarly; that it do 
all which the exigences of the case require to be done; that, in 
short, it bring, on the whole, our English version fairly up to the 
level of the biblical scholarship of our time, besides correcting its 
most glaring faults of expression. In the amending of the ¢ezt the 
revisers will unquestionably do this. They will not flinch from the 
duty of following manuscript authority wherever it may fairly lead 
them. But we submit that in the actual state of the case, manuscript 
diversities being such as they are, most of the textual alterations will 
be of far less consequence than the removal of inaccuracies and errors 
that actually darken the meaning of the text. Wedo not know 
exactly how much Bishop Ellicott may mean by his emphasized dis- 
tinction between a revised translation and an improved one. We 
apprehend that any such rigid distinction he and his collaborators 
will find it difficult to carry out, and we earnestly hope that no 
clearly proper and important amendment will be forborne because it 
is suspected of coming under the category of improvement instead 
of that of revision. In the sense in which he intends the word to be 
understood we may probably well dispense with “improvement.” 
We do not desire any remodeling of the essential character and spirit 
of the version. We do not even wish its diction stript of the semi- 
antique character with which the lapse of years has invested it. We 
do not want any modernizing which would make the Pharisees “ ac- 
cost” Jesus, or Jesus “address” Peter, instead of “saying” or 
“speaking” to him. But we do want a revision, not only carefully 
but thoroughly done; containing not only no unneeded and injudi- 
cious, but all clearly needed and judicious changes; so that the pres- 
ent retouching may be sufficient ior many years and generations to 
come, until a new series of centuries shall have wrought its changes 
into the language, and a new series of Griesbachs and Tischendorfs, 
—if such are to be,—shall have pushed forward biblical criticism to 
another harvest period. 

Let us take one or two examples. Bishop Ellicott deems it impor- 
tant to replace “which do hunger and thirst,” Matthew v. 5, by 
“that hunger and thirst,” in which we entirely agree with him. But 
it is a matter, certainly, of minor importance, not affecting in the 
slightest degree the sense of the passage. But both he and Alford 
leave the word “ offend,” “if thy right eye offend (properly, offendeth 
Ind.) thee,” with no mark of disapproval, when surely this word does 
not either here, or scarcely anywhere, make more than a faint approach 
to conveying the sense of the original. Now in even the smaller mat- 

ters we should probably be inclined to go a little farther than Bishop 
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Ellicott. We would especially change “which” in all, or nearly all 
cases, where it refers to persons, and not implying an alternative 
between two, into who or that. Butif this ought to be done, much 
less, it would seem, should the other remain undone. Such changes ~ 
are but the mint, anise, and cummin of revision, and the excinding 
of one such offending word as offend, where misleading or obscure, 
is more important than a hundred of them. We would change éd, 
denoting intermediate agency, to through, in cases where its use with 
a passive verb leaves no means to an English reader of knowing or 
suspecting that it is not a rendering of 576, denoting ultimate agency ; 
elsewhere, by might remain. We would not, with Alford, leave the 
false idea conveyed by “a measure of wheat fora penny” in the 
text, and relegate the imperfect explanation entirely to the margin. 
The disparity between an English penny and a Greek denarius is 
quite too great to justify their being given as equivalents. 

But what shall we say of the propriety of revision at all? Will 
it not have a tendency to shake confidence not only in our own cur- 
rent version, but in the Word of God itself by taking from the peo- 
ple their one standard of appeal in matters of religion? We can 
readily understood how an objection of this nature can have weight 
with the ignorant and the superstitious; but how it can have weight 
with scholarly and enlightened men nearly passes our comprehen- 
sion. Has it ever been supposed or dreamed that Homer, Thucy- 
dides, or Tacitus, was likely to have his reputation jeoparded in any 
way whatever by the multiplying of translations? Has this fact 
weakened confidence in any good translation, or in the possibility of 
coming to a satisfactory understanding of the original? We are 
aware of the difference between these cases and that which they are 
employed to illustrate, but we do not believe them so alien but that 
we can reason from one to the other. But we are not left to mere 
reasoning. The matter has been put to the test of experiment. 
Have the almost numberless translations of the whole and portions of 
the Scriptures into English, had the effect which our alarmists for- 
bode? Nay, if any thing is calculated to strengthen popular confi- 
dence in the Word of God, is it not the fact that, amidst all diversi- 
ties of text and of translation, precisely the same record of essential 
facts, precisely the same system of essential truth, comes out from 
among them all, and the grand harmony of the manifold Scripture 
testimony is broken by no note or syllable of discordance? Alike 
criticism, exegesis, and translation have got to work out very different 
results from those which they have yet produced, in order to justify 
the apprehension of their producing any diminution of the public 
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regard either for the inspired original, or any approved translations. 
From the triple fiery ordeal the sacred records have thus far emerged 
without the singe or smell of fire upon them. Whatever mischief 
’ external science may have done, or may threaten to do, to the 
authority of Scripture, she has not yet been betrayed by her own 
proper witnesses and coadjutors. 

The truth is, any superstitious reverence for a mere translation as 
ultimate authority, ought to be done away. It is only a seeming 
and false support of the cause of religion, even in the bosoms of the 
vulgar; and as for legitimate respect and reverence for it, that will be far 
more likely to remain and increase with a good version, measurably free 
from defects, than with one obnoxious to criticism at a thousand points, 
which even the most guarded strictures of its friends show to abound 
with errors and faults more or less grave, and upon which every 
pulpit and every press is perpetually levelling its battery of petty 
criticism at this, that, and the other point, until the unlearned 
reader or hearer may be fairly justified in doubting whether his 
venerated English Bible is really of any authoritative value what- 
ever. We trust that a revision coming with all the weight of 
the high character, the learning, the position, and the number, of 
the present board of revisers will be at once of such excellence and 
thoroughness, as to lay to rest, for a long time to come, this spirit 
of criticism, by taking from it any legitimate occasion. They cer- 
tainly have a noble opportunity. We doubt if any other revision 
enterprise can hope to be inaugurated under so happy auspices, 
with so fair a prospect of commanding the favor of English-speaking 
Christendom. 

A word or two, indeed, by way of necessary limitation. The student 
of che Greek Scriptures finds much that no version can reproduce; 
many delicacies in the meaning of words, many beauties of construc- 
tion, many forcible paronomasiz, which are so bound up in the genius 
of the language, that to transfer them to any other is nearly impos- 
sible. Here is one of the facts which must always remain to serve 
as a stimulant to the study of the original. The Greek text often 
comes to the mind with a power, a freshness, and a peculiar coloring, 
which can be imparted to no translation. And again, there are many 
features of the original, which, though partially reproducible in a 
translation, yet are so only at the expense of some of that simplicity, 
ease, and idiomatic freedom, which are indispensible characteristics of 
a popular version. Greater precision in the use of tenses, a more 
exact catching of certain delicate uses of words, a more emphatic, but 
slightly inverted construction, than is compatible with the ease of a 
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popular version, may yet be sometimes possible and desirable.’ Here 
there is scope for special versions of parts or the whole of the Bible, 
by individual scholars. Such special versions will always be legiti- 
mate and valuable. They will have their appropriate and important 
place among the helps to the biblical student, whatever their special 
character; whether seeking the verbal and grammatical exactness of 
Alford and Ellicott’s versions, or having the more paraphrastic nature 
of those of Conybeare and Howson. In these private versions the 
translator may occasionally merge the translator in the paraphrast 
and interpreter ; as it is in that character that he is writing, rather 
than under the strict responsibilities of a mere translator. 

What then, finally, shall be the issue of the present enterprise it is 
too early to undertake to predict, as well as how it may stand related 
to the excellent revisions that have been made on this side of the 
Atlantic. But whatever may be its or their fate, the cause of biblical 
revision is destined to ultimate, and that no very remote, success. It 
is, we hesitate not to say, the crying need of our time. It would be 
simply disgraceful that the general reception by our churches of a 
good revision should be very long delayed. The need is great, and 
the thing is possible. The changes of language, the researches of 
criticism, the progress of exegetical learning have reached a point 
at which we are bound to pause, and bring their combined results to 
bear on the perfecting of our English Scriptures for the people. We, 
of course, do not anticipate perfection, or a work that shall never 
again need a like process of amendment. Criticism has not spoken 
its last word. Grammar and exegesis have not spoken their last 
word. Language, at once so airy and so permanent, has by no 
means spoken its last word of change. But they never will speak 
their last word. And if we wait for revision until every doubtful 


1 Take, e. g., the imperfect tense so often found in the New Testament, and often so inade- 
quately rendered by the Englésh aorist (imperfect so called). Thus Matthew iii. 3, “ There 
kept going (or began to go) out to him all Judea, etc., and were being baptized (as fast as they 
came) by him in the Jordan”; which on the one hand puts the scene before us picturesquely, — 
the multitude actually streaming out to him,—and on the other relieves John from that in- 
tolerable burden of absolutely baptizing all the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judea, which 
has so awakened the sympathies of many for the over-labored Baptist, that they have found it 
necessary to relieve him, at the expense of philology, by taking him out of the river, and 
allowing him to perform his work on dry land. There is a beautiful discrimination of tenses in 
Hebrew xi., which can hardly without harshness be reproduced in English: “ By faith Abra- 
ham hath offered up” (here put in a general way, Abraham standing before the world as per- 
forming the act) ‘‘ Isaac, and he that had accepted the promises was offering up,” (here in the 
more detailed statement the more exact imperfect substituted for the perfect) “his only be- 
gotten son.” So of many cases too numerous to specify. Among the delicate questions of 
translation, is the deciding between our rather clumsy imperfect, and our inadequate aorist, 
in rendering the Greek imperfect. j 
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question is settled, and every possible mistranslation precluded, we 
shall wait until the trump of the archangel ushers in the day of doom. 
Enough has been now accomplished to admit of incorporation into 
solid and satisfactory results. Enough ground has been won to jus- 
tify the belief that a work can now be done, which will not need to 
be re-done, and cannot be undone; so that, whatever light future 
critical and exegetical researches may shed on the New Testament 
text and interpretation, they cannot convert the light that now shines 
upon them into darkness, but will only blend with that light into the 
fuller splendor and glory that, to millenial eyes and souls, shall irra- 
diate the Word of God. We have happily a generally received ver- 
sion, which, in its fundamental character and pervading tone, com- 
mands undivided homage. We are persuaded that such a work 
ought speedily to be accomplished under the blessing of the Great 
Inspirer of the Word, in cleansing it from its errors, and freeing it 
from its blemishes, that the task of any future revising body, even 
centuries hence, shall be comparatively light, and that our noble ver- 
sion, starting under fresh auspices, and commanding the cordial 
homage of English-speaking Christendom, shall exhibit the whole 
body of our churches with one Lord, one faith, and, if not with one 
baptism, at least with one Bible. 


A. C. KenpRIck. 
RocuEstTep, N. Y. 
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ATHENS: HER» PLACE IN HISTORY. 


| ae centuries and a half before the Christian era:—looking 
upon the world at that period, what do we discover? What 
are the great political forces here at work? Who are the great 
actors that figure in this scene of the world’s drama? They are 
three,—the Persians, the Phoenicians, and the Greeks. Persia, 
stretching her long arms from Ethiopia to the Indus, holding under 
her iron rule Egypt, the kingdoms of Israel and Judea, Syria, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Lydia, Media, and the more ancient kingdom of 
Persia, was the great absolutist force of the world. It was the Rus- 
sia of that age. The Phoenicians, having lost their independence in 
Tyre and Sidon, had founded a new city on the northern coast of 
Africa, and now figure principally under the name of Carthaginians. 
Their power was felt in all the islands of the Mediterranean, but 
especially in Sicily. It stretched along the northern coast of Africa, 
passed the pillars of Hercules to the islands in the western ocean, 
crossed over into Spain and was making rapid progress in that beau- 
tiful peninsula. The Phcenicians were the great mercantile people 
of that age. Under a tolerably liberal government, they had caught 
the spirit of commercial adventure, and made the acquisition of 
wealth their leading idea. 

The third and only remaining power of the first magnitude was 
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Greece, or Hellas, as the Greeks called their own country ; including 
not merely the little peninsula to which modern geography has given 
the above name, but an extent of country scarcely if at all less than 
that occupied by the Pheenicians and their descendents, the Cartha- 
ginians. Colonies of Greek adventurers were planted al! the way from 
the eastern extremity of the Euxine or Black sea, at every eligible 
point on the shores or in the islands of the Archipelago, westward in 
all southern Italy and Sicily, on the coasts of Gaul and Spain, and 
even perhaps beyond the pillars of Hercules. But this great power, 
which might have been the most formidable then in existence, had 
no political bond of union; and no external pressure ever proved 
sufficient to condense into one political unit the thousand parts into 
which it was divided. Hence, in studying the history of the Greeks, 
our attention is distracted by the mukiplicity of the objects which 
press into the view, and by the continually changing relations of the 
minor forces. 

Such were the three great powers of the world four centuries and 
a half before the advent of our Lord. Palestine now wore the yoke 
of her Persian conqueror. Her great men were only vassals; her 
prophets were silent. Macedonia had not yet acquired the least po- 
litical significance ; and Rome had scarcely extended her sway to the 
borders of Latium. 

Looking back from our present standpoint over that age of the 
world, no object arrests the attention so powerfully as Athens. We 
have fallen upon the age of Pericles, when the Athenian people, un- 
der the most liberal constitution which ever existed in the ancient 
world,—excepting perhaps that of the Jews under their judges,— 
at the head of a powerful confederacy, and guided by the counsels 
of the most gifted of their statesmen, had attained the zenith of 
their greatness. In arriving at Athens, we have reached the point 
of view which is involuntarily taken in the study of that age. It is 
not merely the centre from which radiates nearly all the light which 
is shed on the other states of Greece; but its light is cast much 
farther; over nearly all that portion of the world of which we-have 
any knowledge at that time. It would be next to impossible for any 
one in studying that age to imagine himself looking forth upon the 
affairs of men from Sparta as his standpoint, or from Corinth, or 
Thebes; much less from any part of Italy, or Sicily, or Egypt, or 
even from Carthage or from Babylon. Athens, “the eye of Greece,” 
is at this time the eye of the political and social world. 

Let us for a moment look into this wonderful city. Of the exter- 
nal appearance of Athens in the age of Pericles, it is not easy even 
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for those who are familiar with the modern city, to form any ade- 
quate conception. Those enchanting parks, the Cynosarges, the 
Lyceum, and the Academy, which were adorned with fountains and 
statues, and were made by artificial irrigation enchantingly beautiful 
with the freshest verdure and the most luxuriant vegetation, are now 
only barren fields covered chiefly with thistles. The beautiful statues, 
which once adorned the public squares, are now either broken and 
destroyed or conveyed to other lands. The temples of the gods, 
now discolored by the breath of the sirocco, shattered by earth- 
quakes and bombshells, and despoiled of their fairest ornaments by 
the ruthless hands of a Scotchman, can only to the eye of the artist 
suggest an idea of their pristine beauty. The senate house, the 
prytaneum or town hall, and the beautiful suburban residences have 
all disappeared, leaving not one stone on another. The hill of Mars 
has long been deserted by the court of Areopagus. The pnyx 
where the people assembled to listen to those polished harangues 
which have been the admiration and the study of all scholars from 
that day till now, has long since ceased to resound to the voice of the 
patriot. The agora, or market-place, once the busiest part of the 
city,—the market, the Broadway and the Wall street, all united,—is 
now a deserted and stony field. 

What a contrast is this to the once thronged and beautiful city ; 
the most beautiful of all Greece, if not of the world; the Athens of 
Pericles. It was then that those wonderful architectural creations, 
the Propylea and the Parthenon, started into being, Then the 
temples of Nike Apteros and of Theseus were still new; white and 
glittering as the marble of Penteli; polished and exquisitely wrought — 
as the genius of that unequaled age could make them. Then the 
Stoa Poikile was adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus. Then 
the far-famed statue of Athena, composed of gold and ivory, and the 
bronze statue of the same goddess, towering with its helmet and spear 
above ail the temples of the Acropolis, and visible to mariners far off 
at sea, were first displayed to the eyes of the astonished and admiring 
world. Then the wonderful bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, which, 
marred as they are, form the chief ornament of the British Museum 
to-day, all sprang into life under the creating genius of Phidias. No 
city of the world, we may affirm without the fear of contradiction, 
ever contained anything to compare in artistic beauty with the Acrop- 
olis of Athens. Could the Madeleine, the Bourse, and the Pantheon 
of Paris,—the three most beautiful edifices of the most beautiful city 
of the modern world,—could these be converted into pure white and 
polished marble, and adorned with bas-reliefs such as Phidias alone 
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ever executed, could they then be brought together into an appropriate 
group, and placed on a commanding eminence, with a colossal statue 
of bronze towering above them, we might thus form some appropriate 
idea of the imposing grandeur and the exquisite beauty of the Acro- 
polis of Athens. 

But the visible splendors of the city, though they might be her 
greatest boast, were not her greatest glory. The genius which was 
nurtured in her bosom, has given her a name which no monument of 
marble or bronze could ever bestow. Here were gathered into one 
city as contemporaries, the artists Phidias, Polygnotus, Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius; the poets Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes. Here too, at the same time lived Socrates, the most original 
of the ancient philosophers ; Thucydides, the most profound of the 
ancient historians; and Pericles, who as statesman and orator was 
scarcely equaled in the following century by Demosthenes. What a 
galaxy of brilliant minds! each one in his respective sphere a star 
of the first magnitude; all belonging to one age and one city. If we 
could collect into one modern community the artists Michel Angelo, 
Raphael, Canova and Thorwaldsen ; the poets Schiller, Goethe, Racine 
and Shakspeare; if to this community we could add a historian more 
gifted than Macaulay, a statesman and orator more accomplished and 
far-sighted than William Pitt, a philosopher more original than Bacon, 
we should have such a constellation of brilliant minds as no one city 
ever contained at one time, save alone Athens in the age of Pericles. 

But Athens at this period was rich not simply in her gifted minds, 
and her artistic treasures; she was now in possession of that which 
many value even more highly still,—an ample revenue. At the head 
of a powerful confederacy, embracing perhaps not less than a hundred 
flourishing cities, she was able, by the contributions which they an- 
nually made to her, not only to increase the deposits in her treasury, 
but also to improve and strengthen her military fortifications, her 
army, and her navy. No Grecian city could at this period vie with 
Athens in its public revenues. It is questionable whether Carthage 
even could command at this time a larger amount of material wealth. 

Still more, Athens was now, as ever, rich in the affections of its 
citizens. The intelligent population of Athens,—intelligent beyond 
any other city of ancient times,—knew how to prize its free consti- 
tution. The gradual enlargement of the powers of the people from 
Draco to Solon, from Solon to Clisthenes, from Clisthenes to Pericles, 
had created in the hearts of the citizens a strength and fervor of pa- 
triotism, which had hitherto been without a parallel, and which finds 
a fitting expression on the plain of Marathon, in the straits of Salamis, 
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and in the deadly struggles of the Peloponnesian war. In spite 
of all the abuses which the friends of despotism have heaped upon 
Athens, not less than upon our own country, instituting unfavorable 
comparisions between her and the aristocracy of Sparta, stigmatizing 
her as the home of disorder, violence, and injustice, as the banisher 
or the murderer of all her best citizens; in spite of all the reproaches 
and calumnies with which she has been loaded by those who could 
neither appreciate nor understand her liberal constitution; the fact 
still stands out, clear and prominent as the sun, that she was loved 
and revered almost to idolatry by her devoted citizens, and that her 
main strength lay im this patriotism, or, as Grote has styled it, this 
“constitutional morality.” 

Such is a brief and imperfect indication of the character, position, 
and resources of Athens in the days of Pericles. 

It might, perhaps, be an interesting inquiry in this connection: 
Whence came all this high civilization? Was it derived from some 
other country, either from the oriental world, or from Egypt, as many 
scholars have formerly believed, or was it purely of home growth? 
We cannot now discuss this question, but can only say in brief, that, 
the more knowledge we obtain respecting the relations of the differ- 
ent nations of the ancient world to each other, the stronger the con- 
viction that Grecian civilization was mainly of native, and not of 
foreign origin; that the art, and literature, and social institutions of 
Greece, all had their birth, and grew to perfect manhood, under her 
own sunny skies and among her own enchanting valleys and moun- 
tains ; that they were as different in their type from everything to be 
found in Egypt or Assyria, as a free born citizen of a republic differs 
from the willing subject of a despot, as the Parthenon differs from 
the Pyramids, or as the statue of Athena from the Sphynx. But we 
cannot now present in detail our reasons for this opinion. Nor can 
we stop to inquire into the strange fact that the same land should at 
that time have been the favorite home of liberty and genius, and sub- 
sequently of slavery and barbarism. 


“ Ancient of days! august Athena! Where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone,—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 
First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won and passed away,—is this the whole ? 
A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior’s weapon, and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 
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* * * * * * 
Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild, 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe, as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 
Apollo still thy long,.long summer gilds, 
Still, in his beam, Penteli’s marbles glare ; 
Art, glory, freedom fail, but nature still is there.” 


But we cannot so much mourn the departed glories of ancient 
Athens, when we recollect how many nations have been enriched by 
scattering abroad her treasures. It would require more learning than 
we possess, and an abler pen than we can wield, to trace the number- 
less refining influences which we all have received directly or 
indirectly from Athens. In all artistic creations, in all literary 
compositions, the spirit of Athens has been predominant; so, too, her 
example at Marathon and Salamis has ever encouraged and re-ani- 
mated the heart of freedom. But to point out all the connections, 
more or less remote, between Athens and the modern world, and to 
show how much we are indebted to her, would require at least a vol- 
ume, and we do not propose now to enter upon the task. 

Another inquiry of practical interest here presents itself. Should 
some gifted statesman or far-seeing philosopher take his point of ob- 
servation at Athens in the age of Pericles, with a full knowledge o 
all the political forces then in operation, and of their relations, one to 
another, it would be a curious problem for him, should he undertake 
to speculate on the probable course of human events for the next ap- 
proaching four or five centuries. With the knowledge which we have 
of the actual course of events, it would be interesting to see how far 
the most penetrating minds could anticipate possible contingencies, 
and fathom the unknown future. A comparison of their prophecies 
with the subsequent developments might afford an instructive com- 
mentary on the political wisdom of our own day ; it would enforce 
with unparalleled empliasis the too frequently unheeded warning, “ let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” Though we 
have not from that age any public journal, like the great political or- 
gans,—or rather oracles,—of our own day, yet we have something 
corresponding to it, in the speeches of Pericles, as reported by the 
contemporary historian Thucydides. These harangues, which have in 
all ages been admired for their political wisdom, clearly define the 
true policy of Athens, and expatiate upon the future glories of the 
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city. The gifted statesman and orator, gathering inspiration both 
from the visible splendors and from the halo of genius around him, 
enthusiastic in view of the rapidly increasing power and wealth and 
renown of Athens under her free constitution, warns the city not to 
depart from the foreign policy which it had hitherto pursued, to en- 
gage in no wars for conquest, but to stand simply on the defensive 
against all foreign aggression,—a policy precisely identical with that 
which has hitherto guided our own country,—and predicts for Athens 
on this one condition the continuance of her independence and a still 
larger measure of prosperity for the future. 

Who could have foreseen that within ten years after the death of 
Pericles, Athens would so far have departed from his wise and prudent 
policy, as to engage in a hazardous and ruinous foreign expedition 
against a distant enemy? Who could have predicted that within 
one centary after the death of Pericles, not only Athens but all her 
sister republics would have irretrievably lost their freedom and fallen 
under the yoke of a foreign conqueror; not of Persia, whom she most 
feared, not of Carthage, but of Macedon, a power till then utterly 
insignificant. 

Should some one of our own contemporaries predict that, within one 
century from the present moment, the political. independence of the 
United States should be forever terminated, and that the most pow- 
erful governments of Europe should fall with us, and that the 
conquering power should rise up from the heart of that unhappy, 
distracted, and politically despicable country, Mexico, the prediction 
could hardly be deemed more absurd, or treated with more scorn, 
than that the Athens of Pericles, and the great contemporary king- 
doms and empires of the east would, within one century, fall beneata 
the invincible phalanxes of a man born and brought up in Pella 
of Macedon. 

But Athens did not fall without a struggle worthy of her palmiest 
days. The spirit and wisdom of Pericles, reborn in the person of 
Demosthenes, again animated and guided her counsels. But the 
Athens of Demosthenes was no longer the Athens of Pericles. In- 
stead of the buoyant spirit of early manhood, which needed to be 
repressed by age and experience, we now observe the moderation and 
even languor of later years. . Hence, it became the great task of De- 
mosthenes, not to curb, but to arouse the spirit of his countrymen. 
The Athenian citizen no longer wished to buckle on his armor; he 
chose rather to employ the hired soldier, even now that the city ap- 
peared to be in danger. This, according to Grote, was the immediate 
cause of the fall of Athens,—the reluctance of its citizens to engage 
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personally in military service, even when the emergency loudly 
demanded it. At last, however, the repeated appeals of Demosthenes 
took effect, when the danger of the city became imminent, and sum- 
moning all her strength she made one final struggle. But it was too 
late; the power of Macedon had become too great for her, and she 
expired in the contest. In the year 338 before the Christian era, on 
the fatal field of Cheronea, not far from Thermopyle, made memo- 
rable by the heroic defence of Leonidas, and not a great distance from 
Platza, the scene of the last brilliant victory over the Persians, 
Athens was finally compelled to relinquish her dearly bought, highly 
prized liberties ; 


“When valor’s self exhausted sank, 
And forced was e’en the boldest rank 
Th’ ignoble dust to bite.” 


Great and glorious Athens! What a drama does thy history 
develop! How brilliant are its changing scenes! How sublime its 
successive acts! How heroic its principal characters! How tragical 
its end! 

But let no one weep at her fall. Athens did not expire on the field 
of Cheronea, when she lost her political independence. There was 
something in her existence which no conquering sword can ever 
destroy. Her genius still lived, conquering the conqueror. There 
could be no more striking proof of her intellectual supremacy than 
the fact that Philip and Alexander, while holding the sword over her 
political life, stooped to accept her language, her literature, and in 
the main her civilization. Who of us has ever studied the language 
‘of Macedonia? Who of us knows, even, what that language was ? 
Who would ever have heard of Alexander the Great, were it not for 
Athens and her literature? How remarkable a fact in the history 
of nations, that the Macedonian, beneath whose arm Athens had been 
forced to stoop, became the bearer of her language and literature to 
the remotest lands. Soon the language of Athens became familiar 
on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Judea learned her 
accents, and four centuries later, the oracles of our holy religion were 
recorded in the language of Athens. The great city of Alexandria 
in Egypt, starting into being almost as by the wand of a magician? 
became for centuries the chief patron of Athenian letters. Athens 
was the home of genius; and genius cannot die. The proud trophies 
of conquerors moulder into dust. Splendid and populous cities are 
converted into adesert. All works of art whose existence is pre- 
served by material forms must perish. The Athena and the Zeus of 
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Phidias are no more; and the Parthenon, battered and shattered 
and robbed, now stands as the Niobe of solemn temples. But the 
fire of thought which was kindled in Athens more than twenty cen- 
turies ago, still burns bright as ever. It cannot be quenched. The 
sword has no power over it. 

What Macedon had done for the spread of Athenian art and let- 
ters in the east, Rome afterwards accomplished in the west. The 
poetry, the history, the oratory, and the philosophy of Athens became 
the study of all literary men in Italy, and throughout western 
Europe. When the gigantic but transitory power of Macedon had 
crumbled to atoms, when the colossal arm of Rome had become too 
palsied to grasp either sceptre or sword, the living thought which 
had been born in Athens, was as vigorous as in its youth. And even 
now, in this remotest Hesperia, the deep thoughts of Aristotle and of 
Plato, the sententious wisdom of Thucydides, the poetic creations of 
Zischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and above all, the burning 
eloquence of Demosthenes, have touched and entranced a thousand 
minds and hearts, before which the political power of Carthage, and 
Persia, Macedon and Rome, are but as airy phantoms. There was 
something in Athens which could not, cannot die. 


“Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum.” 


The age of Pericles has passed away; and all the plans of that 
great statesman for the political aggrandizement of his native city 
have failed. Persia and Carthage are no more. As political powers 
which once filled the world’s eye, they are all alike remembered among 
the things that were. They are impotent as the embalmed dust of 
the Pharaohs. But what a different record have they left on the 
annals of the world. How different the legacy which they have 
bequeathed to succeeding generations. 

Strike out of existence all that Athens produced, all that she has 
bequeathed: her language, universally acknowledged to be the most 
perfect form of human speech; her literature, universally acknowl- 
edged to contain the most finished specimens of merely human com- 
position; her art, which no Roman or medizval or modern architect 
or sculptor has ever claimed to equal; strike all these, with their 
thousand refining and vivifying influences from the annals of the 
past, and what have we done! What record should we have of the 
very existence of many of the most flourishing cities and nations of 


antiquity ? Even the sister Grecian states, Corinth, and Thebes, and 
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Sparta, and Syracuse, would for ages be one perfect blank, had not 
Athens recorded their history. Strike out from the art and literature 
of Rome all traces of Athenian influence, and who can form any 
proper estimate of the result? In Horace, Virgil and Cicero, the three 
most perfect of the Roman authors, the traces of Athenian refine- 
ment appear on every page. Cicero, the most gifted intellectually of 
all the Romans, has the frankness to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the literature of Athens. But it is futile to attempt to trace and 
measure the influences of the greatest works of genius in any age. 
We have no means of estimating them. The science of the world 
has furnished no instrument of measure for this purpose. No one 
can ever duly appreciate the influence which has been exerted upon 
the statesmen and orators of Europe and of this country, by the ex- 
tant orations of Demosthenes alone. It is impossible to estimate such 
influences upon the taste and the thoughts of men. Like genial 
showers and the light of the sun upon the natural world, they are 
silent, but all pervading. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten that the oracles of our holy religion 
have come down to us in the language of Athens. This fact alone, 
if no other, must make that language an object of increasing interest 
and study to the end of time. 

But what, we now inquire, has the world inherited from Persia or 
Carthage? What gifted writer, either poet, or historian, or philoso- 
pher, or orator, did the teeming millions of either of these vast empires 
produce? Rich as they were in material wealth, where was their 
wealth of thought? What answer can we gain to all these interrog- 
atories? Not aman rises up in those vast regions to answer us. 
Their history, so far as depends on themselves, is one vast blank. 
All along their borders shines the light of intellectual Athens; but 
no one among them, like the gifted Romans three centuries later, 
thought of extending and propagating this light. How like brutes 
they lived, notwithstanding their luxury and riches! How like 
brutes they died, leaving not even an epitaph ! 

But from Carthage and Persia, as the contemporaries and in some 
respects the rivals of Athens, we may draw, if we will, a silent les- 
son; and if we, or others, draw this lesson, they have not existed in 
vain. By comparing them with Athens, we may see that it is not 
material wealth alone which renders a city or a nation, any more 
than an individual, truly great and powerful. Nor is it extent of 
domain, and triumphs in arms, Those objects which are commonly 
pursued so eagerly by nations confer no lasting renown, even if they 
secure a temporary prosperity. Sordid desires and sordid acquisitions 
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if they are unaccompanied by something better, may create a 
very refined race of animals, interesting perchance to the anti- 
quary or the zodlogist, but scarcely within the province of the histo- 
rian. Had Rome, with all her might in arms, possessed no poets 
and historians and orators, her place in the world’s history might 
have been no better than that of Assyria or Persia. It is the thought 
of a nation, not its arms, nor its silver and gold, which gives it an 
honorable place in history, and makes its influence to be felt not only 
for the present but for the remotest future. Mind, not matter, must 
bear sway, and if we learn but this one lesson aright, we have not 
studied the history of the world in vain. 

It has often been remarked by European writers, who fear and 
hate this country, that republican governments are unfavorable to 
the growth of literature. It is passing strange that such writers 
should have forgotten that, among all the nations or states of anti- 
quity, the very one which had the most liberal constitution produced 
beyond all comparison the most finished and the most copious litera- 
ture. Shall it at length prove our fortune, as it possibly may, in 
comparison with the despotic or aristocratic governments of Europe, 
to occupy any such relative intellectual position in the world’s 
history, as Athens in relation to Persia and Carthage, shall we not 
have abundant reason to be content? But this slur on the literary 
character of America belongs already rather to the past than to the 
present, and is too absurd in itself, as well as too contradictory to the 
testimony of all history to deserve more than a passing notice. 

Another remark of more fearful omen is frequently heard among 
the absolutists of Europe, that republican governments have no ele- 
ments of perpetuity, that they have never had more than a brief 
existence. Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that the exist- 
ence of the ancient republics was not after all so very brief and pre- 
carious in comparison with monarchical governments and their ever 
changing dynasties, as we have been wont to suppose; but granting 
that the remark may have some foundation as applied to the past, it 
does not necessarily establish a rule. In navigating an unknown 
vcean, it is not strange that a few ships should be lost upon hidden 
rocks; but when charts have been prepared, accurately describing 
the shoals, he must be a heedless mariner who steers his bark upon 
them. It should not be in vain to us that Athens lost her liberties. 
To all Americans the history of this renowned republic offers sub- 
jects of special study. While in common with the vassals of Euro- 
pean sovereigns, we may study and admire the art and the literature 
of Athens, we should not not forget that in her history we find 
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something of deeper interest; we find a tolerable photograph of 
ourselves. Hence, to no other nation can she be an object of so 
intense personal interest as to us. 

But more than this, as no other nation now existing can have so 
lively an interest in the history of Athens as we, so no other, we 
claim, can so well appreciate that freedom of thought and action, 
which in them and in us have been alike misunderstood, or wilfully 
misrepresented and caricatured. That great principle on which 
Christian preachers so earnestly insist,—that to understand the truth, 
one must love the truth, must be in sympathy with it,—is, we appre- 
hend, of much wider application than we at first imagine. It is 
scarcely possible for the willing subject of a despot to appreciate the 
passionate love of freedom which animates the harangues of Demos- 
thenes, or which glows in the historic pages of Thucydides. To us, 
however, the spirit and the complicated motives which have their 
full play only in a free government, are all perfectly intelligible. 
They are as familiar as the natural features of the land we dwell in. 
It is therefore apparent, that we should not rest satisfied with second- 
hand opinions respecting the character and workings of the ancient 
republics; especially, if those opinions come to us through the ordi- 
nary distorted medium of monarchical prejudices. It is better in 
all cases, where it is possible, to go to the original fountains of 
knowledge; but in this case, it is well nigh indispensable to Ameri- 
cans who would arrive at just conclusions. 

It would be an ungracious task, upon which we do not propose 
now to enter, to point out what we deem the real defects in the 
character of the most intellectual people of antiquity; and thus to 
explain the cause of their speedy downfall. We cannot, however, 
refrain from just alluding to some points, which do not seem to us to 
have been suffciently considered. 

In the first place, the jealousy which all native Athenians exhibited 
towards foreigners, even of Grecian extraction, was undoubtedly an 
element of national weakness and decay. Foreign residents were 
very numerous at Athens, in the days of her highest prosperity. But, 
though they might possess intelligence and high character, they always 
found it difficult to obtain the full rights of citizens. Thus, the gov- 
ernment of Athens became at length, in all its essential characteristics, 
a privileged aristocracy; so that a large number of the wealthiest, 
most influential, and best men were excluded from a participation in 
the management of public affairs. I£ was impossible that the interest 
of these men in the prosperity of the city should be vital; or that 
they should be willing to make large sacrifices for its welfare. 
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Again, one of the most striking defects,—a fatal defect,—in the 
civilization of Athens, was the degraded position of woman. We 
never hear of individual Athenian women of high character and of 
culture, as we do occasionally of the Spartan women, and afterwards 
of the Roman women. Although the tutelary divinity of the city 
was a goddess, and that too the goddess of wisdom, yet her patron- 
age seems to have been bestowed exclusively on the men of her 
favorite city. We have no space to dwell on this important point, 
but every one’s reflections will suggest what must have been the 
social condition of a people, whose women were, in education and 
social position, no better than slaves. What would our own country 
have been without the mother of Washington, or the wife of John 
Adams? Nay, what would it be without the ten thousand cultivated, 
Christian mothers, whose names have never found a place in our na- 
tional history, but which are honorably mentioned in a far more 
glorious record? What might we each have been without the 
refining, elevating, hallowed influence of our mothers ? 

Again, the culture of Athens was chiefly intellectual. Although 
the Athenians were as keenly alive to all the finer feelings of the 
heart as any other nation destitute of the sacred oracles, yet we 
nowhere find among them, in all their wisdom, a recognition of the 
great law of reciprocity, “‘to do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us.” Without a recognition of this law among the 
people, we hold that no government, especially a republic, possesses 
the primary elements of perpetuity. A violation of this divine law, 
whether in governments or individuals, is disorganizing, and the 
inevitable consequence must sooner or later be destruction. The 
wisest of the old philosophers never apprehended this great truth, 
simple as it appears to us; and hence we nowhere find among the 
Athenians those benevolent associations and institutions with which 
happily Christianity has made us familiar. 

Were we now asked, as Americans often are in other lands, why 
we hoped that our own free government would be more permanent 
than those of the ancient republics, we should say, not because this 
is a people which appreciates its liberties, not because it possesses a 
written constitution, not because it has already acquired great wealth 
and power, not because it is an intelligent, well-informed people, not 
because so much is done for the education of the masses, no! no!! 
but for a very different reason,—because, as we would fain believe, 
this is a people that understands and loves the divine law, the great 
law of benevolence, the law of the only wise and true God, who holds 
in his hand the destinies of all nations, and who will not suffer that 
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nation to perish which fears him. “The world’s history,” says the 
eloquent Merle d’Aubigné, “is a majestic temple, on which the invisi- 
ble hand of God himself is at work; and which rises to his glory on 
the rock of humanity.” If we are ignorant of this truth, or fail to 
acknowledge it, we are in no wise better provided against the contin- 
gencies of an unrevealed future than was the Athens of Pericles; but 
if we can perceive the hand of the great Architect, and trust in 
his disposal of events, obeying his law, we may dwell in his temple 


without fear, and in safety. 
J. R. Boiss. 
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LIGHTFOOT’S CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


J B. LIGHTFOOT, D. D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and 
e Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, England, has appended 
to his admirable Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, a 
dissertation on “ The Christian Ministry.” He traces, with unusual 
clearness and interest, the historical development of the diaconate as 
it lies before us in the Acts and Epistles. On this we offer no word 
of criticism. The subject here presented, on account of scepticism 
which has arisen in certain quarters concerning even the existence of 
the diaconate in apostolic times, merits an independent discussion of 
greater length than we could appropriately introduce into this article. 
The greater part of the author's dissertation is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the historical development of episcopacy. In common with 
all the best biblical critics of the present day, he teaches that the bishop 
and presbyter of the New Testament are identical. He then shows that 
the episcopate was developed from the subordinate office of presbyter. 
With rare candor, he affirms that, in whatever sense the later bishop 
is a successor of the apostles, his “ succession at least does not consist 
in an identity of office.” “The episcopate was formed not out of the 
apostolic order by localization, but out of the presbyterial by elevation ; 
and the title which originally was common to all [of the presbyterial 


order) came at length to be appropriated to the chief among them.” 
(167) 
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The author maintains that distinct traces of this third order of the 
ministry are found in the New Testament. James, the brother of the 
Lord, was essentially a bishop in the later sense. We have also in 
the superintendence of the apostles and of their delegates Timothy 
and Titus “two successive stages of development tending” in the 
same direction. The process by which the later bishop was fully 
developed is, to be sure, wrapped in great obscurity. No steady 
historical light, if we except the first epistle of Clement, casts its 
beams on the church during the last thirty years of the first century 
and the first decade of the second. The dim taper of tradition 
flickers here and there in the darkness, but in its unsteady light we 
learn very little of the real condition of the churches. Yet this 
astute churchman shrewdly spans the dark chasm. He lays one 
abutment of his episcopal bridge in the bishopric of James at Jeru- 
salem, and places the other in the first half of the second century. 
He declares that the bishop in the later sense was then nearly if not 
quite universal in the churches. If so, he reasons, the later episco- 
pate, the germ of which at least we find in Luke’s narrative, must 
have unfolded itself during the period concerning which we know so 
very little. Its development, however, was not uniform throughout 
Christendom. It germinated and matured first in Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, under the eyes of apostles, and hence it must 
have received apostolic sanction. If some of the writer’s own com- 
munion hold that God has left the church to frame for herself such 
a polity as she thinks any given period may demand, he, evidently, 
does not share in such loose views. He manifestly considers it 
necessary to show that episcopacy is stamped with apostolic approval. 

But to these views, the bare outline of which we have sketched, we 
have some grave objections. We deny that there is even a trace of the 
later bishop in the New Testament; and since we thus decisively join 
issue with the author, in order that we may not in the least misrepre- 
sent the position which we oppose, we will let him speak for himself: 


James the Lord’s brother alone, within the period compassed by the 
apostolic writings, can claim to be regarded as a bishop in the later and 
more special sense of the term. In the language of St. Paul he takes 
precedence even of the earliest and greatest preachers of the Gospel, St. 
Peter and St. John, where the affairs of the Jewish church specially are 
coucerned.' .In St. Luke’s narrative he appears as the local representa- 
tive of the brotherhood in Jerusalem, presiding at the Congress, whose 
decision he suggests and whose decree he appears to have framed,’ acting 
generally as the referee in communications with foreign brotherhoods. 


1Gal. ii. 9. 2 Acts xv. 13, sq. 
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This seems to be an extraordinary effort to make out a plausible 
case where the requisite material for its construction is altogether 
wanting. As the necessary consequence of such a procedure, the 
writer uses some false coloring. He overlays the simplicity of apos- 
tolic times with later ecclesiastical growths, when he speaks of James 
as “the local representative of the brotherhood in Jerusalem,” of his 
“presiding at the congress,” and of his “acting generally as the 
referee in communications with foreign brotherhoods.” The things 
thus designated belong to the third and fourth centuries rather than 
to the first. We will test them with the simple words of Luke, found 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts. Certain men from Jerusalem 
visited the brethren at Antioch, in Syria, and taught that they must 
be circumcised: in order to be saved. This was a denial of the 
sufficiency of faith for salvation and a subversion of the Gospel. 
These Judaizing teachers refused tosubmit to Paul and Barnabas who 
must have declared, with all earnestness, the falsity of the doctrine 
taught. The church of Antioch therefore determined to send 
messengers to lay the question before the church at Jerusalem, not 
before a congress of representatives from various churches. The 
apostles and elders, to be sure, are at first spoken of as those before 
whom the case for adjudication was especially to be laid,’ but the 
words immediately following show that they were mentioned simply 
as prominent in the transaction ; for when the delegates from Antioch 
reached the Jewish capital they were received by the whole church,” 
to which, together with the apostles and elders, they declared all that. 
they had achieved under God among the Gentiles. On a subsequent 
occasion, when “ the apostles and elders came together to consider of 
this matter,” it is evident that the church as a body was with them, 
and took an active part in the discussion which sprang up; for, after 
Peter had declared his call from God to preach to the Gentiles, the 
success that had attended his labors and that the burdensome yoke of 
Judaism ought not to be laid on the necks of the Gentile converts, we 
read that the multitude became silent*® and listened to Barnabas and 
Paul. “The multitude” unquestionably designates the whole body 
of believers at Jerusalem. They discussed the question presented to 
them by apostolic delegates, but became silent when the apostles 
spoke, for they looked up to them as their inspired teachers. The 
style of address employed by both Peter and James also denotes the 
presence of the church. They began their speeches with the “ Men, 
brethren,” used by Peter when he addressed the heterogeneous crowd 


1 Acts xv. 2. 2 Acts xv. 4. 8 Acts xv. 12. 
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in Jerusalem at Pentecost, and by Paul when, in the same city, 
standing on the stairs of the castie of Antonia, he spoke to an exas- 
perated throng. Their reason for addressing “the multitude” is 
clearly presented by Luke. The entire church was called on to join 
with the apostles in deciding the question laid before tiem by the 
messengers from Antioch. _ The historian writes, “ Then the apostles 
and the elders with the whole church resolved, having chosen men 
from themselves, to send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas. 
.... And they wrote by themthus. The apostles, and the elders 
and the brethren, to the brethren from the Gentiles throughout 
Antioch, and Syria and Cilicia.” * The apostles addressed the multi- 
tude then in order to lead them toan intelligent decision on the question 
submitted to them. But is this our author's “ congress,” made up of 
one entire church and a few delegates from another? Did James 
alone represent the brotherhood at Jerusalem, when that brotherhood 
was itself present and shared in the deliberations of the apostles and 
elders? Did he preside at this gathering ? On what basis rests this 
positive assertion of our author? Where is the authority for 
declaring that James generally acted as “the referee in communica- 
tions with foreign brotherhoods”? It is certainly not in the 
Scriptures. 

Having shown that the author in his attempt to describe the acts 
of James, uses ecclesiastical language which is entirely foreign to 
Luke’s narrative, we now ask what is the scriptural evidence that 
James was a bishop in the later sense? He is not once called a 
bishop. He did not act like one when,the church at Jerusalem 
received the delegates from Antioch, and deliberated on the question 
submitted by them.? The later bishop was the most prominent repre- 
sentative of his church. If Jameshad been such he would naturally 
have been foremost in the reception of apostolic délegates; but, 
according to Luke’s record, he does not even appear in the trans- 
action, as distinguished from others. They were received by the 
church and apostles and elders. He took, indeed, a prominent part 
in the discussion of the question submitted by these delegates. This 
was to be expected since the church at Jerusalem was his special 
care; but when the decree was sent to the Gentile churches not only 
by the apostles and elders, but by the brethren, or the church as a 
body, we might have expected that the bishop of that body would 
at least have been mentioned. The presbyters were specially named, 
but the bishop belonging to an order above them cannot even secure 


1 Acts xv. 22, 23. 2 Rothe’s Anfinge, p. 268. 
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a recognition. It looks as if the author had made a great mistake in 
calling James a bishop in the later sense. 

That James, however, was prominent among the brethren at Jeru- 
salem is unquestionable. Peter, after his deliverance from prison, 
directed his friends to announce the fact to “James and the 
brethren.” “The brethren” were not, as Professor Lightfoot 
strangely interprets, the elders associated with James as their 
superior, but the Church asa body. When Paul last visited Jeru- 
salem he was received by the brethren, but on the following day he 
and his companions had an interview with James, all the elders being 
present.' Paul also couples James with the chief of the twelve? 
and also mentions certain persons from Jerusalem as coming from 
James.’ Whatever may be the true interpretation of the latter 
passage, it attests the prominence of James. But when the author 
infers from this prominence that James, while reckoned among the 
presbyters of Jerusalem, “‘ was in fact the head or president of the 
college” of presbyters, that while organically united with them, as 
bishop he officially outranked them, he makes a deduction that 
cannot be justified, even by an intimation, in the Acts. That the 
presbyters of any given apostolic church were expected to act in 
unison for the good of that church needs no proof, but there is not 
the slightest evidence that one officially outranked the rest, and was 
called by way of distinction éxéoxozos, This is clearly put by Neander 
in his “Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles.” ‘“Itis therefore certain that every church was governed 
by a union of the elders or overseers chosen from among themselves, 
and we find among them no individual distinguished above the rest 
who presided as a primus inter pares, though probably in the age 
immediately succeeding the apostolic of which we have unfortunately 
so few authentic memorials, the practice was introduced of applying 
to such an one the name of éxfexoxos by way of distinction. We have 
no information how the office of president in the deliberations of 
presbyters was held in the apostolic age. . . . . One thing is certain, 
that the person who acted as president was not yet distinguished 
by any particular name.” ¢ 

lf we strictly adhere to the language of the Acts and Epistles 


1 Acts xxi. 18. As this is the same form of expression as in xv. 6, where we know from the 
context that the church was also present, we cannot suppose that all except the apostles and 
elders were excluded from this gathering. See Hackett on the Acts, p. 351. 

2 Galatians ii. 9 

3 Galatians ii. 12, These may have been persons entrusted by him with some mission to 
Antioch who acted contrary to their instructions. He seems to refer to them in Acts xv. 24, 

* Robinson's tr. p. 148. 
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uncolored by later ecclesiastical usages, there is nothing which 
indicates that James possessed episcopal powers in the later sense; 
and our author after his labored effort to show this, seems to be half 
in doubt as to his success. He says, “ What power” his “ presidency 
conferred, how far it was recognized as an independent official 
position, and to what degree it was due to the ascendency of his 
personal gifts, are questions which in the absence of direct informa- 
tion can only be answered by conjecture.” This language portrays a 
rather dubious later bishop, yet it contains, notwithstanding its 
dubiousness, the baseless assumptions that James was the formal 
president of the presbyters, and that his presidency was an official 
position, and conferred power such as his associates did not possess ; 
yet the degree of his power and of his elevation above his co-workers 
even Professor Lightfoot cannot discern; but, as to these vital points 
in the case, he kindly hands us over to vague “conjecture.” We 
prefer, however, to reason a little instead; if the writer, with his 
extraordinary ability for discovering the later bishop, cannot discern 
the degree of James’ superior episcopal power, we hazard nothing 
by the conclusion that that power must have been infinitesimal. 

But if James was not a bishop in the later sense, how shall we 
account for his prominence at Jerusalem? It might be sufficient to 
urge his relationship with the Lord, his strict Jewish culture as 
preéminently fitting him to take the oversight of the mother church, 
and his superior abilities. If we were to regard him as a bishop in 
the New Testament sense, associated on terms of equality with the 
presbyters of Jerusalem, these things would naturally cause them to 
look to him as a leader. Such a position accorded on such grounds 
would fittingly explain the words “James and the brethren,” and 
“ Paul went in with us unto James; and all the elders were present,” 
and, it would just as satisfactorily explain why Paul, when in Jeru- 
salem, linked the name of James with those of Peter and John, and 
also spoke of certain false teachers as coming from him, as the suppo- 
sition that he was a bishop in the later sense. But we are not shut 
up to either hypothesis in explaining the preéminence of James at the 
Jewish capital. James was an apostle. That he did the work of a 
bishop or presbyter is clear enough, from the manner in which his 
name is associated with the presbyters of Jerusalem; but this was 
not peculiar to him. In the same city the apostles performed the 
duties of deacons before the appointment of the seven made it possible 
for them to give themselves “continually to prayer and the ministry 
of the word.” At Ephesus, Paul for three years combined with 
the duties of an apostle those of a bishop or presbyter. Peter, in his 
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first epistle, reminded certain presbyters that he was their fellow- 
presbyter. But while the apostles performed the duties of permanent 
church officers, they did not, on that account, cease to be apostles, 
any more than a general who in some emergency performs the duty 
of colonel ceases, for the time, to be a general. Whatever they did 
they were apostles still. 

‘Our author suggests, however, that James did not probably belong 
to the twelve. Grant it, yet the apostolate was not restricted to the 
twelve. Some have contended that the choice of Mathias to fill the 
place of Judas, occurring as it did before the Pentecost, was an 
unwarrantable procedure; but there is no such hint in Luke’s narra- 
tive. If he really filled the place of the traitor, then Paul, whose 
apostleship is beyond question, did not belong to the twelve. But 
admitting the invalidity of Matthias’ appointment, and that Paul 
really took the place made vacant by Judas, there can scarcely be a 
reasonable doubt that Barnabas was an apostle. He and Paul were 
called by the Holy Spirit to engage in the same work, and were set 
apart to it on the same day, by the laying on of hands. Luke, 
writing of their labors at Iconium, says, “ part held with the Jews 
and part with the apostles.” In his account of their labors at Lystra, 
he speaks of the “ apostles, Barnabas and Paul.” Moreover, if it had 
been generally understood in the apostolic Church that none save the 
twelve were apostles, then there would have been no false apostles ; 
for if any one had laid claim to the apostleship he would have mani- 
festly declared himself an imposter. 

That James, the brother of the Lord was an apostle, though not 
belonging to the twelve, is too clear to admit of a serious question. 
Paul honorably mentions him, in the same breath, with Peter and 
John. “When James, Cephas and John who seemed to be pillars, 
perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the 
heathen and they unto the circumcision.”' If James was not an 
apostle, is it not remarkable that his name stands first when 
connected with apostles so distinguished as Peter and John? If he 
was not, then he is the only one in the entire group here presented 
on whom that honor was not conferred. And would it not be 
singular, to say the least, that Paul, in a passage devoted to the vindi- 
cation of his own apostleship, should endeavor to make good his 
claim by noting that one who bore no share in the apostolate gave to 
him the right hand of fellowship? Moreover, the declaration that 


1 Galatians ii. 9. 
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James, Peter, and John, without distinction, were “ pillars” confirms 
the view that all three were apostles. The work, too, assigned James 
was not only identical with that of Peter and John, but it was also 
preéminently apostolic. It was not local, confined to Jerusalem, but 
general. It was performed in behalf of one of the then two great 
divisions of the race; he with his coadjutors, was sent to the Jews, 
while Paul and Barnabas went to the Gentiles. If James labored 
only at Jerusalem, that does not show that he was a local bishop in 
the later sense, but it was because he could most effectively fulfil his 
mission to the whole Jewish people, at their capital. That he was 
true to the broad idea of his apostleship is quite clear from the words 
by which he and his fellow-laborers called the attention of Paul to 
the myriads of Jews, not of Jerusalem but of Judea, who had 
believed." 

But does not Paul call James an apostle. He writes @repov d2 trav 
drootélwy odx eldov, ef py IdxwBov tov ddcdgdv tod xvpiov. This may be 
correctly rendered: “I saw no other of the apostles but only James 
the brother of the Lord.” The best exegetes,? however, reject this 
translation and declare that Paul here places James among the 
apostles. Professor Lightfoot himself in his comment on this passage 
says, “‘ the sense of @repov naturally links it with ¢? #}, from which it 
cannot be separated without harshness, and @repov carries tév drostédwy 
with it. It seems then that St. James is here called an apostle, 
though it does not therefore follow that he was one of the twelve.” 

Paul also says that Christ after his resurrection “appeared to 
James; then to all the aposties.”* It is evident that James the 
Lord’s brother, is here meant, because he was James by preéminence. 
The bare mention of his name therefore would make it clear to every 
one that the apostle had him in mind. If he had spoken of the only 
other James then surviving, a man comparatively little known, he 
would have been compelled to say James the son of Alpheus, or to 
run the risk of being misunderstood. Just before he mentions James, 
he affirms that Christ “appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve.” * 
Now we know that Cephas was one of the twelve, and as the con- 
struction of the two passages is identical, we conclude that James 
was one of the apostles. Our author, in his commentary on 
Galatians, quoting this passage.adds, “St. Paul certainly appears to 
include James among the apostles,”* and in his dissertation on “St. 
‘ Paul and the Three,” appended to the same commentary, he repeat- 
edly styles him an apostle. ° 


1 Acts xxi. 20. 2See Ellicott and Meyer. 81 Corinthians xv. 7. 
4} Corinthians xv. 5. 5 Epistle to the Galatians p. 92, Note. Pp. 278, 279, 341. 
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But as azdetodos is a very general term meaning simply one sent, 
and was sometimes employed to designate no more important person- 
ages than messengers commissioned to bear some word or gift to 
distant churches, it becomes necessary to inquire in what sense 
James was an apostle? We answer in the same sense in which John 
and Peter were, with whom he was classed by Paul. He had the 
chief signs of an apostle, who must be one personally acquainted 
with Christ and his public ministry, and also a witness of his resur- 
rection. James being the brother of the Lord, must have been 
familiar with him and his work. He was a witness of his resur- 
rection, since Christ, after he left the grave, specially appeared to 
him. Like the most distinguished of the twelve, together with Paul, 
he was inspired. The decree proposed by him and adopted by “ the 
apostles and elders and brethren” at Jerusalem is expressly referred 
to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. He is also the author of the 
inspired epistle which bears his name. One could hardly ask for 
more conclusive evidence of his apostleship. 

But if this conclusion is just as our author himself more than once 
admits, why is it that, in this dissertation, when dilating on the pre- 
éminence of James at Jerusalem, he never refers to it? Does it not 
best explain all that is said of James in the epistle to the Galatians ? 
Is there any other fact that so naturally and satisfactorily accounts 
for the conjunction of his name with the names of the very chief of 
the twelve? There can be but one answer. Is it uncharitable to 
conclude that the writer suppressed this fact because it would dis- 
turb the course of his argument and spoil his case? He had been 
constrained to say, out of regard to the most palpable truth, that 
* the episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic order by locali- 
zation,” but was developed from the subordinate order of presbyters. 
To haveadmitted then, in this discussion, as he does elsewhere, that 
James was an apostle, like Peter and John, would have completely 
upset his reasoning by which he tries to show that James was a later 
bishop. If laboring long in a single city transformed James the 
apostle into a later bishop, then the office of bishop is not a develop- 
ment from a lower order, but a degradation from a higher. 

A true statement of the case seems to be this. The beheading of 
James the brother of John was the signal for the dispersion of the 
apostles from Jerusalem, as the persecution headed by Saul had, at 
an earlier day, “ scattered abroad” many of the Jewish converts. In 
this exigency they were afraid to leave the Church altogether desti- 
tute of apostolic teaching and leadership. James, having special 
fitness for the work, was left to care for the believers in Jerusalem, 
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whose influence would mould, to a greater or less degree, all the 
churches of Judea. Just as Paul, at a later day, labored with the 
elders of Ephesus, James now toiled with those of Jerusalem. If 
like Peter he could say to them that he was their fellow-presbyter, as 
an apostle he was ever their inspired teacher and guide ; not arbi- 
trarily to control them and to over-ride their individual liberty, as 
we see from Acts xv, but to encourage and develop that freedom of 
action which ever belongs to an independent church, and which 
would be so necessary for them when they were at last bereft of 
apostolic counsel and left to conduct wholly their own affairs. 

But Professor Lightfoot attempts to find the prototype of the later 
bishop in the Gentile churches as well as in the Jewish. He, how- 
ever, evidently regards this as a delicate and difficult task. He 
asserts that “ while the episcopal office existed in the mother church 
of Jerusalem from very early days, at least in a rudimentary form, 
the New Testament presents no distinct traces of such organization 
in the Gentile congregations.” But he refuses thus to dismiss the 
matter. While there are no “ distinct traces.” of the later bishop in 
the Gentile churches, he does discover in them ‘‘ two successive 
stages of development tending in that direction.” The first is the 
superintendence of the churches by the apostles. This, to say the 
least, is artfully put. ‘Superintendence” is the key word. This 
designates a development tending towards the later episcopate ; that 
is, there is a close resemblance between apostolic superintendence and 
that of the later bishop, which indicates that the former may have 
unfolded into the latter. Yet Professor Lightfoot would not hold 
that the bishop of the third century, for instance, possessed as great 
authority over the churches as the apostles. His superintendence 
therefore must have been a curtailment instead of a development of 
the apostolic. 

But we protest against this sundering of the apostolic office and 
work as most unnatural and illogical ; as if, forsooth, the one did not 
flow out of the other. The office and the duties which belong to it 
are inseparable. When, therefore, the writer in one part of his dis- 
sertation declares that the offices of the apostle and the bishop are 
not identical, and in another that the special and peculiar work of 
the apostles is a development in the government of the Gentile 
churches tending to the episcopate, he contradicts himself. 

The office of the apostles was swi generis. No one after their day 
could possess the qualifications requisite for it. Hence when they 
died, no successors either were, or could be appointed. Their work 
was as peculiar as their office. They were entrusted with the planting 
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and training of the earliest churches. The work was general and 
comprehensive. They preached to Jew and Greek, to bond and 
free, and when churches sprung up here and there, it became their 
duty to instruct them and to act with them in the selection of per- 
manent officers. On them came the care of all the churches. When 
Christianity had become a fixed fact among the nations, when the 
middle wall of partition that separated Jew and Gentile had been 
thoroughly broken down, they passed away, and that general super- 
intendence and training of the churches by these inspired teachers 
so necessary when Christianity was in its infancy, ceased forever. 
The apostolate was not a development but a phenomenon in church 
government. It did not tend to perpetuate itself in any future office 
or work of the church. As the Lord appointed, it began and ended 
with itself. It had no more vital relation to the office of the later 
bishop than to that of the lieutenant general of the United States 
army, 

The second stage of “development tending” towards the later 
episcopate, our author finds in the work of those who were immedi- 
ately associated with the apostles in caring for the churches. He 
puts the case as follows. As the gospel continued to be spread 
abroad, the field of labor at last became so extended, that the apostles 
could not so frequently visit the churches and consequently their 
supervision became comparatively ineffectual. In important emer- 
gencies, therefore, they directed some trustworthy disciple to take 
the oversight of the church or churches in a given place. This su- 
pervision was, however, temporary, while the authority of such an 
apostolic delegate was perhaps greater than that of the bishop, 
early in the second century. He was “in fact the link between the 
apostle whose superintendence was occasional and general, and the 
bishop who exercised a permanent supervision over an individual 
congregation.” 

Here the writer assumes that the ministry of such apostolic dele- 
gates as Timothy and. Titus, in a given locality, was more permanent 
than that of the apostles. Let us test this assumption. The Epistles 
to Timothy were written after Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
Knowing that there were tendencies in the church at Ephesus that 
ought to be checked, when released from his first incarceration, he 
probably hastened thither that he might rescue the believers there 
from corruption in doctrine and life. When, after the accomplish- 
ment of his object, he was about to quit the city, he commissioned 
Timothy to remain there for the purpose of watching and with- 
standing the errorists. But remembering the comparative youth of 

x 
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his son in the faith, during his journey from Ephesus, somewhere in 
Macedonia, he wrote him the first epistle that he might thereby 
guide him in his difficult work. This must have been not far from 
the latter part of 62, or in the beginning of 63. Paul expressed 
in the letter, the hope of shortly rejoining him.' In this, however, 
he was disappointed, as he was again imprisoned at Rome. On the 
eve of his martyrdom he wrote the second epistle. The exact date 
of his death, has not indeed been determined, but it lies between 65 
and 67. The latter date is probably later than his death. The 
second letter then could not have been written later than the close 
of 66 or the beginning of 67; but ir this last epistle the apostle 
urges Timothy to hasten to him at Rome.” Is there not good rea- 
son for believing that Timothy at once yielded to this summons and 
quit Ephesus? The legend that he remained bishop there till his 
death has no sure historical foundation ; but, if it were true, it would 
not effect the question in hand, since after the apostle’s decease he 
could no longer labor as his attaché. That he did not return to 
Ephesus immediately after the execution of Paul is at least suggested 
by the words, ‘ Know that the brother, Timothy, has been set at 
liberty.”* The probable explanation of this passage is that Timothy 
hastened to Paul as the apostle requested, and for some unknown 
reason was imprisoned at Rome where he remained in confinement 
for a'considerable period before he regained his freedom. It is clear, 
then, that Timothy continued at Ephesus as an apostolic delegate 
only three or four years at the most. There is no evidence that he 
was ever placed over any other church. He accompanied Paul in 
his missionary journeys, or ministered to his necessities while in 
prison, or bore a letter to a distant congregation. 

But what are the facts in reference to Titus? Paul did not preach 
the gospel in Crete until after his first imprisonment at Rome, and 
probably not till after he left Timothy at Ephesus. Titus then began 
his labors on that Island, sometime after Timothy began his in 
Ephesus. But in the same epistle in which Timothy is commanded 
to hasten to Rome, it is announced that Titus had already gone to 
Dalmatia;* so that Titus’s stay at Crete was much briefer than 
Timothy’s at Ephesus. But Titus remained at Crete, so far as 
any one can learn, longer than at any other place during his entire 
ministry. 

Yet we cannot justly compare his labors in Crete with Timothy’s 
at Ephesus, since Crete is a large island, where there were several 


11 Timothy iii. 14, 22 Timothy iv. 9, 11, 21. 3 Hebrews xiii. 22. 
42 Timothy iv. 10. 
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churches, while Ephesus was a city with only one. Titus in Crete 
went from place to place ordaining presbyters in every church. 

But what are the facts as to the apostles? Peter did the work of 
a presbyter, and hence must have remained for a time in one place. 
Paul toiled at Corinth eighteen months, and at a subsequent time 
returned and labored there three months more. He preached three 
years at Ephesus, nearly, if not quite, as long as Timothy labored 
there as an apostolic delegate; while James continued for a much 
longer period at Jerusalem. 

The author’s assumption, therefore, that the ministry of the apos- 
tolic delegates was more permanent than that of the apostles is base- 
less; in fact, the ministry of the apostles was the more permanent of 
the two. These apostolic delegates, then, were no link between 
apostles ‘‘ whose superintendence was occasional and general and the 
bishop who exercised a permament supervision over an individual 
congregation.” But the ministries of the apostles and their delegates 
were vitally linked together; in fact, they were one and the same. 
Timothy and Titus went forth with apostolic authority to carry out 
and complete what Paul had begun. Paul’s letters to them abun- 
dantly attest this. Paul spoke through them. Their words and acts 
were permeated by his spirit, and rendered effective by his authority. 
Hence the work of an apostolic delegate was no more a “ development 
tending” to the later episcopate than was the work of an apostle, for 
the ministries of the two were identical. 

We must now notice briefly the third step in the author’s argu- 
ment, where he presents the occasion of the universal spread of 
episcopacy.' He rejects Rothe’s theory, that, in view of the con- 
tentions between Jewish and Gentile Christians, the surviving apos- 
tles and leading Christian teachers, soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, met in council and devised a scheme to meet the emer- 
gency, the central point of which was episcopacy. This, Rothe 
affirms, was so effective that the congregations which up to that time 
had been separate were united by it into one undivided church. Our 
author thinks that the growth of the later episcopate was slower and 
far from uniform; that the schisms between Jewish and Gentile 
believers contributed to the development and consolidation of that 
episcopacy previously instituted at Jerusalem, and that if this devel- 
opment did not take place through an authoritative decree issued by 
apostles in council, it certainly received their sanction, and was guided 

1 Not modern episcopacy with its diocesan bishop, but episcopacy as it first appeared, con- 


fined to a single church which had three distinct orders of ministers, deacons and presbyters, 
with a bishop outranking them at their head. 
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by their wisdom. He quotes, approvingly, Jerome’s Comment of 
Titus, i. 5: “‘ Before factions were introduced into religion, by the 
prompting of the devil,’ the churches were governed by a council of 
elders; ‘but as soon as each man began to consider those whom he 
had baptized to belong to himself and not to Christ, it was decided 
throughout the world that one elected from the elders should be 
placed over the rest, so that the care of the church should devolve 
on him, and the seeds of schism be removed.’”’? 

But there are some stubborn facts which stand in the way of this 
theorizing. The church at Antioch, torn by dissensions between 
Gentile and Jewish converts, appealed to the apostles and elders and 
brethren at the Jewish capital to heal their schism. James, who 
then presided over the mother church, if we accept the teaching of 
our author, was a bishop in the later sense. How did this bishop, 
standing at the head of his brethren and associated with apostles, 
meet this appeal? By a decree that the converted Jews should not 
impose circumcision on their Gentile brethren, and that tke Gentiles 
should “abstain from things offered to idols and from blood, and ‘from 
what is strangled, and from fornication.” Is it not passing strange 
that James and his church and these apostles did not appoint a bishop 
in the later sense over these contentious Jewish and Gentile believers, 
or direct their presbyters to elect one who should preside over them 
and settle all controversies? If episcopacy worked so charmingly at 
Jerusalem, why should it not at Antioch? Was the mother so indif- 
ferent to the sufferings and peril of her daughter as to withhold 
thoughtlessly this panacea for her ills? 

Moreover, if there had been at Jerusalem a bishop in the later 
sense, Paul must have known it and also just how great a blessing he 
was to the mother church. But, at the same time, the apostle was 
compelled to care for one church which was notorious for its factions. 
Some of its members said, “‘I am of Paul,” and others, “I am of 
Apollos”; in short, a state of things precisely like that pictured by 
Jerome existed within it. Is it not marvellous that Paul did not 


1The Comment of Jerome, from which the above extract is taken, is very valuable. He 
illustrates the factional spirit which, in his judgment, made the later bishop a necessity, by 
the words of the Corinthians, “I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas.” He 
affirms that, in apostolic times, ‘‘a presbyter was the same as a bishop; that churches were 
governed,” not as our author has it, “by a council of elders,” but “by the common counsel 
(or advice) of presbyters, and that the custom of the church rather than any ordinance (or 
law) of the Lord made bishops greater than the rest.” In view of the primitive custom, he 
thinks that the bishops of his day should act with the presbyters in governing the churches, 
as Moses acted with the seventy elders in governing Israel. Yet Jerome wrote this near the 


close of the fourth century. Com. Neander’s Church History, Torrey’s Translation, Volume 
II, p. 155. 
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place a bishop over the presbyters and church at Corinth, and thus 
cut the Gordian knot of all those difficulties that agitated and divided 
the body of Christ? If all the contentions of the mother church 
were prevented or allayed by the presence of a later bishop, why 
should the infant churches have been abandoned remorselessly to 
schisms? And why was it that Clement of Rome, instructed as he 
probably was by apostles, when, near the close of the first century, 
that same Corinthian church was again plunged in factional strife, 
and he endeavored to pacify the contending parties, had not yet 
learned that a bishop was the all-powerful antidote for schism? He 
exhorted his brethren to lay aside malice, to love one another, and 
not to eject presbyters from their office unjustly, but it certainly 
could not have occurred to him to counsel the election of a later 
bishop. He must have been either a dull scholar, or this theory of 
the rise or of the development of the episcopacy is too dubious for 
adoption. 

It is doubtless true that episcopacy owes its rise, in a great measure, 
to the natural promptings of the depraved human heart. Our author 
is not blind to this fact. He declares that in the development of the 
later episcopate “something must be attributed to the frailty of human 
pride and love of power.” Man naturally longs for place and for 
sway over others. At first some one in every presbytery must have 
had accorded to him a leading position on account of his age, or in- 
tellectual ability, or force of will. Such leaders, after awhile, were 
formally made chairmen of the presbyteries, and some of them took 
advantage of their position to wield unscriptural authority. This 
tendency may have been strengthened by the notion that a personal 
government would most effectually check schism. That such govern- 
ment in the churches, however, for a considerable period after the 
death of the apostles, was exceptional no impartial critic will deny ; 
but it gradually extended itself, so that at last the churches found 
themselves saddled with a clerical order, no trace of which can be 
discovered in the New Testament, unless we adopt the notion of 
Rothe that Diotrephes, who loved to have the preéminence, and 
prated against apostles with malicious words, was a bishop in the 
later sense, a view which our author says “cannot be pronounced im- 
possible.” If, then, Rothe’s view of Diotrephes is correct, we see 
what John thought of a later bishop; “If I come,” said he, “I will 
bring to remembrance his deeds.” We may be sure that when that 
son of thunder, old as he then was, did come, he squelched him. 

But Professor Lightfoot affirms that episcopacy was fully developed 
both in Gentile and Jewish Christendom before the middle of the 
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second century. He writes: “As late, therefore, as the year 70, no 
distinct signs of episcopal government have hitherto appeared in Gen- 
tile Christendom. Yet unless we have recourse to a sweeping con- 
demnation of received documents, it seems vain to deny that early 
in the second century the episcopal office was firmly and widely 
established.” ! 

“During the historical blank which extends over half a century 
after the fall of Jerusalem, episcopacy was matured and the Catholic 
church consolidated.” * 

To follow him in all the details of his proof would make this article 
too prolix. He endeavors to trace the early history of the later epis- 
copate in all the principal churches of the first two centuries, begin- 
ning, in an apostolic way, at Jerusalem, and swinging round the entire 
circle of the Mediterranean. It will be sufficient for our purpose, 
however, to examine the main points in the testimony of the leading 
witnesses to whom he confidently appeals. 

Before entering upon this examination, we notice that as bishop 
and presbyter or elder are strictly synonymous in the New Testa- 
ment, the presumption is strong that the Christian writers of the first 
centuries used the former term in its apostolic sense, and it must be 
considered as so used by any such writer unless there is clear evidence 
to the contrary. And since episcopacy was gradual and far from 
uniform in its growth, the use of the term bishop in its later sense 
by one author does not show, without further proof, that it was em- 
ployed in the same manner by contemporaneous writers. Bearing in 
mind these obvious principles of criticism, we will examine the testi- 
mony of the apostolic fathers as to the existence of the later bishop 
in the first half of the second century. We begin with Clement of 
Rome, who probably wrote in the last decade of the first century, 
and some excellent critics think as late as 97. 

In the first section of his first epistle, he commends the Corinthians 
for having been formerly obedient unto their leaders, (yyovpévers) 
and for having given all fitting honor to their presbyters; but as it 
is doubtful whether “ zpesfurdpurs” here, or “ zpsaButépovs” in section 
twenty-first, means presbyters or aged persons, these passages need 
not detain us. In section forty-second, speaking of the labors of the 
apostles he writes: 


Therefore preaching through country districts and cities, having 
tested their first fruits (7. e. either of their labors or of the cities) by the 
Spirit, they appointed them for bishops and deacons of those who should 
believe. And this was nothing new, for indeed many ages before it was 


1Page 199. 2 Page 205. 
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written concerning bishops and deacons: for thus saith the Scripture 
somewhere, I will appoint their bishops in righteousness and their 
deacons in faith. 


He also says that Moses knew before the blossoming of Aaron’s 
rod which tribe of Israel was to be devoted to the priesthood, 
so (§ 44): 


Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there 
would be strife on account of the office of bishop, (or on account of the 
name or title of the episcopate). Having, therefore, for this reason, re- 
ceived perfect foreknowledge, they appointed those before mentioned, 
(viz: bishops and deacons) and afterwards gave permanence (to the 
office) that when they should fall asleep other approved men should suc- 
ceed them in their ministry. Those therefore who were appointed by 
them, or, afterwards, by other eminent men with the approval of the 
whole church, and have blamelessly served the flock of Christ, quietly 
and unassumingly with lowliness of mind, and have been in good repute 
with all for a long time, these we do not think should be unjustly re- 
moved from the ministry. For our sin will not be small, if we remove 
from the office of bishop those who have blamelessly and holily offered 
the gifts. Blessed are the presbyters who have gone before and have 
had a fruitful and perfect departure (7. ¢. in mature age) ; for they have 
no fear lest some one transfer them from the place appointed for them. 
For we see that you have removed some, who administered affairs well, 
from the ministry, which they honored without blame. 


Speaking of the sacrifices that men full of love will make to secure 
peace, he says (§ 54): 


Who then among you is noble minded? who compassionate? who full 
of love? Let him say, If on my account there are sedition, and strife, 
and schisms, I will depart, I will go away wherever you wish, and I will 
do whatever the multitude directs; only let the flock of Christ live 
peaceably with the presbyters duly appointed. 


Near the close of his letter he appeals to the authors of the strife 
which he seeks to allay (§ 57): 


Do you, therefore, who laid the foundation of the sedition, submit 
yourselves to the presbyters and be taught repentance, bending the knees 
of your heart. 


These are the only passages in which Clement refers to the officers 
of a Christian church. He mentions only two orders, bishops or pres- 
byters and deacons. Three times he conjoins bishops and deacons 
as Paul does in the opening sentence of his epistle to the Philip- 
pians. Since one of the chief objects of his letter was to defend 
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presbyters against an unjust removal from office, in these passages 
he must designate them by the synonymous term bishops. More- 
over, in the same section where he names the office of bishop, he 
mentions presbyters as the incumbents of it. He appeals to the 
seditious to submit to the presbyters; if there had been a bishop 
outranking them, in such an appeal the writer could not have failed 
to speak of him. In Clement’s mind the terms bishop and pres- 
byter were synonymous, just as they are in the Acts and episties. 
All this our author himself very candidly admits. Unquestionably, 
then, there was no bishop in the later sense in Corinth at the close of 
the first century. And if there had been one at Rome, in the person 
of Clement, he could have hardly failed under the circumstances to 
counsel the church at Corinth to place a bishop in the latter sense 
at its head. Rome, then, at that time, was as much a stranger to 
such a bishop as Corinth. ) 

Let us note now the testimony of Polycarp in his epistle to the 
Philippians. Our author thinks that he wrote this letter at the be- 
ginning of the second century, but as he died about 166 he might 
have written it considerably later. We shall not enter into this dif- 
ficult question, as any date, during the first half of the second cen- 
tury, will be sufficiently exact for our purpose. The Epistle begins, 
“ Polycarp and the presbyters with him,” or, the Greek may be ren- 
dered, “ Polycarp and those who with him are presbyters.” So the 
Latin translation has it: “ Polycarpus et qui cum eo presbyteri.” 
But Professor Lightfoot, with his sharp eye, discovers the later 
bishop in these words. Hear him! Polycarp “evidently writes as 
a bishop, for he distinguishes himself from his presbyters, and is 
expressly so called by other writers besides Ignatius.”' His own 
statement of his view is.sufficient to reveal to any unprejudiced mind 
its absurdity; but in a subsequent paragraph we shall expose its 
sophistry. Yet, we will do our author the justice to notice that he 
wavers in his opinion concerning the bishop of Smyrna. Still 
later in his dissertation he says that in the epistle of Polycarp there 
is no allusion to the episcopal office? Although this seems to bea 
contradiction of what he has before affirmed, we will not arraign 
him for inconsistency, but commend him for progress. Still our 
commendation is apparently ill-timed; for in his commentary on the 
first epistle of Clement, published later than the dissertation which 
we criticise, he assures us that bishop and presbyter first appear as 
distinct titles in Ignatius and Polycarp.* Now bishop (étésozo0s) is 
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not in the Epistle of Polycarp, so how it can appear there as a title 
distinct from presbyter (zpesf5zepos) we will leave*Professor Lightfoot 
to explain; and if he affirms that Polycarp uses the latter term as 
distinct from bishop, it is sufficient to say that there is not a shred 
of evidence for the assertion. Polycarp does say, (§ 5) ‘“ Wherefore 
it is necessary to abstain from all these (evil deeds), being subject to 
the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ.” If there had 
been a bishop in the later sense at Philippi, it would have been most 
unnatural, to say the least, to have passed over him in silence, in 
such a passage as this. In the next section the duties of a presbyter 
are pointed out, and in section tenth grief is expressed over Valens, 
once a presbyter at Philippi, who had fallen into some grievous sin. 
It is therefore evident from this Epistle, admitting its early date, 
that, at the beginning of the second century, there was no higher 
officer than presbyter in the church at Philippi. 

In the epistle of Barnabas, and in that to Diognetus, church officers 
are not mentioned. Ignatius then is the only remaining writer 
belonging to the apostolic fathers who now claims our attention. 
We shall not enter into the controversy concerning the authenticity 
of his epistles. We are willing, for the present, to accept our au- 
thor’s position in reference to them. He holds with Cureton that 
the three Syriac epistles, to the Romans, the Ephesians, and Poly- 
carp, are alone genuine. If this be true there is barely one passage, 
if we except the salutation of Polycarp’s letter, in all the authentic 
writings of the apostolic fathers, in which our author claims that the 
bishop in the later sense is mentioned. This precious‘ passage is in 
the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp. We present it as translated by 
Cureton. “Look to the bishop, that God also may look upon you. 
I will be instead of the souls of those who are subject to the bishop, 
and the presbyters and the deacons; with them may I have a portion 
near God.” 

With our eye on this passage, we are now ready to expose a fallacy 
which runs through the entire argument of our author. He takes 
it for granted, that whenever a bishop is distinguished from his fel- 
low presbyters by Ignatius and the early church fathers, a third 
order in the ministry is designated. But no attentive student of 
early church history can have failed to notice that in the second cen- 
tury, presbyteries often elected one of their number as permanent 
chairman who alone came to be called bishop, he being overseer of 
the whole, while presbyter continued to be the common title of all. 
In such cases the bishop was simply the presiding presbyter. He 
had beyond this no official rank above his associates. He by no 
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means constituted a third order in the ministry, but at the most was 
only “primus inter pares.” Jerome says that this state of things 
existed in Alexandria until the middle of the third century. Our 
author, however, wholly ignores this fact, which naturally interprets 
the words of Ignatius in the above passage, and fully explains the 
salutation of his epistle where he addresses Polycarp as bishop of 
Smyrna, without resorting to the notion that a bishop in the later 
sense is designated. Unless we so interpret his words we must 
regard him, the apostolic fathers being our witnesses, as standing 
in opposition to all his contemporaries, and as the advocate of an 
ecclesiastical polity wholly foreign to the general practice of the 
churches in his day. 

But there are many who, differing from our author, regard the 
seven epistles of the short Greek recension as genuine. Let us then, 
though it be unnecessary in order to meet the author’s argument, 
briefly examine them in reference to the point in hand. We will first 
quote a few of the many passages in which church officers are mentioned: 


Being subject to the bishop and to the presbytery that ye may be 
completely sanctified! . . . Wherefore it becomes you to run together 
with the mind of the bishop as also ye do. For your justly renowned 
presbytery, worthy of God, is so fitted to the bishop as strings to a lyre.” 
. . . Every one whom the Master of the house sends to be over his own 
household, him we must receive as Him that sent him. It is evident 
therefore that we ought to look on the bishop as on the Lord himself*® 
. . . So that ye obey the bishop and the presbytery with undivided 
mind.* 


Deacon Sotio was 


Subject to the bishop as the grace of God, and to the presbytery as 
the law of Christ.5 . . . I exhort you to strive earnestly to do all things 
in a divine harmony, the bishop presiding in God's place, and the pres- 
byters in the place of the Sanhedrim of the apostles, and the deacons 
who are most dear to me being entrusted with the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. . . . Let there be nothing among you which may divide you, but 
be ye united with the bishop and those who preside over you’... 
With your most admirable bishop, and well-compacted spiritual crown 
of your presbytery, and the deacons according to God. Be subject to 
the bishop and to one another as Jesus Christ to the Father, according 
to the flesh, and the apostles to Christ, and to the Father, and to the 
Spirit.” . . . In like manner let all reverence the deacons as a command 
(or appointment) of Jesus Christ, and the bishop as Jesus Christ being 
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Son of the Father, and the presbyters as a Sanhedrim of God and as 
an assembly of apostles. 


He exhorts to have 


One altar, as there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and 
deacons my fellow servants.* . . . Give heed to the bishop and to the 
presbytery and deacons.* . . . It is good to know God and the bishop; 
he that honoreth the bishop is honored of God; he that doeth anything 
without the knowledge of the bishop serves the devil.* . . . Let that be 
considered a safe (Sefata) Eucharist which is (administered) either by a 
bishop or by one to whom he may commit it. . . . It is not lawful with- 
out the bishop either to baptize or to hold a love-feast; but whatsoever 
he may approve this also is well-pleasing to God, that everything which 
is done may be secure and valid.5 


These are in the seven Greek epistles attributed to Ignatius, no 
stronger passages relating to the Christian ministry. Taken as a 
whole, they present a very different picture from that drawn for us in 
the dissertation of our author, who, perhaps unwittingly, misrepre- 
sents the utterances of Ignatius on the subject in hand. He spreads 
on his page, with skilful grouping, the passages in which the bishop 
is alone mentioned; but is very sparing of those in which the bishop 
and presbyters and deacons are unitedly presented. He indeed 
assures us that Ignatius did not lose sight of the presbyters, but 
represented them as “a worthy spiritual coronal round the bishop.” 
Ignatius did nosuch thing. He was a foolish writer, but he knew 
enough not to put a crown around a man. He placed the “ well- 
compacted crown of the presbytery” on the head of the church where 
it belonged, probably regarding the bishop as a part of it and its 
brightest jewel. For, omitting the salutations of his letters and his 
felicitations of certain bishops as not strictly relevant to the present 
discussion, there are only fifteen passages in which the bishop or 
bishops alone are mentioned. Seven of these passages, however, 
stand in the same sections, and sometimes in immediate contact, with 
passages in which the bishop is spoken of as linked with presbyters 
and deacons; while there are seven passages in which the bishop and 
presbyters or presbytery are conjoined, and ten where the bishop, 
presbyters and deacons are unitedly presented. Thus we have seven- 
teen passages which link the bishop with presbyters and with presby- 
ters and deacons to fifteen in which he is exclusively held up to view, 
while seven of the latter stand in juxtaposition with the former, a 
fact which goes to show that when Ignatius mentioned the bishop 
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alone he did not thereby sever him from the other officers of the 
church. The author is manifestly correct when he says that in these 
epistles “the presbyters are not put out of sight.” Does Ignatius 
salute bishops? So does he also presbyters and deacons.’ Does he 
exhort to do nothing apart from the bishop? So also does he to do 
nothing apart from the bishop and presbyters and deacons.” Does 
he urge his brethren to reverence the bishop? More frequently 
does he urge them to reverence deacons. Does he call upon them 
to submit to the bishop? So does he to submit to the bishop and 
presbyters and deacons.* In the conception of Ignatius, then, the 
bishop, though prominent, was vitally united with the presbyters, and 
there is no clear evidence in these epistles that he looked on him as 
holding an official position above them. He insists as strenuously 
on submission to presbyters and deacons as to bishops, and in one 
instance calls on his brethren to submit to one another. We know 
that presbyters outranked deacons, and had done so from apostolic 
times ; while, on the contrary, in the days of the apostles, bishop and 
presbyter were identical, and there is no evidence in these appeals of 
Ignatius to submit to the bishop, that the bishop outranked the pres- 
byter, since he enjoined as absolute submission to the one as to the 
other. The bishop of these epistles seems to have been nothing more 
than the permanent chairman of the presbyters. When Ignatius ex- 
horts his brethren to obey the bishop or to be one with him, he does 
not urge the bishop’s official position as the ground of the exhorta- 
tion, but the fact that he has been sent by Christ and should be 
treated as the Lord’s representative. With this fact in mind, 
he declared, with an extravagance natural to him, that the bishop 
was in the councils of Christ and should be regarded as the Lord 
himself. But there is not an intimation in his epistles that the 
bishop possessed any authority apart from, and independent of, either 
the presbyters or the church as a body. He constantly represents 
him as the overseer of a single congregation, on which he was wholly 
dependent for the accomplishment of any work that he might have 
deemed desirable. Hence the frequency of the appeals to the 
churches to act in concert with their leaders. They are indeed 
urged to submit to those placed over them, but the language is no 
stronger than Paul’s when he exhorted the Corinthians to submit to 
those who had labored with him in the gospel, and to the household 
of Stephanas,’ where official authority is altogether excluded. 

Yet these epistles are fraught with error concerning the relation 
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of a church to its officers. Ignatius contended for the unity of the 
church with its bishop or leading presbyter. This idea, right and 
desirable in itself, he carried to such an extreme that it became per- 
nicious. In its interest he illustrated the relation of the presbyters 
to their bishop by that of the strings to the lyre, placed the bishop in 
Christ’s stead, represented the presbyters as the Sanhedrim of God, 
and the deacons as an appointment of the Lord to whom as a compact 
body of rulers the church was to yield undivided allegiance. It was 
to do nothing apart from its leaders. The administration of baptism 
and the Eucharist was not valid except at the hand of a bishop or 
of some one appointed by him for the work. No one need be told 
how unapostolic this was. If carried out it would utterly repress 
individual freedom, and make the bishop’s will that of the entire 
church. Well does our author observe that such a ministry would 
become a “crushing despotism.” Ignatius made the mistake, often 
repeated since, that unity can be secured by outward organization, 
while, in fact, if it be real, it must ever come from within. This 
Paul always kept in view. He calls on his brethren to follow him, 
not because he was an office-bearer, but because he followed Christ. 
He assured the Corinthians that he had no dominion over their faith. 
He was careful never so to wield even his apostolic authority as to 
repress in the slightest degree the broadest individual freedom, and 
he never*called upon the churches to obey their rulers except on the 
ground of personal worth. 

But admitting, under protest, the genuineness of these shorter 
Greek epistles, we must not fail to notice that their author was the 
veriest fanatic. He always began his letters “ Ignatius, who is called 
Theophorus.” This name in the Syriac means “ clad with God,”? in 
the Greek, “ God-bearing,” (0eogépos) or “borne by God,” (deégopos)? 
In the manner of a half-crazed reformer filled almost to bursting 
with conceit and with some fancied responsibility, he constantly made 
this flourish of trumpets over himself. How much superior he was 
in his own eyes to the Romans appears in these words: “I am able 
to write to you of heavenly things; but I fear lest I should do you 
an injury. .... For I am cautious, lest ye should not be able to 
receive it and should be perplexed. . . . . I am able to know hea- 
venly things, and the places of angels, and the station of the powers 
that are seen and that are not seen.” Ifany one doubts that Ignatius 
was cracked, let him read the following passage from his epistle to 
the Ephesians: “There was concealed from the ruler of this world 
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the virginity of Mary, and the birth of our Lord, and the three mys- 
teries of the shout, which were done in the quietness of God from the 
star. And here at the manifestation of the Son magic began to be 
destroyed.”* He had, moreover, an intense desire for martyrdom. 
He gave himself up to it “of his own free will.’ He wrote to the 
Ephesians, “I hope through your prayers to be devoured of beasts at 
Rome.” He besought the Romans not to thwart him of this enjoy- 
ment. ‘“ Permit me to be food of beasts I am wheat of God, 
and let me be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, in order that I may 
be found the pure bread of Christ.”* How marked is such fanata- 
cism when contrasted with the spirit of apostles, who always shunned 
martyrdom. Paul was grateful to Christ for delivering him out of 
the mouth of the lion; Ignatius asked others to pray that he might 
be “delivered into the mouth of the lion.” Nor can he be excused 
by the spirit of his age. His ravings for martyrdom are found in 
the Syriac epistles; hence he was a contemporary of Polycarp, who, 
in spite of his age and infirmities, went from Smyrna into the coun- 
try to avoid his persecutors; and the church at Smyrna, writing 
of his martyrdom, said: “ We do not commend those who give 
themselves up (to death), since the gospel does not so teach.” 
Ignatius stands, then, with the fanatical few of his day in his frenzy 
for an excruciating death. 

Now this marked fanaticism especially displayed itself in his utter- 
ances concerning the officers of the church. On that one string he 
continually harped. In his epistle to the Ephesians, which is not 
lengthy, he introduces the subject seven times in different con- 
nections. Whatever else he said, he was sure to come round to the 
importance of obeying the bishop and presbyters. He also extrava- 
gantly magnified the importance of church officers. Deacons must 
be reverenced. Presbyters were a Sanhedrim. A bishop stood, not 
as a preacher, but as a ruler, in Christ’s stead. To act contrary to 
him was to serve the devil. His view that the will of the church 
should be merged in that of its leaders was evidently opposed to the 
common jugdment of his brethren. This he once openly confesses. 
He wrote to the Magnesians “Some call one indeed bishop, but do all 
things without him.” Opposition added fuel to his already flaming 
zeal. He became a fanatical advocate of his crotchet. He constantly 


1 We quote the last two passages from Cureton’s translation of the Syriac epistles, which 
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and strenuously pressed it upon others who were not yet ready to 
adopt it. Worst of all, his advocacy of it fills these letters written 
on his march to martyrdom. This man, said to have been the pupil 
of apostles, about to be eaten by lions, could find nothing so impor- 
tant to say to his brethren as “ obey your bishop, submit to your pres- 
byters.” This was his dying counsel! Did fanaticism ever drive a 
poor mortal to folly more extreme? No wonder that Neander, noted 
for the candor of his criticisms, considered the testimony of these 
letters unworthy of credence, and declared that their “ hierarchial 
purpose is not to be mistaken.”’ Grant that our author is correct 
when he finds the later bishop in these epistles, even then they avail 
nothing for him. He has only the vaporings of a single fanatic in 
opposition to the clear testimony of Polycarp and Clement, who never 
longed for the felicity of being ground between the teeth of wild 
beasts; he has only the utterances of documents which he himself 
does not believe to be genuine, contradicted by documents whose au- 
thenticity is beyond question. 

We will now note a few of the statements of the early apologists 
in reference to church officers. Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and Tatian do not refer to the subject; but in the first Apology of 
Justin Martyr, written about the middle of the second century, a 
document whose authenticity is doubted by none, we find the most 
valuable testimony. Our author refers to it in another connection, 
but strangely ignored it when trying to show that episcopacy was 
universal in the first half of the second century. Justin, describing 
the administration of the Lord’s supper, says: “Thereupon is 
brought to him who presides (te zpvceratt) over the brethren, bread 
and a cup of wine mingled with water; and he receiving them, sends 
up praise and glory to the Father of all through the name of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit And when the president has given 
thanks and all the people have testified (or expressed) their assent, 
those called by us deacons give to each one of those present to par- 
take of the Eucharist, bread and wine and water, and bear them 
away to those not present.”? In a following section, portraying the 
ordinary weekly service of the Christians, he speaks of the president 
as admonishing and exhorting the congregation to imitate the things 
that they have heard read from the Scriptures, and as administering, 
at the close of his address, the Lord’s supper.* Here, as in the above 
passage, only two classes of officers are designated. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the presiding officer was the apostolic bishop 
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or presbyter. He taught the people, doing precisely what Paul com- 
manded ‘such a bishop to do. The apostle also mentions elders who 
presided well, and he designates those who presided over and admon- 
ished the church at Thessalonia by the same term (apetetapévor) which 
Justin employs to set before us the presiding officer of an ordinary 
Christian assembly. We must bear in mind that Justin is speaking 
of the general customs of the churches in his day, and that he was 
a man of culture, travel, and extended observation. If there had 
been a third order of officers, he certainly would have named it. This 
testimony was given not far from the middle of the second century. 
If, as our author affirms, episcopacy was then widely diffused 
even among the Gentile churches, it is clear that Justin had not 
heard of it. 

The “ Pastor of Hermas” speaks of the “ presbyters who preside 
over the church,” and of “apostles and bishops, and teachers and 
deacons.” ‘ Bishops and teachers” reminds us of Paul’s “ pastors 
and teachers,” by which he evidently designates a single order of 
church officers, viz., bishops or presbyters. But if “bishops and 
teachers” means bishops and presbyters, we have not the slightest 
hint in the passage that the former outranked the latter; but if 
“bishops and teachers” equals Paul’s “pastors and teachers,” which 
is probably true, we have here only two classes of permanent church 
officers, presbyters and deaccns. This witness belongs also to the 
middle of the second century. 

But Professor Lightfoot appeals to the Clementina to prove that 
“as early as the middle of the second century all parties concur in 
representing him (James) a bishop in the strict sense.” In a later 
paragraph, however, he says that the Clementine ‘“ homilies cannot 
be placed later than the end, and should perhaps be placed towards 
the beginning, of the second century.” ‘The italics are ours. He 
himself then being the judge, the most that can be said in favor of 
their testimony on the point in question is that perhaps they teach 
what he positively declares them to affirm. Testimony first pre- 
sented as clear and decisive, and then qualified by a “ perhaps,” is 
quite worthless. 

But admit that the witness is trustworthy, he then proves too much 
for our author’s position; he not-only declares James a bishop, but 
“the lord and bishop of bishops, managing Jerusalem, the holy church 
of the Hebrews and those everywhere well-founded by the providence 
of God.”* This is the later bishop with a vengeance. 
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When the Clementina were written has not been precisely deter- 
mined. Different critics have fixed the date of their composition at 
different epochs between the first of the second and the middle of the 
fourth century. The probability is that they belong to the last quar- 
ter of the second. Their author is unknown. What part of the world. 
gave them birth no one has been able satisfactorily to show. Some 
contend that they were produced in the east, others that they belong 
to the west. As to their character our author declares them to be 
“heretical books” which “ outstrip the most rigid orthodoxy in their 
reverence for the episcopal office.” He calls them “spurious” and 
guilty of “gross exageration” when they represent James “as su- 
preme arbiter over the church universal in matters of doctrine.” He 
thus draws the character of these fictions to the life. 

We find in them episcopacy full grown; but as their authorship 
should probably be placed as late or a little later than 180, and as 
there is abundant interval evidence that they were written under 
Judaic and Gnostic influences, there was an ample period after the 
middle of the second century for its growth. Yet its development 
was rather in the brain of their author than in the churches. Epis- 
copacy had undoubtedly appeared here and there in the east, but there 
is no solid evidence that it had attained to the proportions represented 
in these fictions. To say the least the testimony of such documents 
is of very doubtful value. 

If we turn from these fables to the great work of Irenzeus against 
Heresies, written between 182 and 188, we find that he uses the terms 
bishop and presbyter interchangeably. Our author, in attempting to 
harmonize this patent fact with his theory of the early prevalence of 
the later bishop, declares that episcopacy was “so inseparably inter- 
woven with all the traditions and beliefs of men like Irenaeus and 
Tertullian, that they betray no knowledge of a time when it was not. 
Even Irenaeus the earlier of these, seems to be wholly 
ignorant that the word bishop had passed from a lower to a higher 
value since the apostolic times.” But with the Scriptures before him 
with which he was so familiar and from which he quoted so constantly, 
and the later bishop lording it over God’s heritage, how could he have 
failed to know it? He who was so keen in hunting out heresies not 
acquainted with a change in ecclesiastical polity which gave to the 
church an order of officers unknown to the apostles, and that the 
highest and most conspicuous of all! Rest assured, he was no such 
dotard as that. The later bishop must have been a rara avis in the 
Gallican churches, if the eye of Irenzeus did not detect him. Jerome, 


at a later day observed him and noted the difference between him and 
Z 
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the apostolic bishop. Was not Irenzeus as intelligent an observer 
as Jerome? 

But Professor Lightfoot still further toils over the stubborn testi- 
mony of the bishop of Lyons. He says “Though he views the epis- 
copate as a distinct office from the presbytery, he does not regard it 
as a distinct order in the same sense in which the diaconate is a dis- 
tinct order.” In what sense, then, does he regard it as a distinct 
order? Our author does, not tell us. But, as the question 
under discussion is, whether the bishop in the time of Irenzeus 
belonged to an order as distinct from the presbyter as the deacon 
is, the author himself in reality grants that the testimony of 
Irenzeus is against him. 

Again he says “In his (Irenzeus’) language a presbyter is never 
designated a bishop, while on the other hand he frequently speaks of 
a bishop as a presbyter.” If this were so, it would only show that 
the presbyters were accustomed to appoint for themselves a perma- 
nent chairman to whom the term bishop was specially appropriated, 
while presbyter still remained common to them all; but it is not so. 
Irenzeus speaks of no bishops that he does not call presbyters and of 
no presbyters that he does not call bishops. In one place he speaks 
of “the successions of presbyters in the churches,”! and just below 
while still engaged in the discussion of the same subject, he says, 
“We are able to enumerate those who were made bishops in the 
churches by the apostles and their successors even to our time.”? 
Here certainly those whom he calls presbyters in one passage, he 
styles bishops in the next. 

In another part of the same work he writes, “It is necessary 
therefore to obey those who are presbyters in the church, who have 
succession from the apostles; who together with the succession of the 
episcopate have received the certain gift of truth according to the 
pleasure of the Father.”* In this passage we have presbyters in the 
episcopal succession from the apostles. In section fourth of the same 
chapter he urges the necessity of adhering “to those who preserve, as 
we said, the doctrine of the apostles, and who: together with the 
presbyterial order exhibit sound speech and a life without offence.” 
And in the following paragraph, he adds, “Such presbyters the church 
nourishes ; concerning whom also: the prophet says, ‘I will give thy 
rulers in peace and thy bishops in righteousness.’” Here again those 
called presbyters are also designated as bishops. Neander says that 
in the passage where Irenzeus reckons bishops among the presbyters of 


1B. III, chapter II, 2 2. 2B. III, chapter ITI, 31. 3B. IV, chapter xxvi, 3 2. 
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Miletus, it was because he regarded the former as no more than pre- 
siding presbyters.' All this is the exact contrary of what our author 
afirms. He manifestly misrepresents Irenzeus, though perhaps unin- 
tentionally. The later bishop was evidently not universal even in the 
latter part of the second century. And Clement of Alexandria, as 
late as the first of the third century speaks of bishops and elders in 
such a way as shows that he regarded the bishop as still belonging 
to the order of presbyters. In a passage where he sets forth the 
duties of church officers, he mentions only two orders in the ministry. 
“Tn the church the presbyters (or elders), on the one hand, maintain 
the office that promotes improvement, on the other, the deacons, the 
ministerial.”* If there had been an order outranking the elders, in 
such a passage he must have mentioned it. There are other passages 
which confirm this view. 

It therefore seems clear to us from this examination of the histor- 
ical evidence, that there is little or no solid ground for supposing the 
existence of the later episcopate in the first half of the second century, 
especially in the churches of the west. No one of the apostolic 
fathers, if we except Ignatius, even hints at its existence. His 
epistles, if genuine at all, are admitted by sound critics, and some of 
them of the church of England, to have been sadly interpolated. As 
we have seen, Neander cast them aside as unworthy of confidence. 
Yet a fair interpretation of these doubtful and corrupted epistles, 
which at the best are the productions of a fanatic, reveals the bishop 
only as first among his fellow presbyters, not separated from them 
nor exercising official power over them; at the most they only indi- 
cate that state of things out of which episcopacy finally hatched. 
It is certain that the later episcopate was not general or even widely 
diffused at the middle of the second century. Justus Martyr, one of 
the best of witnesses, and the “ Pastor of Hermas” seem to have 
known nothing of it. Nor could episcopacy have been by any means 
universal among the churches even in the last half of the second cen- 
tury. It had, to be sure, sprung into being under Gnostic influences 
and began to flourish first in the east; but the western and African 
churches were as yet comparatively strangers to it, as we know from 
the writings of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria. But in the 
third century it became quite general in Africa and in the west, and 
when it came fully into being “then was war in the gates.”. Pres- 
byters protested against the usurpations of bishops, and bishops 
contended for their usurped and unscriptural powers. The latter 


1 History Torrey’s Tr., p. 192, Note. 2 Miscellanies, B. VII, chapter 1, 2 3. 
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triumphed ; but their triumph brought with it that pestiferous heresy, 
sacerdotalism, which transformed the preachers of the word into 
priests, and threw into obscurity that doctrine so necessary to the 
growth and usefulness of the church, the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers. This twin-sister of episcopacy for centuries has flaunted its 
robes and burned its incense in swinging censors beneath the arches 
of gorgeous cathedrals. It is to-day the very core of ritualism that 
has transformed tables into altars, on which, under the glare of 
candles and tapers, priests professedly offer up the real body and 
blood of Christ, while the pungent perfumes of aromatic gums suggest 
to the kneeling worshippers that the sacrifice is a sweet-smelling savor 
unto God. As these two errors were born together, so may they 
speedily perish together. 


G. ANDERSON. 
Newton CENTRE, Mass. 

















THE BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


VERY science requires appliances. The chemist, the geologist, 

the mineralogist, the astronomer, the naturalist, must be equip- 

ped for their investigations at great epense. Still more costly 

are the researches of ethnologists and antiquarians, in excavating 

mounds, exploring caverns, and unbuyying cities. Geographers not 

only spend money with equal freedom,’ but risk their lives, and 
encounter great privations and suffering. 

None of these pursuits, laudable and costly as they are, afford aid 
in the conduct of life, or elucidation of God’s word. History takes 
precedence of them all; for it conspires with revelation in enlarging 
our conceptions, and correcting our creed, on every branch of doc- 
trine or duty. It is the sum of the world’s experience and wisdom ; 
picturing the results of every phase of conduct or creed. Every 
period of history is a section of God’s teaching by facts. Every fact 
is an incarnate idea, and teaches no less effectively than logic. The 
implements of history are records and traditions. From collected 
facts it derives generic truths, by which to test doctrines, interpret 
developments, estimate hypotheses, mature theories, decide contro- 
versies, and quicken exertion. Wisdom ponders the past, present, 

1The Royal Geographical Society of London reports its income for the year, May, 1870, 
at $34,395, 
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and future; folly is engrossed with the present. Itis said that the 
character of a nation is more influenced by a knowledge of its his- 
tory, than by its monarchs or magistrates. Vinet says “Eminent 
men do one work, the memory of them does another, and often the 
best and most durable.” Cicero says “ Not to know what has been 
done in former times, is to be always a child.” Such ignorance 
leaves every age to weary controversies on questions which have 
been already solved, and to repeat measures which have proved 
disastrous. 

These considerations apply with added force to the church. Of 
all history that of religion has the highest claims. A man’s religion, 
whatever it may be, impels, restrains, fashions him. It is the 
strongest spring of his actions, the clearest exponent of his character, 
and embraces the largest variety of his aims, hopes, and fears. It 
is in the church that God unfolds his eternal purpose, and displays 
most effectively his wondrous providence and grace. Surely, then, 
Christians should with loving earnestness gather the teachings of the 
past, and preserve for the generations to come the fullest records of 
the sentiments, labors, and trials, of those for whom Christ died. 

No country offers such reasons as ours for maintaining an institu. 
tion for preserving its religious history, and the productions of sanc- 
tified learning. Here we have no emasculated Christianity, pillared 
by law, perpetuated by prescription, and neutralized by popular 
ignorance. Nowhere has*true religion had so fair a field, wherein 
pious effort is practicable in every form, by every body, and with 
resources hitherto unknown. 

Nor has any denomination so grand a record, and hence so strong 
a call for a well sustained Historical Society. Our ecclesiastical 
ancestors kept alive the lamp of truth, during all the dark ages, 
when Romanism filled Europe with a spurious faith, and robbed, 
imprisoned, and slaughtered them, in the name of God. Retired 
valleys, and gloomy caverns, were their sanctuaries; where at the 
peril of their lives, their prayers and hymns rose upon the still air, 
and faithful pastors taught the pure gospel. But where is their his- 
tory? Dormant among the records of the courts which condemned 
them, or distorted in histories which describe them only as licentious 
fanatics, and disturbers of the peace. 

It is high time that we, their successors in point of doctrine and 
practice, grown now to strength under equal laws, should gather and 
publish the testimonies, trials, heroism, and martyrdoms, which con- 
stitute the unwritten history of the church. We recognize our 
lineage by family likeness. Their principles are ours at this day. 
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Like them we contend for freedom of opinion, total separation of 
church and state, equality of ministerial authority, independence of 
churches, restriction of church membership to the regenerate, and 
believers’ baptism. Hence, we have no date at which to fix our 
origin as a sect, and do not wonder that even Mosheim could not 
find it, and pronounces it “hid in the depths of remote antiquity.” 

The scope of the Baptist Historical Society embraces ‘ Whatever 
relates to the history and doctrines of Christians of all persuasions, 
and every age, but especially of Baptists, Mennonites, German Bap- 
tists, Free-will Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, and our ancient 
brethren, the Novatians or Cathari, the Donatists or Circumcellians, 
Pailicians, Albigenses, and Waldenses.” In carrying out the plan, 
it collects: 1. Books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, by those who 
maintain our sentiments, in any age, any language, or on any subject. 
2. Publications in defence or exposition of the views of other sects. 
3. Church histories of all sorts. 4. Reports and periodicals of every 
sect and religious society. 5. Biographies, likenesses, and auto- 
graphs of prominent Baptists, living or dead; and views of Baptist 
edifices. 6. The society will cause to be written or published works 
relating to its objects. 

Such a plan of course contemplates a library of restricted com- 
pass. The time for forming libraries embracing all subjects, is 
passed. Some single branches of human knowledge now comprize 
more books than all that were formerly in existence ; and the press is 
still teeming. Menzel, in -his “ History of German Literature,” 
states that the number of first editions, published in Germany, in 
1816, was three thousand; in 1822, four thousand; and in 1832, 
above six thousand. Gordon, the translator of Menzel’s work, adds 
that in 1847 the number exceeded eight thousand. England, France, 
and America, each produce an equal number. The library of the 
British Museum announces an annual increase of sixty thousand 
volumes, Necessarily, few libraries can attempt to be general. 
The mere expense of a building to accommodate an annual in- 
crease of sixty thousand volumes, would be enormous. Theology, 
medicine, law, history, etc., must in large cities, each have its library, 
and such are now being formed. One has been begun in England for 
thesole purpose of gathering every work of Shakespeare, and every 
edition of it. Great sums have been paid for some of these, and a 
superb building is erected to contain the collection. 

The formation of the Baptist Historical Society, is therefore but a 
conformity to the advanced spirit of the age. It owes its origin to 
that sagacious and extraodinary man, Rev. John M. Peck, who 
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proposed it in 1853, while secretary of our Publication Society. It 
was made merely a “department” of that society, and the annual 
statements are printed in its reports. But the arrangement proved 
inconvenient and ineffectual, and the removal of Mr. Peck to Illi- 
nois, left the “department” without an active supporter. At the 
end of ten years there had been gathered twenty-four volumes, and 
about sixty pamphlets. But the Publication Offices were removed 
from Sixth to Arch street, and that building afterward enlarged and 
altered, and the library in 1861 consisted of but four volumes, and 
sixty-four pamphlets. In 1863, with the unanimous approbation of 
the Publication Society, and at the instigation of deacon John P. 
Crozer, a separate charter was obtained from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since that time, the progress has been more encouraging, 
though at this time the library does not exceed five thousand volumes. 

Those who may feel discouraged at the present results, may be 
relieved by a glance at the origin and progress of other libraries, 
now of noble dimensions. The Philadelphia Library was commenced 
in 1731; when Benjamin Franklin and others agreed to establish a 
public library, “‘if fifty subscribers, of ten dollars per annum each, 
could be obtained.” That number was not made up till February 
1733, and six months after, the first remittance was made to London 
for books. The first donation was made by Peter Collison, of Lon- 
don; who gave “two valuable books.” The first American donor 
was William Rawle, who gave “the works of Edmund Spencer, in six 
volumes.” These, and those bought in- London, were “ placed in a 
closet in the house of Robert Graves, in Jones’ alley, who was al- 
lowed three pounds currency, for services and rent.” In 1740 the 
library was allowed the use of an upper room in the west end of the 
State House. Twenty years afterward, Thomas Penn gave the com- 
pany a lot of ground for a building, on Chestnut street near Ninth ; 
but “it was deemed too far out of town to be built upon;” and was 
sold. About this time there arose considerable dissatisfaction be- 
cause the books were kept in locked cases, so that the subscribers 
had not free access. It was therefore resolved, “That the librarian 
prepare a bond, to be tendered to every member who desires the 
privilege of entering the library and examining the books, by which 
he binds himself to be answerable for his proportionate part of the 
loss that may result from books stolen or lost.”” This quashed com- 
plaint. No one was willing to sign the bond, and the books con- 
tinue to be locked to this day. In 1790, the present edifice on Fifth 
street was erected, the library then consisting of five thousand four 
hundred and eighty nine volumes,—the result of sixty years. 

A2 
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Brown University Library was founded in 1764. Hight years 
afterward, the president of the college wrote to a friend and patron 
in England, “ At present we have but two hundred and fifty volumes, 
and these not well chosen, being such as our friends could best 
spare.” Eleven years after that, President Manning writes to Dr. 
Stennett of London, “The library consists of about five hundred vol- 
umes, most of which are very ancient, very useless, and very ragged 
and unsightly.” In 1843, eighty years from its origin, the whole 
number of books, including of course the ‘useless and ragged,” was 
ten thousand two hundred and thirty-five. 

The Hamilton Library and Theological Institution of New York, 
now Madison University, was commenced in 1820. Professor 
Raymond, in his history of it, states that “one principal object of the 
institution was to lay the foundation of a good library.” . Yet in its 
seventh annual report, the number of volumes is put down at four 
hundred and fifty, At present its annual increase is two hundred 
and fifty volumes. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society was founded in 1825. 
Nineteen years afterward it had but sixty volumes, for which it had 
“the use of a closet in one of the rooms of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society.” In thirty-nine years it had grown to about two thou- 
sand volumes. It has now about thirteen thousand. | 

A similar history belongs to most libraries; and in this light the 
progress of our Historical Society is not discouraging. Without any 
paid agent, or other assistent, it has collected, since 1860, five thou- 
sand volumes. It must be remembered that to amass books on all 
sorts of subjects, is vastly easier than to aggregate those worthy of 
a place in a library restricted to theology, and chiefly to one depart- 
ment, even of that. The Astor Library, large as it is, contains no 
more religious books of all sorts, than does the library of the His- 
torical Society; and it is doubtful if any other library in the world 
has so many books within the same range. 

The value of such a library is greatly increased by the fact of its 
being a collection of kindred works. A single coin, or specimen, of 
little or no use in its owner’s hands, becomes highly valuable when 
placed, with kindred specimens, in a cabinet open to the public. 
Various individuals have made important collections such as the 
Historical Society is making, but they have been scattered by the 
auctioneer, destroyed by fire, or lost by war. A few examples will 
not be uninteresting, as shewing the need of a permanent institution. 
Vignaux, a Waldensian pastor, who died about 1560, at the age of 
eighty, spent forty years in collecting materials of Waldensian history. 
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Peyran speaks of the collection as of huge value and variety. 
What became of it is unknown. Leger, another Waldensian pastor, 
who wrote a highly valued history of the Waldenses, spent much of 
his life in gathering materials, chiefly in manuscript. When he had 
published his work, he gave the whole collection to the library of 
Cambridge College, England, where it still remains. He persisted 
in collecting till his death in 1670, and made another large collec- 
tion, which he bequeathed to the library of Geneva. Monastier, in 
his “ Israel of the Alps,” gives a catalogue of all these materials, but 
it is not found in the English translation. It would be a noble use 
of money, if some brother were to authorize one of our learned 
brethren who visit Europe, to examine these documents, and cause a 
selection from them to be copied for our Society. 

Some of our ministers have laboriously collected statistics etc., of 
American Baptists; and the names of Isaac Backus and Morgan 
Edwards will ever be held in honor for their foresight and prudence 
in this behalf. But there was no Society to preserve their treasures, 
and they are almost entirely scattered and lost. A valuable collec- 
tion made by a Pennsylvania Baptist minister, was burnt by his 
daughter in “house cleaning.” Another such collection was burnt 
in Schenectady, New York, by those into whose hands it fell, sooner 
than be at the expense of removing it. Luther Rice, Jesse Mercer, 
John M. Peck, and others, saved a great mass of historical materials. 
Mr. Peck’s was consumed by fire in the building containing them,— 
the others are lost. Dr. Shailer, of Portland, had a great collection, 
which he had resolved to give to the Historical Society so soon as it 
had a fire proof edifice; but the terrible fire in that city consumed 
it. Happily for us the venerable Benedict and Belcher lived to see 
a Historical Society, and to it both their collections have been 
generously given. 

One of the cherished purposes of the Society is to collect materials 
for an entirely new history of Christianity. Our church histories 
are little more than accounts of state interference, priestly intrigue 
and intolerance, ritualistic buffoonery, contentious synods, dia- 
bolical persecutions, rival popes, excommunicated popes, and a she 
pope. A satisfactory history of the belief, practice, manners, and 
sufferings of God’s own people is yet unwritten, and cannot be 

1 The same defect attends secular histories. They describe kings, wars, revolutions, and 
cabals, but who can derive from them any knowledge of the people? Their food, dress 
dwellings, intelligence, education, manners, in fact every thing that would delineate society, 
is wholly wanting. More has been done within a few years toward furnishing this knowledge 


by excavations which present their utensils, tools, pictures, shops, factories, etc., than all our 
histories put together. 
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written till a larger fund of materials are brought:together: It can 
hardly be expected that any one man can do this, and also write the 
history. It will require persevering labor by many hands, compe- 
tent scholarship, and large expenditure.. Such a:history must por- 
tray the lives and testimonies of pastors,. martyrs,. reformers, . and 
missionaries. It must shew what real Christians have taught, ex- 
pounded, defended, and died for. When the materials are collected, 
we shall be ready not only for one history bat many; some for one 
country, some for another, some for all. Some -for.one age, some for 
another. Some from one point of:view, others from another. A soci- 
ety like ours may not only hope to obtain whatever is-needful or 
attainable as to past ages, but preclude our~present difficulties by 
carefully preserving all materials needed. in reference to.the present 
and future periods of the world.. It will be. to the denomination 
what a careful diary is to an individual. Nay more.. An.individual 
may forget facts but retain his -fortune-and the fruits of experience. 
But a denomination has no.memory; and without records finds its 
path effaced as it proceeds, and remains always destitute of the aids 
which a knowledge of the past would supply. 

Were the advantages of the Society all: prospective, its claims 
would be very strong. Few undertakings.yield their profit at the 
beginning, and are like trees which we plant in view of future fruit. 
But this Society, though in its-very infancy, is useful in several ways. 
Without it, much of our literature, already very scarce, would be 
wholly lost. So would the mass of our current literature, and for the 
same reason, the want of a.depository. The library is already con- 
sulted daily at the room, and books are constantly lent, not only to 
personal applicants, but to persons in other states, in answer to appli- 
cations by letter. Every borrower signs a printed form of obligation 
to return the book at a specified’ time, not exceeding two months, 
which obligation is returned, on the return of the book uninjured. 
When the book is sent beyond the vieinity, the money value is depos- 
ited as security. Manuscripts and books of great rarity, can only be 
consulted at the room. There, too, travellers and other brethren find 
the Baptist magazines, annuai reports, and weekly papers from all 
parts of the country. They find it also a convenient place to meet 
appointments and write letters. 

Were the Society merely building a monument to the honor of 
God, and the great men and martyrs whom he aas raised us, it would 
have a sacred claim upon us. “Honor to whom honor,” is as plain 
a command as “Owe no man anything,” or “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Monuments honor alike both builders and subject. Some of the 
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finest feelings of human nature are excited when we stand before the 
shaft that tells us of the good, the great, or the benevolent. But the 
work of the sculptor or architect is seen but by an occasional traveller, 
and can but record a name, while time is sinking the structure into 
ruin. The monument being erected by this Society will be resorted 
to by many for ages to come, for the instruction of ignorance, the 
resolution of doubt, the elevation of piety, and the increase of use- 
fulness. Surely an undertaking which combines such motives as 
honor to ancestors, love to truth, the good of present and future gen- 
erations, the unity of the church, and the glory of God, may claim 
codperation. 

We are the more urged to this work by the fact that Baptists have 
been branded as ignorant and bigoted. This impression has precluded 
an extensive sale to many of our works, and their authors have 
largely sunk into oblivion." When the productions could not die, as 
in the case of such men as Milton, Du Viel, Defoe, and Bunyan, the 
fact that they were Baptists has ceased to be generally known. The 
shelves of this library will soon show that in spite of our exclusion 
from universities, and even from civil rights and common charity, 

_ we have contributed an honorable share to the literature and especially 


the religious literature of the world, and to the propagation of the 
gospel, at home and abroad. 

Another form of the utility of this Society is the producing of his- 
torical works. The addresses delivered annually before it, are by ripe 
scholars, and will constitute, when bound from time to time, a series 
of important volumes. The following have been delivered: 


C. B. Smith,—The Philosophy of History. 

William R. Williams,—Roger Williams. 

Robert B. C. Howell,—The Early Baptists of Virginia. 

Silas Bailey,—Baptist Preaching in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

Rufus Babcock,—John M. Peck. 

8. 8S. Cutting—Historical Vindications of the Baptists. 

David Benedict,—Baptist Antiquities. 

George R. Bliss,—The relation between Baptist Principles and the 
Principles of the Reformation. : 

Howard Malcom,—Origin and Objects of the Historical Society. 


1 Few now are aware that the following authors were Baptists; and these are but a few of 
those equally eminent: Allen, Brine, Canne (author of the marginal references in Bibles), 
Delaune, Deane, John Edwards, Earberry, Evans, Frankius, Frey, Frith, Gale, Jessey, Wm. 
Jones, Keach, Milton, Otterman, Lydius, Ottius, Philpot, Russell, Schyn, Dan Taylor, Toger, 
Twisck, Van Dale, Van Huysen, Wallin, and many more were the eminent writers of 
their day. 
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D. OC. Eddy,—The Unitarian Apostacy in New England, and the 
relation toward it held by Baptists. 

J. V. Schofield,—The Religious Intolerance of Past Times. 

Charles H. Malcom,—The Rhode Island Baptists. 

George W. Sampson,—Missions Successful in Proportion to the purity 
of the Doctrines Inculcated. 

Howard Osgood,—Neglected Lines in Baptist History. 


Nor is this the only mode in which the Society is a producer. It 
has, to an encouraging extent, waked up the denomination to the im- 
portance of such efforts. Many editors and associations have declared 
their warm approval of the work. A spirit of investigation is 
aroused. Associations are procuring each year the history of one of 
the constituent churches, which is printed in its minutes. Many who 
have preserved documents merely for their value, but for which they 
have no use, are sending them to the society. Authors are beginning: 
to send in copies of their publications. The society has already on 
its shelves, the history of twenty-one churches and of twenty asso- 
ciations, each in book form, and numerous histories of this sort 
published in pamphlet form, bound together, beside a considerable- 
number in manuscript. 

But the library has outgrown its apartment, though no book has 
been placed on its shelves which is not in strict accord with its plan, 
and of intrinsic value. Many books of practical piety by other than 
Baptist authors have been received, and some duplicate numbers of 
periodicals. These have been given from time to time to colored pas- 
tors, in this country and in Liberia, or to freedmen’s seminaries. 
Notwithstanding this strict adherence to programme, many of the- 
shelves have two rows of books, one behind the other, and some are: 
packed away in boxes. The difficulty increases, for the additions to 
the library amount to about three hundred volumes a year. 

Not only is a building necessary on account of room, but much 
more for security. Moreover, a building would yield a sufficient in- 
come (by renting the first story) to buy books and pay a librarian 
forever, without any further contribution. Thus a sum less than half 
of what many single churches expend for a house, or an eighth of 
what some benevolent societies expend in a year, would endow forever 
an institution second to none of them in importance. 


Howarp MAtcom. 


























THE NATIONAL BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Proceedings of the National Baptist Educational Convention, held in 
the Pierrepont street Baptist church, Brooklyn, April 19-21, 
1870. Published by the Brooklyn Baptist Social Union. Com 

plimentary Edition. 
HE Baptist Educational Commission was formed upon two distinct 
yet related conceptions. First, that the desires and efforts of a 
limited number of persons in the direction of the establishment, en- 
dowment, and working of our institutions of higher learning, were 
not met by a corresponding popular interest in education,—such 
an interest as was required to fill them with students, and to make 
them the blessings to our families, to our churches, and to society, 
which they were intended to be. Second, that the increase of our 
ministry, not in respect to numbers alone, but in respect to aggre- 
gate intellectual force and furnishing, was below the provisions 
made and attempted for such increase in our theological seminaries, 
and below the demands arising from the condition and increase of our 
churches, and the condition and tendencies of our civilization. It 
was hence an organization to promote both education and the 
increase of the ministry. It was a very simple organization. It 
was made up of a few gentlemen who united to sustain, at their own 
expense, an appeal for an advance in popular interest in higher edu- 
cation, and an appeal for a ministry replenished and augmented ac- 
cording to the necessities of the times in which we live. It was not 
an organization in support of particular institutions of learning, 
though the gentlemen who united in forming it had given, in the 
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aggregate, to the support and endowment of such institutions, some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars within the last few years. It was 
not the exponent of any new theory of education; it had no new 
notions to advance in respect to the divine calling of the ministers of 
Christ, or their training for their work. It proposed to stir the pop- 
ular mind and heart, to spread enlightenment in respect to the value 
and importance of higher education itself, stimulating the interest 
therein of parents and of pastors, and to awaken and sustain in our 
churches a more prayerful and earnest attention to the great question 
of their future ministry. If it should be successful; if new thoughts 
and purposes in respect to education should so seize and hold our 
public mind generally, creating a new tendency and drift; if so tne 
question of the ministry should rise to its true character as the first 
question of the instrumentalities by which the gospel is to be spread 
and its triumphs won,—then indeed would our institutions be filled, and 
be made in character and strength equal to every growing necessity, 
and then would the day of reward come for the cost of founding and 
maintaining them. It was, in a word, an attempt to promote educa- 
tion from the popular side, as an outgrowth of popular interests and 
demands, and to promote the increase of the ministry from the prayers 
of an enlightened and practical faith pervading the mass of the 
members of our churches. 

It would be doing an injustice, however, to the Baptist denomina- 
tion to intimate, or allow it to be supposed, that we were singular in 
relation to the deficiencies which it was the design of this movement 
to correct. We do not speak of comparative neglects, which it would 
be as difficult as it is unnecessary to measure. It is sufficient to say 
that Christians of other communions, like ourselves, share in the char- 
acter and the tendencies of the age. The age is material. To get 
on, to be rich, to possess and enjoy luxuries,—these are the passions 
of every nation which has felt the impulse of the time, and in this 
country the passion is intensified in the proportion in which material 
opportunities are grander, and the incentives of hopeful competition 
more exciting. It is most natural that at such a time young men 
should hurry to business with superficial intellectual preparation. 
Scientific experts are, indeed, largely in request and largely com- 
pensated, and even oratory and literature, in their higher forms, reap 
large material rewards; but it is nevertheless true that that education 
is generally most in demand which ministers most to material accu- 
mulations, and that discipline and culture are for the many quite 
undervalued. It is equally natural that under such conditions the min- 
istry must suffer, alike as to the number and the average intellectual 
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character of those who propose to enter it. The young man who 
enters the ministry with spiritual aims must separate himself from 
the prevailing worldliness of the mass of Christian people, and from 
the prevailing hopes and aspirations of the young advancing to active 
life in his own time. The vigorous and enterprising, whom worldly 
prospects incite, will, in too many cases, stifle the still small voice 
which calls them to duties and rewards which are more purely spir- 
itual, and soothe themselves into contentment in their dereliction by 
the hope that they may be useful as Christian laymen. Inquiries in 
this and in other countries, in communions popular and in com- 
munions aristocratic, bring the common and unwelcome conviction 
that the question of the future ministry of the Christian church, fun- 
damental and comprehensive as it is, is the one which at this time 
demands most the anxious attention of all who watch and wait for the 
coming of the kingdom of Christ. 

To say these things is not to decry the age, nor to sigh for the 
return of the times that have been. It is to say, that among the 
characteristics of the age there may be those which tend to evil; or, 
in other words, the man in the mass, like man in the individual, may 
take into his character the bad with the good. To deny that Rome 
contained within itself, and among its chief characteristics, elements 
which ministered largely to the progress of the world, would be 
simply false and absurd; but Rome contained likewise within itself 
the elements of its own decadence and fall. France is a nearer and 
therefore a more impressive illustration of the same truth. It is the 
business of the wise, not to attempt the impossible task of resisting 
an age, but the practicable one of guiding well the true in its ten- 
dencies, and of correcting the false. This principle it is the duty and 
the interest of all Christians to apply to the fundamental questions of 
education and the ministry. In this spirit the Baptist Educational 
Commission was organized; not as a revolutionizer, but as an inquirer 
concerning facts and tendencies, and a guide and helper in paths of 
practicable improvement. At the time of its formation it was the 
remark of one of the most philosophical of our thinkers and writers, 
that it was the providential offspring of the hour, and that the only 
wonder about it was that there could be found thirty men of the 
requisite insight and faith to give it form and effectiveness. It was 
the remark likewise of one of the most distinguished of American 
scholars and diplomatists, that it was the model for a general move- 
ment in the United States, in the interest of higher education. 

This Commission at the outset was local in character. Though 
contemplating a possible enlargement, it restricted the sphere of its 
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operations to the states of New York and New Jersey. It proved, 
however, to have struck a chord which vibrated more widely. It 
started at once a new order of discussions in the press of the denomi- 
nation, and the information which it gathered up and published from 
every quarter, primarily for effects within its own sphere, produced 
similar effects in remoter states. This result was not singular, nor 
was it unanticipated. The facts elicited and questions discussed were of 
common interest, and became the more an inspiration and a force by 
the magnitude of the area over which the community of interest 
existed. It has been among the chief misfortunes of the cause of 
education among the Baptists of the United States, that their enter- 
prises and labors in this cause have been to so large-an extent of 
local birth and design, and so little known beyond the limits of their 
origin and operations. Unlike our missionary enterprises, the cause 
of education has lacked the momentum imparted by the massed 
interests of diverse and separated communities. The facts respecting 
the condition of local institutions might be very well known within 
the range of the circulation of local newspapers, but only vaguely 
beyond. The facts respecting the condition of education as a popular 
interest had nowhere found more than a most inadequate expression 
of any sort. To gather up the facts, to analyze them, to organize 
them, to set them forth in public addresses and by the press, though 
attempted under disadvantages, and accomplished only to a limited 
extent, was certain to be welcomed as the harbinger of a new era in 
the educational work of the denomination. i 

Such was the order of events which preceded and gave birth to the 
National Baptist Educational Convention. It was not called until the 
signs of a common interest in education had become clearly manifested, 
nor until the disposition to give that interest an adequate expression 
had been ascertained. It had: been the labor of the Educational Com- 
mission to bring all forms of higher education into a comprehensive 
unity,—to create and stimulate the conviction that the cause of 
education for the denomination is not simply the cause of institu- 
tions, however important and indispensable these are, but the 
cause of popular interest and actual work in education; that it is 
not the cause of ministerial education alone, but that of the educa- 
tion of the laity as truly and as imperatively; that it is not the 
cause of the highest education alone, such as is dispensed in theologi- 
cal seminaries, universities, and colleges, and therefore of the education 
of a number forever limited, but the cause of secondary education 
as well,—the education dispensed in academies,—and bringing, there- _ 
fore, the first forms of higher education to the great mass forever 
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increasing; that it is not the education of one of the sexes, but 
the education of each and of both by the highest practicable pro- 
cesses; and fimally that in spirit, and method, and aim, it is the 
cause of Christian education, of that education which is the off- 
spring of Christian faith, and enfolded in the divine plans of the 
world’s redemption. In the call, the Convention was designated as 
“a, meeting of educators and friends of education, . . gathering into 
itself the widest practicable representation from theological semina- 
ries, universities, academies, and education societies, and having. for 
its object the consideration of questions of common interest, rela- 
ting to the character and work of our institutions of learning, the 
increase and increased intelligence of our ministry, and the advance- 
ment of education in the great body of our people.” 

The call for the Convention was hailed with a universal welcome. 
The press of the denomination uttered one voice of encouragement. 
North, and South, and East, and West sent the heralds of coming 
delegations. It was nine years after Sumpter, and five after Appo- 
matox, but the strains in which Milton sung the world’s peace, 
required little accommodation in terms, and none whatever in senti- 
ment, to express the harmony in respect to this meeting and its 
objects, of the lately contending sections. 


No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sate still with awful eye, 
As if they knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


The Convention assembled in the Pierrepont street Baptist church, 
Brooklyn, on the 19th of April, 1870. It was not a mass meeting, 
but a meeting of appointed delegates, representing boards and fac- 
ulties, and called together therefore many of the chief educators and 
most distinguished pastors and laymen of the denomination. Dr. 
Wayland had died “without the sight,” and Dr. Sears, though deeply 
interested in the purposes of the Convention, was unable to be pres- 
ent. Dr. Caswell and Prof. Stevens, whose labors as educators 
span almost the whole period since the rise of our missionary work 
gave a new impetus to the cause of education in the denomination, 
were members of the Convention, and Drs. Conant and. Babcock, 
whose participation in the work of education, as teachers or other- 
wise, has been coeval with theirs, were deeply interested spectator 
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of the proceedings. Of the generation of teachers next to these in 
seniority, Dr. Eaton came, wearing the laurels of the contest which 
made him immortal, and Dr. Kendrick, the great Greek, who adds 
to the wide and critical knowledge which renders him worthy of this 
title, a breadth of knowledge of philosophies and literatures seldom 
found in special scholars. Not to continue personal references, for 
which we have not space, there were present as delegates from all our 
theological seminaries,—Newton, Rochester, Hamilton, Crozer, Chi- 
cago, Shurtleff, and the Southern Baptist at Greenville——presidents, 
professors, and members of their boards, including names of the very 
highest eminence. From universities and colleges,—Brown, Colby, 
Madison, Rochester, Lewisburg, Columbian, Richmond, Baylor, Wil- 
liam Jewell, Shurtleff, Chicago, Kalamazoo, and Denison, and from 
colleges for young women, Vassar, Richmond, East Alabama, Baylor, 
Almira,—there were present presidents, professors, and members of 
boards, including names of equal distinction. Delegates from educa- 
tionr societies and academies, selected generally in consideration of 
ability and service, completed the list, making more than a hundred 
delegates in actual attendance, from nineteen states, and from the 
District of Columbia. A meeting otherwise composed could not have 
had the character by which this was distinguished, nor have accom- 
plished the results by which this was rewarded. Not so large as to 
be unwieldy, composed of cultivated Christian men assembled for 
important practical purposes, it could hardly fail to be the dignified, 
harmonious, and working body which it was proved to be by the result. 
The Convention was fortunate likewise in its presiding officer, the 
Hon. William Kelly, whose familiarity with deliberative bodies, and 
whose enlightened interest in education, made him without a com- 
petitor for this honorable position. And finally, the Convention was 
fortunate in working to a plan. It accomplished in nine sessions an 
unprecedented amount of work, and was able to do this by surveying 
at the start the field to be passed over, and prescribing in advance 
the limits of every discussion. It would not be correct to say that 
some of the discussions might not have been extended with advan- 
tage, but considering how many were the topics, and the impossibility 
of foreseeing in every case the directions which discussions were likely 
to take, it was a noticeable and gratifying fact that the Convention 
had failed of nothing which it attempted to do. It maintained 
its interest, and, with the slightest variations, its order of proceeding, 
to the last, and adjourned finally at the appointed hour, and at the 
end of its programme. The public interest, it may be added, re- 
mained equally unflagging. The church was filled at every session, 
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and the proceedings were undisturbed by loitering or conversa- 
tion. Large numbers of pastors and laymen, not delegates, were 
present from abroad, and the attendance from the cities of Brooklyn 
and New York comprised in an unusual degree the most intelligent 
classes of the denomination. Friends of education of other denomi- 
nations were always present, and among those most interested in the 
proceedings. Considered as a public demonstration, the Convention 
was more than equal to the expectations with which it had been 
hailed, leaving little to regret, and much to remember with gratu- 
lation. As an exhibition of intellectual culture and power, it was 
without an equal in the annals of the denomination, and perhaps in 
these respects has seldom been surpassed by any similar assemblage. 

The proceedings of this Convention are published in the hand- 
some volume whose title is placed at the head of thisarticle. Before 
noticing its contents more particularly, it is proper to put upon 
record the history of the volume itself. When it was in contemplation 
to hold this convention, it was deemed necessary to make provision 
not only for a place of meeting, and for the offering of hospitality to 
the members, but for the reporting and publishing of the proceed- 
ings. All this was cheerfully undertaken by the Brooklyn Baptist 
Social Union,—an association of Baptist laymen in that city, for 
purposes of Christian acquaintanceship, and for the consideration of 
questions of practical interest, whether local or general, pertaining 
to evangelical and denominational work. This association meets 
monthly, and after the transaction of its necessary business, sits 
down to a collation, which is followed by addresses, by members or 
invited guests, on topics which may serve to stimulate and direct the 
Christian activity of ifs members. It was a fitting body to under- 
take the care of such a Convention, and it so fulfilled its task as to 
win and merit universal congratulations. The proceedings were pre- 
pared for the press under the supervision of the Rev. Lucius E. 
Smith, D. D., who performed his somewhat difficult task judiciously 
and well. It was the design to make the report absolutely verbatim, 
but the reporters, though of high reputation in the line of their cus- 
tomary work, were not in habits of thinking corresponding to the 
discussions, and were not always successful in catching the spirit and 
form of the speeches or remarks of members. To restore what was 
lost, by reference to his own full reports made during the Conven- 
tion, to refer to speakers themselves for corrections which their 
recollection might supply, and to omit reluctantly that which no 
process could bring to shape, imposed abounding care and responsi- 
bility upon the editor, occasioning delay in publication, and rendering 
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it impossible to make the volume the perfect and imperishable pho- 
tograph of the Convention which had been designed. The report 
must fail therefore to express the vital energy, the living power, of 
that most remarkable meeting. And yet it is a monument of think- 
ing and utterance on Christian education, worthy and destined to 
endure. It records an epoch in the history of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, from which the work of education is to proceed under added 
enlightenment, and we may hope with augmented power. The 
volume appears in two forms. The Social Union having published a 
complimentary edition on fine paper, for the members of the Conven- 
tion, and for libraries, and other public uses, made over the types 
without cost to the American Baptist Educational Commission, for 
the publication by the Commission of a cheap edition for general dis- 
tribution. Of this edition there has been a large circulation, partly 
gratuitous, and partly at a merely nominal price. The demand for 
these Proceedings from every quarier of the country has been among 
the gratifying proofs of the common interest in education to which 
the Convention gave expression, and to which it has imparted a fresh 
and encouraging impulse. 

We cannot consider in detail the contents of the volume before us. 
It is made up chiefly of the papers read in the Convention, and 
the discussions to which the papers gave rise. The papers were as 
follows: On Academies, by Professor 8.8. Greene, LL. D., of Brown 
University ; on Education Societies, by the Rev. G. W. Bosworth, 
D. D.; on Scientific Studies, by President J. R. Loomis, LL. D., of the 
University at Lewisburg ; on Fellowships, by President Alvah Hovey, 
D. D., of Newton Theological Institution; on the University of the 
Nineteenth Century, by President M. B. Anderson, LL. D., of the 
University of Rochester; on the Denominational Press and Educa- 
tion, by the Rev. J. W. Olmstead, D. D.; on the Organization of 
Denominational Work in Education, by the Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. D.; 
on Jesuit Collegiate Instruction, by President G. W. Samson, D. D., 
of Columbian College; on the Kind and Extent of Ministerial Cul- 
ture Demanded in our Time, and in our Denomination, by President 
E. G. Robinson, D. D., of the Rochester Theological Seminary; on 
the Most Advanced Ministerial Culture as Illustrated.in the Work 
of Preacher and Pastor, by President E. Dodge, D. D., LL. D., of 
Madison University ; and on the Demand of the Age for the Higher 
Education of Women, by President J. H. Raymond, LL. D.,of Vassar 
College. Oral addresses in lieu of written papers were delivered, 
on the Duty of Educators to lead the Cause of Education, by Presi- 
dent G. W. Northrup, D. D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary ; on 
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Education in the Southern States, by Professor J. L. M. Curry, 
LL. D., of Richmond College; and on Endowment of Literary and 
Theological Institutions, by the Rev. Edward Bright, D. D. Most of 
these papers and addresses were referred to committees, appointed 
early in the session, on Questions of Education in Academies, Pro- 
fessor William Hague, D. D., chairman; Questions of University 
Education, the Rev. Samuel L. Caldwell, D. D., chairman; Questions 
of Theological Education, Professor James P. Boyce, D. D., chair- 
man; and Questions of Denominational Work in Education, Presi- 
dent Kendall Brooks, D. D., chairman. The paper on the Education 
of Women was referred to a special committee, of which President 
Clark was Chairman. The Proceedings contain the reports of all 
these committees, with the action of the Convention requesting the 
Baptist Educational Commission to assume a national name, character, 
and functions. ; 

These papers, addresses and reports, with the discussions to which 
they gave rise, invite analysis and criticism. Considering, however, 
that it was the writer of this article through whom these gentlemen 
were invited to the parts which constituted the leading features of 
the Convention, it would hardly be accounted fitting in him to be the 
critic of their performances. Suffice it to say that they performed 
a signal service for their brethren, for which our own and after times 
will give them thanks. Among the names which we have given, are 
those in whose absence, and without whose early and continued 
codperation, the Convention could not have been the success which it 
proved to be. Our present office is humbler and more fitting than 
that of critic. ‘Having had perfect understanding of all these 
things from the very first,” we choose rather the part of historian, 
and, in addition to the recital of facts, to recall to notice some of the 
more prominent characteristics of this assemblage. 

- It will impress the most cursory reader that the topics which we 
have enumerated embrace every interest and form of higher educa- 
tion, and every grade of institutions in which such higher education 
is dispensed. Herein, in this comprehensive character of its aims 
and deliberations, it was peculiar in our assemblages for educational 
purposes. Brown University, first in the order of. our institutions, 
established at a period when theological education was a matter of 
private tuition, was designed and set in operation with as comprehen- 
sive notions of education as then anywhere prevailed. Fifty years, 
however, had demonstrated that it was doing comparatively little to 
give us an educated ministry, which was our great practical need. 
Then it was that movements towards theological education more 
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exclusively had an almost simultaneous rise in New England, New 
York, and the Middle States, and though out of these movements 
colleges and universities likewise sprung, the more comprehensive 
ends of education were always subordinated to the central and con- 
trolling idea of an educated ministry. It was in consequence of this 
that education as a practical denominational interest came to be fixed 
in the minds of our people as ministerial education, and not the edu- 
cation of our laity as well. A discourse on education in our pulpits 
meant a discourse on the education of ministers, and an appeal for 
funds to promote education was an appeal for that purpose. The 
evidence of this will be found in every man’s thoughtful recollection, 
and in the remarkable uniformity in the action on education taken in 
our associations, state conventions, and other deliberative bodies 
where denominational sentiment found utterance. It is not true that 
other tendencies did not reveal themselves. Such tendencies were 
manifested to a certain extent in the processes just referred to, by 
which colleges and universities, as at Waterville and Hamilton, grew 
out of movements essentially theological. In the Educational Con- 
vention held at Albany, in 1849, the most intellectual assemblage of 
Baptists ever called together from the state of New York, such ten- 
dencies, inchoate, scarcely conscious, found striking expression, and 
though out of that meeting sprang two theological seminaries and 
two universities, where it is difficult to see that more than one of 
each was required, it is unquestionable that from that time education 
took a wider range in the minds of friends of both these seats of 
learning. Perhaps in New England the denominational view of edu- 
cation was never so restricted as in some other parts of the country. 
The presence there of Brown University, the great influence of Dr. 
Wayland, and the prevailing habits of thought in New England, 
were to a certain extent safe-guards against the restriction which 
prevailed elsewhere. But there and everywhere this great, apparent 
and immediate need of the churches in respect to an educated min- 
istry, narrowed the view of education, and consequently the sphere 
of denominational activity in respect to it. It was not seen, it only 
begins ‘now to be seen, that the narrow view is not only false in prin- 
ciple, but destructive of its own ends. There can be no such thing 
as a ministry generally well educated, for a laity not generally well 
informed. The law is unfailing, and ought to be. It is not the 
design of Christianity to raise up classes and castes, but to build up 
man. It is for this reason that universal teaching is the function of 
Christianity, and her pupils are all men, of every nation and kindred 
and tongue and people.under heaven. Doing her work in the human 
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soul, in the centre of intellectual and moral forces, she lifts up human 
society by enlightening and purifying the individual man, with 
no distinctions which are not found in the variety of capacities and 
opportunities. Education, as the work of the Christian church, less 
comprehensive than this, must always be attended with the mischiefs 
of maladjustment. To have an educated ministry the education of 
the laity must be carried along, pari passu. Besides, on no other 
principle of procedure can candidates for the ministry in requisite 
numbers be found. The doctrine of a divine call to the ministry is 
fundamental, and to be maintained, theoretically and practically. But 
a divine call to the ministry comes as a blessing to the churches 
in connection with the use of proper means. At present our candi- 
dates for the ministry, so far as coming from our conscious modes of 
denominational action, are young men “sought out,” and educated at 
the expense of the denomination. But this process gives us, after 
the trial of it for fifty years, not more than fifty men per year, educated 
by the highest processes of our theological seminaries, in a denomi- 
nation numbering more than a million communicants, and with an 
adhering population of probably more than five millions. We speak 
correctly, therefore, when we say that in the narrow process there 
is something destructive of its own ends. Suppose our methods 
changed. Suppose our theory of education to be the highest practi- 
eable education of our whole people. Suppose our Academies to 
abound in proportion to our numbers and our wealth. Suppose our 
colleges and our universities to be filled with our young men pro- 
ceeding from these academies. Suppose all these institutions of 
higher learning to be encompassed with the prayers of our people, 
and to be the scenes of gracious visitations of the Holy Spirit: is it 
conceivable that out of these young men there should not come a 
host to fill our theological seminaries, and to preach the gospel? 
This is the experience of the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land, and in a lesser degree, we think, of the Presbyterian churches 
elsewhere in our country, and this is the explanation of the numbers 
- who fill their theological seminaries, and recruit their ministry. A 
great number of the ministers of those churches entered upon their 
studies for the simple purpose of an education to qualify them for any 
sphere of life. They may have gone to their studies converted young 
men, or they may have been converted in the revivals with which 
American academies and colleges have been so largely blessed. God 
called them to the ministry in their studies, and they became preachers 
of his gospel. We have had in the Baptist churches a limited mea- 
sure of the same happy experience. Whai we need is to advance to 
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the full measure of it. That portion of our ministry educated by 
our highest processes will then be in nearer ratio with our wants, 
and will represent more widely the various classes which make up 
our churches,—the rich, the well-to-do, and the poor. In other words, 
the composition of the ministry will be as various as the classes who 
receive the blessings of the gospel, the only rule of composition proper 
to churches which aim to be as catholic as those of the New Testa- 
ment and as the designs of Christianity. 

It was an era therefore when so many of the intelligent and the 
cultivated, educators and friends of education, came together to con- 
sider educational topics of the widest comprehension. In some 
respects these topics might have been improved. But it must be 
borne in mind not only that the Convention itself was an experiment, 
but that however much of consideration and influence may have been 
accorded to the mind charged with the duty and responsibility of 
organizing the meeting, much was to be accorded in return to the 
individual gentlemen who had consented to share in the experimental 
undertaking. This considered, it is believed that the topics may 
justly claim approval as embracing substantially the educational 
interests of the denumination, whether as relating to the education of 
the ministry or of the laity, of man or of woman, whether as relating 
to institutions of learning, or to the popular interest in education 
without which institutions are but as the armour of dead men hung 
in deserted halls. 

There is another view of this Convention, nearly related to the 
foregoing, which will impress the mind of the reader of these Proceed- 
ings: the progress of fifty years. We have spoken freely of the 
defects of our processes. Defective, however, as they have been, and 
important as it is that they be amended, to look only at their defects 
would be to fail to recognize that benign Providence which has given 
to us occasions of thanksgiving and hope. It is easy to conjecture 
what might have been, if Dr. Manning had had immediate successors. 
In his day it was the habit to bring Brown University into relations 
with all American Baptists. The evidences of this are numerous 
and incontrovertible. Dr. Maxcy, a brilliant youth, endowed with 
wonderful powers of oratory, on which even in our day old men, his 
pupils, have been wont to dwell with rapture, took the chair which 
Manning’s death had made vacant, but his brief presidency failed to in- 
crease the bonds which bound the University to the denomination which 
had given it birth. Then came the long administration of Dr. Messer, 
an able man, cool, astute, of questionable orthodoxy, and wanting, 
in every essential respect, the qualities to make him a denominational 
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leader. In his day came the grand opportunity of the University. 
Harvard in going to the Unitarians, had lost the confidence of. the 
orthodox. Yale was remote, and as yet but weak. The Congre- 
gationalists of Massachusetts sent their sons in large numbers to 
Brown. A quarter of a century ago many of the highest civic 
stations of Massachusetts were filled by sons of Brown, pupils of 
Messer ;—Metcalf, Morton, Reed, Forbes, Mann, Barton, Davis, Kin- 
nicott and Mellen, are names which we readily recall. Of seventy 
pastors of the Mendon (Congregational) Association, down to 1851, 
graduates of colleges, twenty-one were graduates of Brown, Yale 
having furnished seventeen, and Harvard nine. Of eighty-seven 
licentiates down to the same year, graduates of colleges, thirty-two 
were graduates of Brown. For the time, the classes were large. 
Forty seven graduated in 1814. In this administration, at such a 
time, when a new impulse came to the denomination in respect to 
education, while the University had a patronage which the rise of 
Amherst was destined to withdraw, it needed at its head a leader, to 
bind to it, as in the days of Manning, the Baptists of the Middle 
States, and make it for a century the powerful centre of education 
for the denomination. The leader was wanting, and the opportunity 
passed. Messer was unable to hold even New England. His sun 
declined on educational movements inaugurated in Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia, destined to issue in other 
colleges and universities under the patronage of the denomination. 
This period, as contrasted with the present, was most fittingly 
brought to the notice of the Convention, in remarks of Dr. Caswell, 
and we are justified in extending the contrast, that we may see 
what God hath wrought. Fifty years had elapsed, when this Con- 
vention assembled, since the founding of Waterville College, now 
Colby University, and Columbian College, the first of our colleges 
after Brown. Waterville graduated its first class of two in 1822, 
with the illustrious name of George Dana Boardman to begin the 
list of its Alumni; and Columbian its first class of three in 1824, 
enrolling in that humble list the honored name of James D. Knowles. 
Both these colleges began their career in the feebleness of institutions 
without endowments, and both were destined to long struggles with 
poverty. Brown, like Yale, had performed its honorable work by 
force of the ability in teaching of its instructors, and without the aid 
of more than the most inconsiderable endowments. Dr. Wayland 
came to the presidency of Brown in 1827, finding that university, 
when considerably more than the first half century of its history 
had passed away, with only its two college buildings, University 
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Hall and Hope College, its nearly worthless house for the President, 
its absolutely worthless philosophical apparatus, a meagre library, 
worthless as a working library for college purposes, and endowment 
funds amounting to no more than about thirty-four thousand dollars. 
Attempts had been made to establish theological seminaries in New 
York city and in Philadelphia, both of which had proved abortive. 
The attempt to establish a theological school in Waterville had 
issued in the feeble college. An humble beginning, whose endow- 
ments were poverty and consecrated work, had been made at Hamil- 
ton, and was destined to endure. Newton Theological Institution was 
organized in 1825, its original land and buildings, in order for use, 
costing seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight dollars. It 
graduated in 1826 its first class of two, the late Dr. Eli B. Smith, 
long known as a successful educator, and the Rev. John E. Weston, 
whose calamitous death early transferred him to a higher sphere, 
but whose name connects itself to-day with our advanced work in 
theological education, in the person of his son, Dr. Weston, of Crozer. 
So we entered on the half century which the period of the Brooklyn 
convention closed. How different now the view. Brown has added 
to its buildings, Manning Hall, and Rhode Island CoNege, the Presi- © 
dent’s house and the Laboratory ; its apparatus has been brought into 
proximate accord with the requisitions of the time, and its library 
of thirty-eight thousand volumes ranks among the best for univer- 
sity purposes. Its funds have advanced from thirty-four thousand 
dollars, in 1827, to five hundred and nine thousand four hundred 
and eighty-three dollars and twenty-six cents, in 1870. The pro- 
perty and endowments of Brown University must at the present 
time be estimated at considerably more than a million of dollars. 
Waterville, out of the poverty of fifty years ago, has risen to com- 
parative independence in a fortune which, without precise information, 
we suppose to be four hundred thousand dollars. If, as we do not 
doubt, the new subscription to the funds of Newton, already in pro- 
gress when the Convention was held, shall be fully completed when 
this article issues from the press, the property and endowments of 
Newton will have risen from eight thousand dollars in 1825, to a 
half a million in 1871. If to these great sums the amounts gathered 
up in the buildings and endowments of academies be added, the total 
increase, in the last fifty years, of funds and property in our educa- 
tional institutions in New England, must be more than two millions 
of dollars. It is not all from the liberality of our own people. We 
share in a greater or less degree the government and the honor which 
attaches to Brown University, with others, and among these have 
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been found liberal benefactors and patrons ; and it must be considered 
likewise that accretions to the value of grounds and buildings have 
come with the progress of the country, and the depreciation of money. 
With every abatement, however, it is an advance to awaken thought- 
fulness and hope. If we pass from New England to New York we 
find not much less than a million of dollars accumulated in the Uni- 
versities and Theological Seminaries of Hamilton and Rochester, and 
this chiefly within the last twenty years. If we pass to Pennsylvania 
we find Lewisburg and Crozer, the offspring of the same period, with 
aggregate funds and properties, we presume, approximating three- 
fourths of a million. Columbian, in the latter part of the half cen- 
tury, has emerged from its gloom to prosperity, with an inheritance, 
which we have not means of estimating, in its buildings, but in these 
it has a considerable property, and in its lands, which the extending 
metropolis already invades, the provision of substantial endowment. 
We have not the space to extend this survey beyond the territorial 
limits of the educational labors of half a century ago, to the West, 
where rising colleges and the Theological Seminary at Chicago, 
attest the nascent interest in education of younger communities; nor 
to the South, where from the ashes of the war there is appearing the 
resurrection of institutions which had been planted and fostered by 
kindred, faith, and hope and zeal. Admit that we have erred in 
colleges too many, and. that not a few are weak, with no certain 
prospects of strength or rank; admit that not one, North, or South, 
or East, or West, has means for the enlargement of its operations to 
the breadth of present demands; admit that some of those most 
advanced are even in painful need of larger endowments: and still 
will it be true that the record of half a century, marked by contrasts 
such as we have named, is itself an inspiration, an occasion for grati- 
tude, and a prophecy-and a pledge which, under God, shall not fail 
us, of better things to come. Admit, too, that we have erred in 
theological seminaries too many; and still shall we find hope and 
courage in the character and extent of our achievements in respect 
to them. With a more specific work than our colleges, they are, in 
their means and furnishings, in advance of the colleges, some of them 
having attained to ease, and comfort, and independence in their work. 
Behold Newton, and Hamilton, and Rochester, and Crozer, and Chi- 
cago, and Greenville, with their lands, buildings, libraries, and 
endowments, with nearly or quite twenty-five teachers, all qualified 
by discipline and learning, and many of them holding high rank in 
the scholarship and thinking of the time, dispensing a culture ex- 
ceeded by no institutions of their class in the world, and compare 
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them with the humble, landless, houseless, bookless beginnings of 
Chaplin and Chapin in Waterville, of Hascall and the elder Ken- 
drick in Hamilton, of Stanford and Marclay in New York, and of 
Staughton in Philadelphia, and the achievements of the half century 
seem more like the dreams of romance than the record of the stern 
realities of life. We ought to cover ourselves with shame if we were 
capable of ingratitude or despondency. True, good men have been 
sacrificed in the process, good men have died without witnessing on 
earth the triumphs of their labors, but every successive generation 
of good men will still find occasions for sacrifice, and will die with 
hopes unfulfilled. The world will not be finished in our day, and the 
noble of earth will toil and suffer till the Lord shall come in his glory. 

But the personal resumé, suggested by the remarks of Dr. Caswell, 
is not less striking. Dr. Caswell, graduating in 1822, went imme- 
diately to join the faculty of Columbian College, Washington. There 
he met Professor Irah Chase, then teaching Latin and Greek and 
Biblical Interpretation in the infant college. ‘ He had gone through 
the regular course of theological studies in Andover,” said Dr. Cas- 
well. ‘He was among the very few men in our denomination who had 
enjoyed such advantages. And, in fact, he was the only one of whom 
I had any knowledge at the time, who had received the benefit of a 
systematic training in theology and exegesis.” Theological semi- 
naries were at that time a novelty, and it is not particularly strange 
that few of our ministers had enjoyed their advantages. Two Ver- 
mont youths, Irah Chase and Alvah Woods, and one Boston youth, 
Henry J. Ripley, were the very first to find their way to the Baptist 
ministry through the seminary course added to that of the univer- 
sity. University students had taken theology under private tuition. 
It would have been a point of greater interest if Dr. Caswell could 
have told us how many of our ministers at that time were college 
graduates. We have sought in vain for signs of an average of one 
a year in the first fifty years of Brown,’ and we have no thought 
that there were as many as fifty, whether from that or other colleges, 
in the United States in 1822. We distinctly remember that thirteen 
were all the Doctors of Divinity who could be reckoned up a dozen 
years later. At the end of the half century under review, more 
young men enter the Baptist ministry annually, through the most 
advanced literary and theological courses of our time, than had been 
graduated by Brown in the first fifty years of its history, or than 
could be found in the United States in 1822. This is progress. We 


1 Thirty-four certainly, and two or three doubtfully, are all which the most faithful inquiry. 
enables us to identify. 
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leave the ratio, taking into account the increase in the number of our 
churches and members, to be calculated by those who have the 
leisure. Nor is this all. The half century has been illustrious for 
the names of Christian scholars and preachers, the product of this 
period, who, under God, have placed the scholarship and the pulpit 
of our educated men in the rank with the best of the age. Concede 
that we are wanting deplorably in the number of young men, candi- 
dates for our ministry through the processes of college and seminary 
training,—concede that the demand for preachers of culture and 
power was never so great among us, relatively to the supply, as now,— 
concede all this, and then let it be remembered that this demand is 
itself the product of the wonderful changes of half a century, and 
let it cheer us that we advance to our work on the vantage ground 
which this astonishing history has given us. 

Nor is the progress less marked in respect to the education of our 
laity. Without being able to verify our statements, we venture to 
express the belief that there are more students from Baptist families 
in Brown University to day, than were found in it in any fifteen 
or twenty years of its first half century; and we should not be sur- 
prised to know that the number of such students now annually grad- 
uating from the colleges of the denomination throughout the country, 
would reach very nearly the total number of such graduations in the 
half century when Brown was our only college. We say this renem- 
bering the increase of the national population, and of the population 
of our own faith. We say this with the deepest sense of our present 
short comings, with the profound and sorrowful conviction of paren- 
tal and pastoral remissness in respect to the education of young men, 
but with the belief that every consideration of gratitude for the past 
‘and of hope for the future, calls on us to remember how grand is the 
progress which it has pleased God to give us. 

And here it is worthy to be noted, in passing, that the intelli- 
gence of the laity of no denomination is to be measured solely by 
the progress and patronage of its own institutions. The facilities of 
public education are greatly increased, and in the higher institutions 
of the country, whether for -young men or for young women, the 
young of different denominations of Christians are more or less inter- 
mingled. Of our ministry even, many were educated in colleges, 
and some in theological seminaries, not our own. In our turn, we 
educate in our colleges and seminaries ministers of other denomina- 
tions. There are many occasions which make this intermingling a 
necessity, and in so far it is no occasion of regret. It promotes alike 
the fellowship of letters, and the fellowship of Christianity. It tends 
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to make the most intelligent of our population homogeneous in 
character. But it is a point most seriously open to question, whether, 
though we are accounted the strictest of the sects, we have not in 
fact been accustomed to diffuse our patronage, to a neglect of our 
own institutions, which has been oftentimes little less than criminal. 
A fault in the maladjustment of our institutions, to which we shall 
presently refer, will explain this diffusion of patronage in part, but 
the maladjustment itself may have been in no smali degree owing to 
this habit. Certain we are that if we had more conscientiously 
patronized our own institutions, those institutions would have been 
more nearly in accord with our needs, and far stronger than they are. 
It is a shame to us if the question ever arises whether there are or 
can be those better than our own, and that question will be heard of 
no more when the loyalty of our people to the institutions which we 
rear shall inspire us with a proper interest in their strength and 
usefulness. We need a great deal more of education among us, and 
a great deal more which springs from our own sources. We need in 
all our congregations the social influence and power of a large fellow- 
ship of education. An educated class, not held by personal convic- 
tion of the strongest kind, will go for sympathy into other connec- 
tions where they find it. It is of no use to deplore the fact; the 
duty is to find a remedy, and that remedy is the simple one of a 
wider diffusion of high education, in institutions reared by ourselves, 
and advanced to the highest character of the times in which we live. 

These last statements are the natural introduction to thoughts less 
agreeable, suggested by the Proceedings before us, but most impor- 
tant to be borne in mind. Here were represented six’ theological semi- 
naries, which, though opening their doors for all comers who are able 
to take the whole or parts of their courses, have their courses specially 
adjusted to the character and needs of graduates of colleges. That is 
to say, the course proper is the course for such graduates. All else 
is, to a certain extent, grace, concession. Possibly Greenville should 
be regarded as an exception. Its system is peculiar. Aiming to be 
as comprehensive in its range of work as the divine vocations to the 
ministry, it creates divisions into schools, as few or as many of which 
may be taken as the diverse character and progress of students may 
require, a certain number of the schools being required as conditions 
of graduation with highest honors. The discussion on questions 
suggested by the Greenville system constituted the most brilliant 
of the debates of the Convention, a discussion the brilliancy of which 


1We do not reckon theological departments of colleges, most of which are now happily 
suspended. 
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has not been preserved. But even at Greenville, as elsewhere, the 
crown of all is the course for graduates, and for this, preparation is 
made in the quality of the professors, and in the libraries which are 
in process of accumulation. Under this view the seminaries stand 
before the public, and are held in the public estimation. They are 
professional schools beyond the college, and as President Anderson 
very justly and forcibly remarked in one of his discussions, they 
alone preserve a high demand for preparation for professional study. 
Law schools, medical schools, and scientific schools, content them- 
selves with any measure of intellectual preparation which they 
can find. Theological seminaries alone, so far as we know, exact 
for their highest courses the preparation of a university course, or 
its equivalent. Of such seminaries, including Greenville, we have 
six,—dispensing the highest education of the ministerial profession, 
an education far beyond that required by any denomination in 
England, including the Established church, with its Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. From six theological seminaries, repre- 
sented in the Convention, we then turn to thirteen colleges and uni- 
versities for the education of young men, and to four exclusively for 
young women,—seventeen in all. These vary very greatly in 
strength and resources, and in the quality of the education which 
they dispense. Many of them have academic or preparatory de- 
partments, and in point of fact they range from academies with orna- 
mental crowns in the shape of a college course, up to colleges and 
universities dispensing the best education. But they profess to be 
colleges, and invite a patronage, either local in no sense whatever, 
or local in no such restricted sense as generally applies to academies 
proper. They all assume the character and functions of colleges. 
From these seventeen colleges and universities, we turn finally to 
the academies represented, and we find nine, of which one should be 
omitted altogether,—eight therefore in fact. If we re-survey these 
institutions, as to comparative strength and resources, we shall find, 
so nearly as we are able to conjecture, in the six theological semi- 
naries, an amount of property, including endowments, of the present 
value of from one million two hundred to one million five hundred 
thousand dollars; in the seventeen colleges from three to four mil- 
lions; and in the eight academies from four hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand dollars. Assuming that the Newton subscription 
is filled, as in this calculation we do assume, Newton is fairly pro- 
vided for so far as present necessities go; Crozer is of course provided 
for, in its actual possessions and in the care of the honored family 
whose name it bears; Hamilton has, we believe, a provision deemed 
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adequate for the present; Rochester requires an addition to its funds, 
which it is hoped will not long be delayed ; and Chicago and Greenville 
are imperatively demanding a material increase. All things con- 
sidered, the strength of our provisions for educational work lies ir 
our theological seminaries. We have no university or college 
whose provisions for the work now in hand, or required to be done, 
is for one moment to be compared with the pecuniary preparation for 
their work of Newton or Crozer or Hamilton. Nothing in educa- 
tion is a fixed quantity, and a theological seminary which was fin- 
ished would require to be begun again from the foundations. But 
the demands for the expansion of educational processes can never be 
in professional schools, unless in schools of discovery like those of sci- 
ence, what: they are in universities and colleges, whose range must 
forever fill the widening sphere of liberal education. It is true, we 
believe, that the income from endowments and tuition at Brown and 
Madison is equal to the annual expenditure, and this may be true at 
Colby, but immediate additions to endowments for present work are 
required at Rochester, Columbian, and elsewhere; and a very large 
sum is necessary at Chicago to remove from that university men- 
acing danger. There is a divinity which shapes the ends of univer- 
sities, as of individuals, rough hew them how we will. There are 
currents in human affairs as irresistible as the floods of Niagara. 
There is a drift in education in this country. There is success and 
honor for every college which does good work, but some greater than 
others, in resources, in patronage, in range of instruction, and in 
influence on the world, is a destiny as sure as the course of the stars. 
There will be great universities, whether Christian men make them 
and hold them fast to Christian teaching or not; some Christian 
denominations will recognize that destiny and move to meet it, 
whether Baptists do so or not; and there will be great crowds of young 
men, hedged in by no lines of county or state, knowing neither 
South nor North nor East nor West, who will be drawn to these 
universities by instincts and motives which no analysis can reach, 
and no arguments control. If our colleges would fall in with this 
drift, and woe betides them if they do not, onward and higher must 
be their everlasting motto. The rejuvenation of Harvard by an ex- 
pansion of its range of instruction in literature and science, rendered 
possible, consistently with the conservation of disciplinary studies, 
by the increase of the terms of admission already announced, is 
herald of new distinctions in American colleges, destined to impose 
new burdens on their treasuries. We welcome the honorable emula- 
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rest, pushed in their work, and in the demands which they make on 
the munificence of their friends. This will raise all to a higher 
sphere, and if only a few attain the highest distinctions, that will be 
a result in harmony with the ordinary emulations of human life. 
“They which run ina race run all, but one receiveth the prize.” 
Some of our universities are in condition, if only they could receive 
_ the necessary funds, to move with an equal step with the best in this 
line of destiny. But not one of them can do it with less than an 
addition of half a million to its funds within the next ten years. It 
is millions which we need in our colleges and universities to-day for 
present work, and in that early coming future in which without the 
expansion of our most advanced institutions we must find ourselves 
in an inferior position among the educational forces of our country. 

We are less concerned about our colleges, however, than about our 
academies. In this apartment the Proceedings before us betray bit- 
terly our deficiency. Here weare weakest. We know of noacademy, 
under the patronage of the denomination, which has more than a 
nominal endowment. This constitutes the maladjustment of our 
institutions to which we have referred. Our institutions are strongest 
in proportion as they are are removed from the great body of our 
people. Our theological seminaries, designed necessarily for a limited 
though most important class, are first in strength; next are our 
colleges and universities, designed for greatly larger, but still limited 
numbers; least of all are our academies, whose function it is to bring 
the first grades of higher education near to the homes, and within 
the means of the great mass. This maladjustment brings its punish- 
ment, in the meagre number of students in our colleges for the 
want of academies from which they may proceed, and in the small 
number of students in our theological seminaries for the want 
of students from the colleges. We have attempted to achieve 
impossibilities. ‘The system of American education is a pyramid, 
having its base in the all-comprehending sphere of public instruction. 
Next to this stand the academies, themselves the highest to which 
the greater number who rise above the sphere of public instruction 
can go, but the institutions in which multitudes find the inspiration 
which carries them to the still higher stage where are found the 
colleges and universities. Still above this, for the comparatively 
few, are the professional schools, including schools of theology. The 
natural place at which to begin the erection of a pyramid is at 
its base. We have attempted to build from the apex. It is told, to 
illustrate the punctuality of labor to quit at the hour, that an 
Irishman having his pick-axe lifted in the air when the clock began 
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striking for twelve, left it there till the hour came for resuming work. 
The story of his performance is little less absurd than the attempt to 
construct the educational pyramid by laying the apex in mid air, 
and proceeding thence downward to the foundation. 

It is no surprising matter therefore that the discussion which arose 
on the paper on academies, was among the most interesting and im- 
portant in the Convention, nor that that paper, and the discussion 
thereon arising, have given a new tone to the thoughts and hopes of 
our people widely throughout the country. We want no more 
theological seminaries, now, nor conceiveably within the next hundred 
years,—we want only that what we have be made strong; we want 
no more colleges at: present, but we want all which we have raised to 
higher tone, capacity, and influence, some of them blooming and 
ripening into universities of the highest order; we want academies 
multiplied, with good buildings, good apparatus, and good endowments, 
inferior to none which the country boasts, and accessible universally 
to our sons and daughters. This will be to adjust the machinery of 
education by due proportions, and out of such an adjustment, so far 
as institutions are concerned, and by no other means whatever, will 
come the solution of the problem of an educated people. We must 
have academies, or our whole superstructure must fail and disappoint 
us. In relation to this we shall do well to learn from our Methodist 
brethren, who have made their academies more their specialty in 
education, and who are reaping the reward. 

We are transcending the limits which we had assigned for ourselves, 
and must restrict what we have to say upon our only remaining topic 
within narrow space. It will be observed that the practical question 
of our denominational work in education occupied very prominently 
the attention of the Convention, and that while it indicated a desire 
to place the cause of education in its proper place in our denomina- 
tional activities, it showed likewise that further ripeness of view was 
necessary in order to unanimity in respect to methods and ends. The 
simple expedient was adopted of attempting by means of the enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the Educational Commission, to awaken the 
minds of our people generally to a higher interest in education, 
leaving more definite measures to future determination. All things 
considered, the largest progress in this direction which could reason- 
ably have been expected, was made. But just here lies one of the 
chief practical problems of our future. The existence of institutions 
which have come into being, wisely or unwisely, and which have 
their own fixed methods of operation, must be respected,—the ten- 
dencies of our people to act from considerations of state boundaries 
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and from local habits, must be accepted as facts, likely always to have 
more or less of influence; and these are causes which may forever 
prevent our working according to plans which are essentially the 
wisest and most effective for the good of the whole. We can have 
no centralized force in education which shall interfere with prescribed 
or local rights and liberties. It does not follow, however, that we 
can do nothing to bring our work into unity, and to give to it the 
force of a great common cause. We work in nothing else so dis- 
jointedly as in education. We have no common counsels, no common 
organs, as in the work of missions. How great a gain it would be to 
the cause of education if we had these, was indicated by the force 
which attaclied’to the opinions and action of the National Convention 
at Brooklyn, on the single subject of academies. Nobody’s liberty is 
invaded, but new thoughts are stirred, and the cause of education in 
that department receives a new, and, we may hope, an enduring 
stimulus. He who should be able to organize our whole educational 
work, conserving and setting forward what is, and so enlightening 
and directing our public mind that what springs forth in the future 
from our uninvaded freedom, and from*our spontaneities, shall be 
wiser and better adjusted, would confer on our people benefits too 
large for human admeasurement. If educators shall be leaders of 
education, if they shall come universally to the distinct consciousness 
that they are not to limit the direct influence and power of their 
culture to the classes taught in their rooms, but are to use it in edu- 
cating the people to an appreciation of education, a most important 
step will have been gained. Dr. Wayland was a man so grand in his 
proportions that one hesitates to indicate how he might have been 
grander in his work, but with deference and veneration we express the 
opinion that Dr. Wayland, though he stood foremost among educators, 
would even as such have been greater, if more of the great power of 
his life had been expended in rallying his brethren to better work in 
education. If pastors shall take up education as part of pastoral 
care, applying in public instruction and in private influence the argu- 
ments which lead ministers as a class to educate their own children 
better than the children of any other class are educated, inspiring 
with lofty aspirations the mother who rocks the cradle of her child, 
and the fatherawho sometimes takes an hour from worldly care to fore- 
cast the destiny of his son, we shall have gained another step still 
farther in advance, and pledge of indefinite progress. How can pastors 
fail todo this? After their fashion, and a wretched one it is, the priests 
of Rome will have an eye to the education of the children of their 
church. It was John Knox who, on the basis of the schools of Scotland 
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as he found them, gave to the education of Scotland the impulse 
and the type which have made the Presbyterian clergy of that land 
the guardians of its intellectual culture, and the land itself the home 
of a civilization as advanced as the world has seen. The Congrega- 
tional clergy of New England followed their example, and there is 
not a foot of soil over which our flag waves which has not felt the 
influence of their schools. No function more certainly belongs to the 
ministers of Christianity than the care of education. In the end, 
that form of faith which educates the people will have the people. 
And finally, if under these healthful influences of educators and 
pastors, the common Christian mind, advancing in piety and in intel- 
ligence, shall see that the enduring inheritance to be transmitted to 
children is that only which is found in intellectual and moral and 
religious character, that to live best for children is to train them best, 
then shall come the day when our institutions will be strong in the 
resources which an intelligent and consecrated people have set 
apart for purposes of education, and the day of our struggles with 
stinted means for great work will have passed away. How to organize 
for this renovated sentiment, how to promote it, this is our ques- 
tion. The present writer, whose humble labors in this direction are 
but incipient and must be brief, was anxious, at the Convention, to 
cast this task upon one younger and stronger, with prospect of years 
in which to carry it to proximately satisfactory results. This wish 
was not permitted him. In pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Convention, the Baptist Educational Commission became “Amer- 
ican,” and assumed functions commensurate with the title. As re- 
quested by the Convention, it has proceeded to call local conventions 
of similar character, of which two or three are just now to be held. 
In due time perhaps another National Convention will be called, and 
the question will then come to its ultimate solution whether American 
Baptists will give to their work in education the stimulus and power 
of a common cause. 


Sewa.t §. Currina. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 








LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN LELAND. 


The Writings of the late Elder John Leland, including some Events 
in his Life, written by himself, with additional Sketches. By Miss 
L. F. Grzenz, Lanesboro’ Mass. New York, 1845. 


ite is now upwards of thirty years, the average period of a genera- 

tion, since a man, known chiefly as an itinerant Baptist preacher, 
venerated for advanced age and a patriarchal aspect, and more 
for the labor of sixty-seven years in the promotion of personal reli- 
gion among men, and in the vindication of the civil and religious 
rights of all men,’ passed away from earth in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts. After this lapse of time probably no clergyman con- 
temporary with him, of any denomination, has lingering so far behind 
him a fresher and more honored memory among the scenes of his 
more immediate personal influence than he. It seems fit that a man 
who felt pressing so strongly upon him the call “ Go, preach, baptize,” 
that he travelled, chiefly by such modes as were in use half a century 
ago, distances that, in the aggregate, would more than three times 
girdle the globe, preaching as he went to congregations ranging from 
ten to ten thousand, and whose direct efforts in the cause of religious 
liberty were probably as effective as those of any other in any land 
since the time of Roger Williams, should hold an honored place in 
the memory of that now large and prosperous Christian body within 
which these labors were performed. 


1 His epitaph on his monument. 
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John Leland was of the fifth generation in descent from Henry 
Leland,’ who emigrated from England in 1652. He was born in 
Grafton, Massachusetts, May 14,1754. In his early years he was 
distinguished for a thirst for learning, which made him a ready pro- 
ficent in the branches taught in the common schools of his time. 
The minister and doctor both discovered his early promise, and 
were importunate with his father to educate him at college, each for 
his own profession, while he himself resolved, if possible, to be a 
lawyer. But all their wishes for a liberal education for him came to 
no result; and beyond his common school books, the Bible, with 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
were all the books he had with which to gratify a remarkable fond- 
ness for reading. At the age of eighteen the spirit of God called 
after him and drew him into his life work; his conversion and his 
call to preach being one and the same event. 


I was [he says in his autobiography] in almost all evil, full of vanity, 
exceedingly attached to frolicking and foolish wickedness. In the sum- 
mer of 1772, when returning from my frolics, the words sounded from 
the sky, ‘‘ You are not about the work you have got to do!” The last 
time I heard these sounds I stood amazed; and turning my eyes upward 
it seemed that there was a work of more weight than a mountain, which 
I had yet to perform. The world and all that was in it appeared of 
small consequence. With no unusual horror of mind, without dread of 
damnation, the charms of those youthful diversions, which had been 
sweeter to me than the honeycomb, lost all their sweetness, nor could I 
conceive how there could be any pleasure in them. 


Hearing, Elhanen Winchester, then a young Baptist preacher 
visiting that vicinity, deepened his impressions, as did also the con- 
version of a young female associate of his in the dance. At her 
baptism he was greatly affected, and then and there vowed to forsake 
all sinful ways, and seek the Lord, if he would direct him how. 
“From this time down, fifteen months,” he writes, “a volume might 
be written on the views, exercises, and conflicts of my mind.” 

Hope seemed first to dawn in his mind in connection with a love 
which he felt to other young converts. With a very feeble hope he 


1 Lieutenant Governor Aaron Leland, of Vermont, was a descendant of Henry Leland 
through Hopestill, John, Samuel, and Asa, The line of descent of Rev. John Leland was 
through Ebenezer, James, and James. The records of Dorchester, Mass., show that Henry 
Leland united with the church in that town in 1653. Soon afterwards he settled a tract of 
land subsequently named Sherburne. In 1847 I aided Judge Leland, of Roxbury, in tracing 
the descendants of Henry Leland, and we ascertained that their number at that time could 
not be less than fifteen thousand. Letter of Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., (himself a descendant - 
of Henry Leland). 
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began to pray in small meetings. About this time the parish min- 
ister held a preaching at his father’s house. After the sermon, in 
which he thought the preacher “muddy about salvation freely by 
grace,” he obeyed a strong impulse to express his objection and sug- 
gest, a different interpretation to the texts quoted; after which the 
preacher invited him to discuss the subject further with him, which 
he did with much diffidence for three quarters of an hour, chiefly 
asking questions, the people all listening. Feeling then an irresisti- 
ble impression to pray, from which his diffidence held him back, he 
was encouraged to proceed by one of the young converts asking him 
- to pray. He had not proceeded far before the preacher, his father, 
and all those whose presence had embarrassed him, were out of his 
way. “I felt,” he says “strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus. Prayer being closed, I felt impelled to give the people a 
word of exhortation, which was the first attempt of the kind that 
I ever made.” 

With much diffidence and many trials he began to exhort and even 
preach. Sometimes, filled with horror, he would resolve never to 
try again, but when another opportunity came he would feel better 
and yield to his impression to go on. “One hour,” he says “I 
would entertain a comfortable hope that my sins were pardoned ; the 
next, nearly give up all hope, fearing that my exercises were self- 
learned; the third be impelled that I must preach, or perish. Ever 
as my mind was exercised about my own salvation it was agitated 
about preaching. 

These conflicts and trials continued for about two years, gradually 
tending towards a settled conviction of mind as to his spiritual state 
and his duty, until, in June 1774, he ventured to offer himself as a 
candidate for baptism. ‘I was,” he says “extremely dark in my 
mind; but when I gave my relation I had this hope that the preacher 
would discern it and reject me.” But the preacher did not reject 
him and he resolved to goon. At the baptism the preacher requested 
his assistance in raising and leading the female candidates. The peo- 
ple said, “ John has begun; he will keep on.” He said, ‘‘ Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved me;” and felt strengthened in his way. 
Within a month of his baptism he preached for the first time toa 
Sunday congregation. His description of it is worth preserving. 


On Sunday, the 20th of June, I went to meeting at Grafton, where 
there was no preacher. My mind was greatly embarrassed about preach- 
ing, and my prayer was that I might know my duty. The words of the 
prophet came to my mind, ‘There is none to guide her of all the sons 
she hath brought forth.’’ Having a Bible in my pocket I drew it out and 
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opened, without design, to Malachi ii: ‘‘This commandment is for you. ~ 
If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart to give glory unto 
my name, saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse upon you.” 
It arrested my conscience. Attempts to evade the force of it were all in 
vain. I must open my mouth and give glory to the name of God, or his 
curse would fall upon me. Fearing the hot displeasure of the Lord, I 
rose in great distress and having read Malachi iii. 16, 17, I offered to 
speak alittle from the text. At first my mind was somewhat bewildered, | 
but continuing, I enjoyed such freedom of thought and utterance as I 
never had before. One of the old Christians prayed and thanked God 
for what he had discovered in the young man. At noon time I was all 
delight. My burden of soul which had borne me down so long and so 
low was all gone. But when the people collected for afternoon worship 
my spirits sank within me. I retired into a field and fell down upon my 
face by a fence, full of dismay; but suddenly the words which God 
spake to Joshua, ‘“ Why liest thou upon thy face? up!” gave me to 
understand that there was no place for me in indolence. I went to the 
meeting house and tried again, but made miserable work of it. I con- 
tinued, however, to preach as doors opened. 


The question now came before him for final settlement, of an entire 
devotion to the work. 


From a sense of my insufficiency I trembled at the work; but what 
was said to a king in another case was now spoken to a feeble youth: ‘‘ Be 
strong and let not your hands be weak, for your work shall be rewarded.” 
I finally surrendered, and devoted my time and talents to the work of 
the ministry, without evasion or mental reservation. 


From this beginning, June 20, 1774, at the age of twenty, he con- 
tinued to preach in neighboring towns as he was requested. Soon 
after he made a tour of about forty miles, preaching as he went to 
little congregations. The resulting conversion of one young woman 
was an encouragement to him. A few months after his baptism he . 
united with the Baptist church in Bellingham, of which the minister" 
who administered the ordinance was pastor, which, about six months 
later, gave him a license, as he writes, “to do what I had for a year 
before been doing.” 

In 1775-6 he made a tour of exploration to Virginia, preaching, 
both going and returning. September 30, 1776, he married the 
worthy companion and help of his life, Sarah Devine, of Hopkinton, 

1 He was baptized by Rev. Noah Alden. Eleven years later Mr. Alden baptized Mr. Le- 
Jand’s kinsman, Aaron Leland, afterwards Rev. and Lieutenant Governor of Vermont. Eight 
years before the baptism of the first Leland he had baptized Bial Ledoyt, who gathered the 
First Baptist Church in Woodstock, Connecticut, and was a successful gospel laborer in that 


region, and\also for several years in New Hampshire as pastor of the ancient church in New- 
port, in that state. 
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Massachusetts, and immediately set off with her to a Virginia home, 
settling, March, 1777, in Culpepper county. He joined the church 
in Mount Poney, in that county, and engaged to preach there half 
the Sundays. In August, 1777, he was ordained by the simple choice 
of the church, without the imposition of hands of a presbytery. As 
this was a departure from customary usage he was not at that time 
generally fellowshipped by the Virginia churches. This, however, did 
not hinder his going and preaching, which he constantly did, and to 
large congregations; travelling as far south as Pedee river, in South 
Carolina, and returning early in 1778. But this itinerating tendency 
not meeting the conceptions of his church, of the pastoral relation, 
he concluded his “stay there was nota blessing to the people. I 
was,” he says “too young and too roving to be looked up to asa 
pastor.” Difficulties arose, and barely obtaining a letter of dismis- 
sion and recommendation he removed to Orange county, where he 
resided as long as he remained in the state. Here, he says, he com- 
menced his labors with ardor, travelling, and preaching frequently 
twelve or fourteen times a week to multitudes. On one of these 
tours, after an evening preaching, a lady applied to him for baptism. 
She informed him that her husband had threatened to “whip her 
within an inch of her life, if she was ever baptized, and to kill any 
man that should baptize her.” But having seen Leland once and 
taken a liking to him he had made an exception in his favor; and 
now she proposed to take the risk. ‘“ Well,” he said “if you will 
venture your back, I will my head;” and baptized her. “1 heard 
afterwards,” he writes, “that he whipped her; but the head of John 
the Baptist is not taken off yet.” 

About this time when out on a preaching tour, his horse unexpect- 
edly failing him when his appointments required him in one day to 
go twenty miles, preach and return, he fulfilled his appointment, per- 
forming the necessary travel on foot. He writes: 


In June, 1779, the first camp meeting that I ever heard of was attended 
in Caroline county. By arrangement eight or ten Baptist preachers held 
the meeting three days and nights; but as nothing extraordinary followed 
it was not repeated. Some years after this these meetings arose in the 
southwest, and have spread all over the United States. 


Mr. Leland complained in these early years of his ministry that from 
the twentieth of June, 1774 (the date of his first public sermon), until 
November 1779, he had, as a special trial, a sensible lack of longing 
desire and holy zeal for the salvation of souls. Up to the last of 
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these dates it does not appear that any extensive revival attended 
his labors. But of the period then commencing, he writes: 


Now for the first time I knew what it was to travail in birth for 
the conversion of sinners. The words of Rachel to Jacob were the 
words of my heart to God, ‘‘ Give me children or else I die.” For eight 
months I had the spirit of prayer to a degree beyond what I ever had it 
in my life, and if I mistake not my preaching savored of the same spirit. 
My field of preaching was from Orange down to York, about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. From November 1779 to July 1780, [which, he 
afterwards wrote, was the coldest winter America ever experienced], | 
baptized one hundred and thirty, the chiefest of which professed to be 
the seals of my ministry. As this was the first time that ever such a 
work attended my ministry it was refreshing indeed ; nor can I think of 
it now, [written in his old age] without soft emotions of heart. Mat- 
thew Wood, Robert Stacy, and Thomas Cheesman, all preachers after- 
wards, were children of this revival. 


He relates several incidents of interest, in connection with his 
labors in this work. On one occasion just as he had read his text 
he was interrupted by a Virginia cavalier, one Colonel Harwood, with 
six comrades, under pretence of civil authority. “Sir,” said the 
Colonel, “I am come to stop you from preaching here to-day.” 
“Without any time to think,” Mr. Leland writes, “I gave a heavy 
stamp on the floor, and said, ‘In the name of God forbear!’” After 
a colloquy between him and several gentlemen and ladies present, all 
appearing to have been on a social equality, the Colonel and his party 
left. When he returned home his mother asked him, “ Well Neddy, 
what did the man say to you?” ‘Why he stamped at me, and 
made no more of me than if I had been a dog! I'll have no more to 
do with them.” 


Captain Robert Howard, of York, had a beautiful and pious wife 
whom he adored. She wished to be baptized, but as he was a vestry- 
man in the church he opposed it. Ata time, however, she came for- 
ward and was baptized. When he heard of it he called for his carriage 
and took his cow-skin and said he would lash me out of the country. 
His sister said to him, “ Brother Bobby, Mr. Leland isa large man, and 
will be too much for you!” “I know it,” said the Captain, ‘but he will 
not fight.” His wife made answer, “Perhaps he may; he goes well 
armed, and if he should wound you in the heart, you would fall before 
him.” “Ah!” he said, “I know nothing of this heart work.” “I wish 
you may, my dear,” she replied. 


He abandoned his purpose, and was soon converted and baptized. 
At the close of this revival period, while preaching a farewell 
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sermon to the converts in York county, preparatory to his return 
home, he was taken with a violent fever, which disabled him from 
preaching for eighteen months. Reports went home that he was dead, 
and a funeral sermon was preached for him. He so far recovered as 
to be able in six weeks to be carried home. But his mind was exceed- 
ingly depressed. “My hope for heaven was shaken to the centre. 
The fear that I had been governed by an ambitious spirit, like Jehu, 
was great. But after I was tried I saw brighter days.” 

When he recovered so as to resume his labors, the excitements of 
the war, the surrender of Cornwallis in the very scene of the recent 
revival, and then the succeeding unsettled condition of the country, 
all combined to cause a general declension of religion in all that part 
of Virginia. Among several facts of interest occurring in this time, 
he mentions being called eighteen miles to preach a funeral sermon 
on the occasion of the death of a young child. “At this meeting 
three persons were first awakened, who became and lived shining 
Christians. This,” he adds, “was the first fruits of my labor in 
Louisa [county], where afterwards the Lord gave mea rich harvest.” 
We have heard the question asked, was a conversion ever known to 
occur from a funeral service ? 

In 1784 he travelled and preached north as far as Philadelphia, 
where he stayed six weeks, and was permitted to baptize some fruits 
of his preaching; and late in the same year he made another tour 
one hundred and fifty miles in the opposite direction as far as Dismal 
Swamp. Early the next year he repeated his last tour, “ ranging and 
preaching much more than before.” 

In this year (1785) a revival broke out in Powhatan county. In 
the following year, (1786), he appointed a large circuit of meetings 
on the border of Louisa and Goochland counties, including a special 
view to a place called Hodger’s Seats, under an impression that God 
would work there. Travelling from an association meeting through 
Goochland, “where many people seemed to be on the alert for 
heaven,” he came to Mr. Hodgers’ and found a large assembly wait- 
ing for him. He says: 

I introduced worship, by singing a hymn, “Oh that my load of sin were 
gone.” All of a sudden it seemed as if something fell from heaven upon 
the people. For some time I could not speak for weeping. My sermon 
was hardly middling, but the effect was amazing. Some were crying out, 
some were on their knees, and others were prostrate on the floor. Within 
a few weeks forty were baptized here, nearly all fruits of that meeting. 


In June, 1787, Mr. Leland accepted a regular ordination by the 
imposition of hands of a presbytery. “ By this,” he says, “ not only 
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was a union effected between me and others, it was a small link in 
the chain of events which produced a union among all the Baptists of 
Virginia not long afterwards.” He here refers to that important 
event in the history of Virginia Baptists, the union of the Regular 
and Separate Baptists. Mr. Leland’s first associations were with the 
Separates, who originated with “ New Light” preachers from New 
England. Bit the Separates tending to what was then called 
Arminianism (though in fact not differing much from respectable 
Calvinism of our day) his doctrinal views must have drawn him into 
sympathy with the Regular Baptists who were more strict Calvinists 
on the London Confession, and finally brought him to an acceptance 
of what was then, as well as now, deemed essential to a regular 
ordination, the laying on of hands of a presbytery. And in all 
probability his influence, then great among Virginia Baptists, helped 
to bring about that union which was consummated in the very year of 
his ordination; a union effected on the basis of the London Con- 
fession, with a saving clause. The first history of it was written by 
Leland in his Virginia Chronicle, from whom Semple no doubt took 
it, while Benedict, Cutting, and others have derived it from Semple. 

The years 1787-9 are remarkable for probably the most extensive 
and powerful work of grace in Virginia in the latter part of the cen- 
tury; in which Mr. Leland was a prominent instrument. The limits 
he gives it are from October 1787 to March 1789. We cannot with- 
hold space to an abridgement of his account of this great work as 
related to his labors. 


In 1787, old Colonel Harris, (it was the Virginia Baptist patriarch, 
Samuel Harris, familiarly known by his former title,) made me a 
visit. His coming called out a vast crowd of ministers and people. His 
eyes, his every motion, was preaching; but after reading his text his mind 
was so dark that he could not preach, and of course the lot fell on me. 
From my house Colonel Harris went down to Spottsylvania, where the 
work of the Lord, like a mighty torrent, broke out under his preaching. 
A few weeks after I went down through Spottsylvania and Caroline 
[counties]. On my return through Caroline, after I had been preaching, 
I sat in the door-yard of a friend’s house, conversing ; but here astrange 
solemnity seized my mind, and a strong drawing of soul inspired my 
breast, such as I had not enjoyed for some years. I soon lost sight of 
my company, and was conversant at the throne of grace. This frame 
continued, with some abatements, till I returned home two days after- 
wards. Before my arrival, I gained an evidence that God would work 
in Orange. Having this confidence, I addressed myself to the work of 
the ministry with fresh courage. There was a dancing school, set up in 
the vicinity, which was much in my way. On Sunday, after the sermon 
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I told the people that I had opened a dancing school which I would 
attend one quarter gratis; that I would fiddle the tune the angels sing, 
if they would dance repentance on their knees. The dancing school 
gave way, and my meetings were thronged. Solemnity, sighs, and tears 
soon appeared. The last Sunday in October I began to baptize, and the 
work prevailed greatly. The region which I occupied in this revival 
was more than twenty miles square, including the corners of Orange, 
Culpepper, Spottsylvania, and Louisa counties. When the work seemed 
to languish in one neighborhood, it would break out in another, and con- 
sequently there was a continual fall of the heavenly rain from October 
1787 till March 1789, during which time I baptized about four hundred ; 
precisely three hundred of them were in 1788, more than I have ever 
baptized in any other year. 


Some incidents of this ingathering can hardly be refused a record 
here. 


In the south part of Orange, a man took his gun, with the expressed 
intention of killing me. He had given his consent that his wife should 
be baptized, and the meeting was appointed for the purpose. But when 
we had come to the water, and I had taken her hand to lead her into 
the water, there was an alarm that he was coming with his gun. While 
a detachment of the congregation went to pacify him, I thought, now or 
never, and baptized her. No mischief followed. 

In another part of Orange, a woman wuo was in the habit of intimacy 
with myself and wife, invited me to preach in her house on a certain 
evening. When we reached the gate, her son, who was a captain, having 
been reproved by his mother and taken offence at it, met us, and said I 
should not preach there. I asked him if he thought he was right. 
“No,” he said, ‘I know I am wrong, and I expect to be damned for it; 
but I have said it and shall stand to my word.” His father came out 
and desired us to go in, the house was his, not his son’s. The woman 
was at a loss; I hesitated, but at length went in. As the people began 
to collect the captain withdrew with threatenings. After I arose to open 
the meeting with singing, he came rushing into the house like a bear 
robbed of her whelps, sprang upon the bed, and stepping off the bed 
with his arm extended and his sword glittering, exclaimed, “ Let me kill 
the d——d rascal!” As he made astroke at me the point of the sword 
hit the joists, and he behaved like an awkward soldier. The case was 
this: my wife, who was seated near the head of the bed, when she saw 
the captain with his sword drawn back to give the thrust, like a female 
angel, sprang like the lightning of heaven, clasped her arms within his 
elbow around his body, locked her hands together, and held him like a 
vice till he was disarmed. We then took a lantern, went into the street 
and finished the meeting. As God would have it, a young man and a 
young woman dated their change from that meeting. 

As I was returning from Fredericksburg, in the lower part of Orange, 
a young man had married, and brought his bride to his father’s, where @ 
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was music and dancing. I stopped in the road, when the groom came 
out and wished me to drink a sling with him. I asked him, What is 
that noise I hear in the house? He answered, it was a fiddle. I asked 
him to bring it to me. But as he did not I went into the house. By 
that time the fiddle was out of sight, and all was still. I told them, if 
fiddling and dancing was serving God, to proceed, and if I could gain 
conviction I would join them.. As they declined, I told them I would 
serve God in my way, and, having prayed, I took my leave. The next 
week I was sent for to come and preach at the same house. The power 
of the Lord was present to heal. In a few weeks numbers were con- 
verted, whom I baptized in a stream near the house. 

At another time I had a meeting in Louisa, when something seemed 
to descend on the people, as at Mr. Hodger’s, but the effects were not so 
great. The next day was very cold, and five were to be baptized. 
While Mr. Bowles was preaching I composed the hymn, 


Christians, if your hearts be warm, 
Ice and snow can do no harm. 


At an association in Caroline two others with myself were chosen to 
preach on Sunday. When my turn came I felt every way unprepared. 
I was hoarse with a cold, and exceedingly barren in spirit. I therefore 
declined, and another took my place. While he was preaching I doubted 
whether I was right, and resolved that as soon as he had finished I would 
do what I could. My voice and mind both improved, and I preached 
about forty minutes. The people were greatly affected. On account of 
a similitude used, together with the shortness of the discourse, it was 
called the “ ginger-cake sermon.” In the subsequent relations of candi- 
dates for baptism, no fewer than fifteen made reference to the “ ginger- 
cake sermon.” 


Mr. Leland, in his later years, often reproduced the illustrations of 
his earlier preaching. The writer remembers hearing from him in 
his boyhood a “ ginger-cake” illustrution, doubtless the same that is 
referred to above. The point was the unwillingness of some persons 
to accept the evidence of conversion that they have. A man, wishing 
to please his children, brings from market a ginger-cake which he 
divides among them. One of them, imagining himself less liberally 
dealt with than the others, in a pet crushes his piece in his hands and 
throws it upon the floor. But after sulking awhile, finding he will 
get no other and no more, he concludes to gather up the crumbs and 
make the most of what he has. 

While in Virginia, Mr. Leland stood high among a list of strong 
men. Harris and Thomas were then veterans; a younger class, with 
whom he was more intimately associated, were the Craigs, Waller, a 
close friend of Leland’s whose baptisms were more than two thousand, 
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Webber, another of his near friends, Burns, Ford, Greenwood, and 
others. Semple says of him: 


As a preacher he was probably the most popular of any that ever 
resided in the state. He is unquestionably a man of fertile genius. His 
memory is so retentive that by a single reading he will store up more of 
the contents of a book than many would by a dozen careful perusals. It 
is probable that his knowledge derived from books, taken in the agere- 
gate, is surpassed by few in this day. 


He was noted among his contemporaries as a writer. When the 
Baptist General Committee, of which the venerable Harris was chair- 
man, wished to present a letter of congratulation to Washington, 
on his election to the presidency, Leland was their scribe. He was 
designated by his brethren to prepare a history of the Baptists 
in the state; but in consequence of his removal to New England 
the work fell into other hands, and was finally brought out by Semple. 
He, however, published in the year of his leaving the state, a valua- 
ble contribution to that history—a considerable pamphlet, entitled 
“The Virginia Chronicle.” 

In the year 1790 he made a journey into New England to visit his 
father, as usual preaching as he went, and baptizing thirty-two persons. 
In the spring of the next year he left Virginia, with his family, to 
settle in Massachusetts, having during his residence there of fifteen 
years, preached three thousand and nine sermons, baptized seven 
hundred persons, leaving behind him two large churches gathered 
under his own labors, one in Orange, the county of his residence, of 
three hundred, and the other in Louisa of two hundred members. 
In his “ letter of valediction” he says of these baptisms, “ the chiefest 
of whom God has graciously given me as the seals of my ministry.” 
Of his labors and privations he says, “in the day the drought con- 
sumed me, and the frost by night; my head has often been filled with 
dew and my locks with the drops of the night. The love of my God 
and the worth of immortal souls has stimulated my heart and borne 
me up under all the pressure of mobs, tumults, reproaches, and con- 
tentions.” The family went by ship from Fredericksburg to New 
London, encountering as soon as they entered the open ocean, a ter- 
rible storm and a severe gale that lasted fifteen hours. Their 
escape from shipwreck and total destruction was narrow indeed, and 
was ascribed by the captain solely to the prayers of Mr. Leland. 
After a stay of some weeks in New London, during which his wife, 
worn with the cares and labors of their removal, and especially the 
perils of their voyage, was brought near to death. When she 
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recovered they went to Conway, Massachusetts, where his father then 
lived, and, after a residence there of a few months he settled in 
Cheshire, which, with temporary exceptions, was his home the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In a sermon preached in Cheshire, on his seventieth birth-day, 
he says: 


When I came here in 1792, there was a large and flourishing church, 
ministered to by Elder Peter Werden, called New Providence Grant (a 
section of Cheshire since known as Stafford’s Hill). There was also a 
Six Principle church. The church which I joined, and whereof I am 
nov a member, had dissented from the Six Principle church, and con- 
tained about seventy members. For the first seven years that I preached 
among them there were some small revivings, insomuch that about 
seventy were added. In the fall and winter of 1799 and 1800, such a 
heavenly shower descended, that more than two hundred were added in 
six months. 


This period was long remembered as “the great reformation.” 


Two revivals have since that time taken place in Cheshire, besides 
scattering drops, one in 1811 and the other in 1823. I have baptized 
more than three hundred and thirty-three in Cheshire and its environs, 
My labors have not been confined to this town. In Conway, Pownal, 
Adams, Hancock, and other places, I have baptized more than three 
hundred. The whole number that I have baptized (1821) is thirteen 
hundred and fifty-two. Some of them have been men of wealth, men of 
rank, and ladies of quality; but the chief part have been in the middle 
and lower grades of life. Ten or twelve of them have engaged to preach. 


During the first few years of his residence in Cheshire, and before 
the great revival above mentioned, he had a week-day appointment 
at ‘Deacon Wood's.” On his way there his mind was so solemnized 
that he could hardly walk, and when he arose to speak he could 
hardly stand. Of the thousands of sermons he preached, he gave 
that the preference for solemnity of mind, discovery of heavenly 
things, and flow of words; yet but small effects followed. One per- 
son alone was converted. But, writing thirty-four years afterwards, 
he says, “since that meeting I have baptized fifty-seven grandchildren 
and great grandchildren of that same Deacon Wood.” - 

Before that great revival broke out he had made one tour to Vir- 
ginia, and projected another, and had so far matured his plans as to 
send on appointments for the first hundred miles. Having made all 
his arrangements two weeks before those meetings were to begin, he 
made appointments to preach in Cheshire every day or night of those 
two weeks. He found his soul filled with peace and holy longings 
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for the salvation of souls, as if with the presence of a heavenly visi- 
tant, and again and again the words were injected into his mind, 
“ The Lord will work.” At the time he had set, he started on his 
Virginia tour, but the people followed him in crowds to his meetings, 
within the first few miles of home. After he had fulfilled the ap- 
pointments he had made he turned back home, having been absent 
twenty days, preached twenty sermons, and baptized thirteen per- 
sons. He found “the work had broken out like a rushing flood,” 
and preached every day and night till the March following. 

In 1800 he made a tour through a part of New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the South Eastern and central parts of Massachu- 
setts; preaching as many sermons as he was absent days. In this 
tour he visited eight preachers whose ages averaged over eighty 
years, the venerable Backus being one of them. 

In 1801 he travelled to Washington, D. C., in charge of the cele- 
brated ‘mammoth cheese” which was sent by the people of Cheshire 
to President Jefferson. As usual he preached as he went. ‘TI had 
large congregations,” he says, “led in part by curiosity to hear the 
‘Mammoth Priest,’ as I was called.” Mr. Jefferson treated him 
with much deference, among other things, taking him into the Senate 
Chamber. It happened to be just as the sitting was opened, so that 
he heard the chaplain’s prayer. Leland never had any liking to 
paid chaplains, and now the case was not improved by the prayers 
being read, the chaplain being an Episcopalian; Mr. Jefferson, after 
they went away, asked him his judgment of it. He replied, he 
thought it would be a happy thing if the chaplain had the eyes of a 
goose. Mr. Jefferson wishing an explanation, he said, “A goose can 
look up with one eye, while he looks down with the other.” 

Several comparatively barren years following here he writes, 


In the winter of 1806-7 I sunk into great distress of mind on account 
of my preaching, fearing that its barrenness was owing to improper 
addresses. I visited the Methodist ministers and conversed with them, 
but got no light. The Gillite mode of addressing sinners seemed a 
little different from the New Testament mode. The Hopkinsian method 
appeared as if it took all the wisdom of God to devise a way for an 
honorable pretence to damn men. Fuller only cast another bundle of 
straw upon the fire. So that this question, How is a congregation of 
sinners to be addressed? fell with such distress upon my mind that I 
could ‘hardly contain myself. But in the midst of my difficulties I had 
a meeting at a school house ; in the time of service my soul got into the 
trade winds, and without consulting Gill, Hopkins, Fuller, or Wesley, I 
addressed the young people in a way I never can unless God helps me. 
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The spirit of God fell upon'them. Soon after five of them came forward 
and confessed Christ. 


In December 1813, he set out on a tour to Virginia, being gone - 
till the summer of 1814. Of this tour he says: 


I was in the state eighty days, in which time I travelled seven hun- 
dred miles, and preached seventy times. I never had before, I never 
have since, and never expect to preach to as many people in so short a 
time. The kindness of the people to their old friend, whom they had 
not seen for sixteen years, was unbounded. 


On his return he preached in Philadelphia, in Dr. Staughton’s 
meeting house, the evening before the first meeting of the Baptist 
Triennial Convention. He writes: 


After my return home, I went into the Genessee country to see my 
children; and late in the fall I sold my residence in Cheshire, with a 
view to move westward; [he was then sixty years old], but before I 
had made any purchase, as I was travelling for that purpose, the beast 
on which I rode, like Balaam’s ass, not only crushed my feet, but threw 
me upon the ground and fell upon me, which broke my leg. After nearly 
a fortnight I was carried home inasleigh. The old bone was a long 
time growing and strengthening and I was reduced very low. This dis- 
aster entirely defeated my purpose of moving west. My family advised 
me to purchase the place where I now live, [in New Ashford, a few 
miles from his previous home] which with great reluctance I consented 
to, and was drawn in a sleigh on bare ground to my new home. After 
my leg got well enough, and my strength sufficient, I began to preach 
again, leaning on my staff. 

Some years after he sold his New Ashford place, and purchasing 
another in Cheshire, he remained there till by the death of his wife, 


he was left alone. 
In 1819, when he was sixty-six he writes : 


The number of sermons which I have preached is not far from eight 
thousand. The number of Baptist ministers whom I have personally 
known is nine hundred and sixty-two. Those whom I have heard 
preach three hundred and three. Those who have died three hundred. 
The number that have visited me at my house two hundred and seven. 
The pamphlets which I have written and published about thirty. 


Six years later, when he was seventy-one, he wrote: 


I have preached in four hundred and thirty-six meeting houses, thirty- 
seven court houses, several capitols, many academies and school houses, 
barns, tobacco houses, dwelling houses, and many hundreds of times on . 
stands in the open air. 
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December 1826, he writes, “The summer past spent chiefly 
travelling and preaching. I have attended three associations, the 
jubilee, and funeral of three presidents, one four days’ meeting, 
preached eiglity-one times, and seen eighty-six Baptist ministers.” 

March 25, 1827: ‘‘ Baptized ten candidates. I have now living 
eighty-two descendants, including children, grand-children, and 
great-grand-children. A few of my posterity have died at their 
respective homes; but I have never had a coffin or a death at 
my house.” 

This year seems to have been a year of active ministerial labor. 
One of his entries is, “‘Preached this day to a large concourse and 
baptized eleven.” And another, “preached to nearly one thou- 
sand people and baptized six.” That year he baptized one hundred 
and seven. 

December 7, 1828, he writes, “This day, for the first time, I bap- 
tized a man in a font, in the city of Albany. During my stay in 
Albany, which was four days, I was introduced to three governors.” 

The year 1831, when he was seventy-seven, was a season of minis- 
terial activity in a revival in Hancock. During the year he baptized 
forty-one, 

May 14, 1834, he writes, “I am this day fourscore years old ; have 
just returned from Chatham, thirty miles off, where I preached three 
times at the opening of a meeting house, and this day at Cheshire to 
six hundred people by estimation.” 

These notes indicate a remarkable energy and vigor in his 
advanced age. And thus it was to the close of his life. From 
seventy to beyond eighty years old, he probably averaged more 
sermons a week than the most of the settled pastors. This activity 
appears in other respects. A large number of addresses for various 
public occasions, spoken and published, letters to public men, and 
various other writings, bear date after he was seventy years old. 
The last published address of his was delivered at Bennington, 
Vermont, August 16, 1839, when he was eighty-five, 

It was only in these later years of his life that any now living had 
personal knowledge of him. The present writer has recollections of 
him as far back as 1824, when he was seventy years old, No doubt 
those who knew him in his prime could see a decline in his power as 
a preacher, but those who knew him only as he was from seventy to 
eighty, never thought of him as an old man, Go where he would, 
great numbers attended his preaching and heard him with interest. 
And this large attendance on his preachitig, was as creditable to the 
hearers as to the preacher. <A sensational preacher he was not, nor 
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a mere bundle of eccentricities. He was no Lorenzo Dow. Frothy 
declamation formed no part of the staple of his popularity. He 
quotes in one of his pamphlets, “The common people heard him 
gladly.” This he had a right to believe of himself, as he undoubtedly 
sought to have it true of himself. But mingling with the crowd of 
common people were often the solid, substantial citizens, leaders of 
the people, educated and thinking men, judges, legislators, and espe- 
cially other preachers. The most discriminating and thoughtful 
hearers listened to him with the most interest and attention. He 
said when he was seventy, “I have had the honor, if honor it be, of 
preaching to two or three presidents or ex-presidents of the United 
States; to a number of governors, and one king (Indian). I have 
preached to nine hundred Baptist ministers, and to how many of 
other denominations I know not.” His sermons, though long, seldom 
less than an hour and a half, were never wearisome to his hearers, 
as they must have been had they been merely diffuse, verbose decla- 
mation. It has been related of him that he once spent a Sunday 
with Dr. Gano, of Providence, preaching in the meeting house of 
the First Baptist church. Before he commenced the doctor informed 
him that his congregation was not accustomed to long services, his 
own sermons being usually limited to half an hour. Mr. Leland 
accepted the suggestion with apparent acquiescence, and proceeded 
with his sermon, for about half an hour, when he paused, and gravely 
informed the congregation of what “Brother Gano” had told him, 
and gave those who were weary liberty to retire. It was easy to 
see that his sermon was only well ‘begun, and no one retiring, he 
went on about an hour longer. 

We have made considerable effort by questioning our own memory 
as well as that of others, and by a careful study of his life and pub- 
lished writings, to definitely fix the elements of Mr. Leland’s extra- 
ordinary popularity and personal influence as a preacher. Un- 
doubtedly the first and fundamental element was his own personal 
piety, which impressed all who knew him, and most those who knew 
him best. Semple said of him, “ His intimate friends believe that 
among his other singularities, he is singularly pious.” To this 
agrees the testimony of aged persons now living who knew him as a 
neighbor and friend. His public prayers breathed a deeply reverent, 
humble, and earnest spirit, fervent in importunity, impressing all 
with a conviction of habitual intercourse with heaven. Another 
element of power in his preaching was its biblical character. Free 
expositions, lucid, graphic, often quaint and original, formed usually - 
about one third part, (but sometimes the whole) of each sermon. 
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Another was its eminent evangelical character. He never failed to 
preach the gospel. He would say, “If, take my text in Genesis, 
my conclusion carries me forward to the third of John; and if I 
start in Revelation, I must run back to the same chapter.” As to 
his style, it had popular attraction in the brief, sententious form 
many of his sentences, including all the important statements, 
assumed. Though his sermons were long, neither windy verbosity, 
nor wire drawn metaphysics formed any part of them. He wrote 
down in his autobiography the day after his eightieth year was com- 
pleted, “ Brevity is the soul of wit, the nerve of argument, and the 
bone of good sense; but loquacity palsies attention, massacres time, 
and darkens counsel.” Paradoxical as it may seem, his hour and 
a half sermons were good illustrations of the quality of style he 
commends in this nervous sentence, which also is a good speci- 
men of a great many utterances of his in preaching. Often 
would thinking persons, in conversation on religious topics, repeat 
these sayings which they had heard from his lips, or heard quoted 
by others. 

The familiar character and pertinency of his illustrations was an 
important element of power with him. We have noted an example 
of this in the “ginger-cake” sermon. Another example occurs to 
memory in a sermon we heard from him in April, 1832, when he 
was seventy-eight, from Jeremiah liv. 9-10. It is a good “Old 
Testament text” from which to “preach a New Testament sermon,” 
to quote his own expression of the gospel character of his sermons, 
and he revelled in its richness, The “covenant of peace” naturally 
led him to speak of the covenant entered into by the Son of God to 
save those who are chosen in Him. He gave this illustration: A 
man engages to take a passenger through to Albany (from Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts.) They go on in safety for both parties till they 
come to the Hudson river, which is to be crossed. By some means 
the passenger falls overboard from the ferry-boat. Now the contract 
of the carrier requires him to rescue the passenger, if need be, at the 
risk of his own life, So the Son of God, having covenanted to bring 
the elect to glory, and they having fallen in Adam, must, so to 
speak, plunge in after them as low as they have fallen, sin excepted, 
and effect their redemption. 

Another sermon of his we have a distinct recollection of. It was 
preached at an association, or some similar meeting where ministers 
were present, on the parable of the net cast into the sea, Matthew 
xiii, 47-50. He dwelt largely upon the “gospel net,” and the 
‘manner in which it might be used; his illustrations of course readily 
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suggested by the parable. He said sometimes a company of fisher- 
men succeeded in gathering a sturgeon into their net among a school 
of smaller fish. They move ‘their net carefully in, and as long as the 
water is deep the big fish goes along readily with it. But just as 
they hope to secure their haul by landing the net, his sturgeon-ship 
makes a sudden turn for the deep, breaks the meshes of the net, and 
is off, large numbers of the smaller fry following him. So the gospel 
fishermen sometimes get their net around some “gineral” or “square,” 
who for a time goes well with them, until they propose to fix him in 
the church, when he breaks loose, goes back to his old ways, taking 
with him aumbers of converts of leas worldly note. On the clause 
of the text, ‘“ And shall cast them into a furnace of fire,” etc., he 
used an illustration that was fit to curdle young blood in the veins. 
He raised the question: 


Will not angels and redeemed men, as they see and know the misery 
of the lost, expressed as “ wailing and gnashing of teeth,” intercede that 
it may be ended? Well, when you make up a large fire upon the hearth, 
putting on a stick of decayed wood full of the worms that are working 
there, and when the fire gets hold of it, and the worms begin to feel the 
heat, and you hear them sin—g—g, who will say, take the stick from 
the fire? \ — 


His illustrations were often deeply impressive and solemn, like the 
above, and sometimes, too, they contained a touch of humor that 
would provoke a smile. Without doubt he sometimes intended this 
result. Semple wrote of him, “Cowper the poet says: 


“ He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, must beware 
Of lightness in his speech. 


Here Mr. Leland and the poet are at variance; he does sometimes, 
and indeed not unfrequently 


“Court the fancy with facetious tales, 


If Cowper says, So did not Paul, Leland can say, So did Whitefield, 
Rowland Hill, and others, who were among the most successful of 
preachers.” 

And, finally, whatever vaeaies the sermon might embrace, of expo- 
sition, doctrinal or practical or proverbial statement, of illustration, 
whether “ grave, gay,” or both, the closing application and exhorta- 
tion always brought all to a white light, as the lens the diverse colors 
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of the spectrum, and to a white heat as well, welding all together, 
in one solid, homogeneous, irresistible impression. Here Leland was 
indeed a power. His voice naturally strong, full, and rich, was here 
brought out in its best effect. His whole soul seemed on fire, bearing 
along himself with all his powers and his hearers too. In this part 
of his sermon he seemed to come up on another and a different level. 
His voice pitched upon another key, would rise and swell, and then 
fall and retreat, at regular intervals, like waves of the ocean, as 
they roll upon the shore; while his only gesture was to sweep his 
hands, one after the other, with full extended arm, around to his 
mouth, closing the hand as it reached his face, then stretching it out 
to its full extent, at the same time opening and spreading it, as if 
gathering his words, and sowing them in the congregation. People 
would say, “ When Leland begins to hand it out you may know 
something is coming.” 

Then his countenance ard general figure helped him. He was 
about six feet in height, spare rather than corpulent, yet muscular 
and vigorous, erect in his form, and commanding in appearance. His 
forehead was broad, slightly retreating, his nose aquiline, his eyes 
blue, not large, but bright and piercing, his mouth pleasant, yet firm 
in expression, could easily relam to a smile, and yet was suited to the 
most solemn emotions, and the most impressive or the most tender 
sentiments. Never forbidding or repulsive, with nothing of the 
austere in his manner, he yet bore himself with a natural dignity 
and courtesy which kept him from the approaches of rude familiarity. 
Staunch democrat as he always was, he never compromised the appro- 
priate dignity of the clerical profession, as it was regarded at the be- 
ginning of the century, by anything in his demeanor unbecoming to it. 

We must be indulged in a reminiscence or two further of his 
preaching. The most regular and methodical sermon that we remem- 
ber to have ever heard from him he preached when an octogenarian, 
from Zechariah xiii. 8, 9. ‘It shall come to pass that in all the 
land two parts shall be cut off and die, but the third part shall be 
left, and I will bring it through the fire and refine them, and they 
shall call on my name, and I will hear them,” etc. The “ two parts,” 
are the moralist and the open sinner ; these were separately and suf- 
ficiently illustrated and applied. -Who the “third part” are is indi- 
cated in the text, and was illustrated by applying its remaining 
clauses. When speaking upon, “They shall call upon my name,” he 
said “ The Greeks called man anthropos,—one who looks up. The 
Christian is the true anthropos, and Christ the true phil-anthropist, 
—one who loves the one that looks up.” 
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The last sermon we heard him preach was, if we rightly remem- 
ber, the fall before his death; it might have been one year earlier. 
His text was taken from the history of the last day of the life of our 
Lord, and the sermon was a running comment on the arrest, trial, 
and crucifixion. From many original and striking thoughts, we give 
one as nearly as we can recall his expression of it. After referring 
to Peter's drawing a sword and cutting off the ear of Malchus, he 
suggested the question : 


Why did not Malchus have Peter arrested and brought to trial for 
his act? I jedge' the cause was this. Suppose Malchus had had Peter 
arrested, and brought before the magistrate, and preferred his com- 
plaint: ‘‘ May it please the court, Simon Peter, the prisoner at the bar, 
has committed an assault and battery upon my person, and, with a 
sword, has cut off my right ear.” But the magistrate would have eyes 
as well as ears, and would see that the complainant had two good ears 
on his head. Then the story must be told how Jesus, arrested as a 
malefactor, performed that wonder of mercy and of power in behalf of 
one of the party that had arrested him; which would tend to cause a 
diversion among the people in his favor. So Peter was allowed to 
go free. 


We have abridged his statement, and yet have sought to preserve 
the peculiarities of expression. 

We have dwelt at so much length upon Mr. Leland in his one 
essential character, the gospel preacher, that we have little space left 
in which to present him in other sides and aspects of his character. 
It has been often affirmed and largely understood to be true that he 
was a politician, or at least a political parson. After what we have 
written, and that on the best of authority, we think our readers will 
hardly need to be assured that this is not true. We say this, not so 
much from personal knowledge, as from diligent and careful research. 
In comparison with the average country parson of his time he was 
singularly free from the political imputation. He was a strong friend 
of freedom, and especially of soul freedom. Our readers do not need 
to be informed of the ecclesiastical tyranny, armed in full legal pano- 
ply, which bore sway in New England and in Virginia, when he 
began his work of preaching. Against this he felt called upon to do 
battle, as God gave him opportunity. With ability and success, yet 
without compromising his character as a preacher, or embarrassing 
himself in his work, he did this. When he went to Virginia he 
found this oppression in possession of the machinery of law, and the 


18ome critic of Lowell has inquired if “jedge” is Yankee for “judge.” Perhaps this 
example is in point. 
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Baptists there, as they have always been, wherever there was need, 
in the front rank of opposition to it, both by action and in suffering. 
They accepted him as a leader in the conflict and the result justified 
their confidence. Without being a politician these efforts gave him 
political influence. And when, after this battle for soul freedom was 
won for that state, Virginia was called upon to act either in accepting 
or rejecting the federal constitution; he was selected as the anti- 
federalist candidate to represent his county (Orange) in the conven- 
tion which was to decide the issue for the state. His election was 
deemed sure, though Mr. Madison was the federalist candidate for 
the same county, until the citizens having assembled to hear the 
opposing candidates, Mr. Leland, convinced by Mr. Madison’s speech 
of the expediency of adopting the new constitution, announced from 
the stump his determination to vote for him, and his withdrawal from 
the canvass as an opposition candidate. This action of Mr. Leland’s 
secured Mr. Madison’s return to the convention, when his opposition 
would most assuredly have prevented it. As undeniably Madison’s 
presence and influence in the convention carried the new constitution 
through it, thus securing Virginia for it, and as without Virginia the 
nine states required for its adoption would not have been secured, a 
Virginia statesman’ publicly declared that “ the credit of the adoption 
of the constitution of the United States belonged to a Baptist clergy- 
man, formerly of Virginia, by the name of Leland.” This is the 
sum of his political action while in Virginia; our readers can judge 
whether it is creditable or discreditable to him: The providence 
of God placed him where he had the opportunity of doing a 
mighty thing for his country and for the world, and he had the rare 
sagacity and the rarer principle to do just the right thing in that 
remarkable crisis. 

In Massachusetts, had he given himself to politics as many minis- 
ters have done for years, he could have held a seat in either branch 
of the state legislature, or in Congress; or if he had wished, in each 
successively. Of these and of all possible political preferment, he 
accepted only a single election to the lower house of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, in the year 1811, and this only to seek in the 
fountain of law some amelioration of the condition under law of 
dissenters from the standing order. Here he made a characteristic 
and able speech. From this legislature some concessions were ob- 
tained in favor of religious freedom though the restrictions were not 
fully removed till more than twenty years after that. 


1J.8. Barbour, in Eulogy on James Madison. 
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At intervals during thirty years, after 1790, Mr. Leland issued six 
considerable pamphlets on the subject of religious freedom as related 
to government and law. In them all the discussion is conducted 
solely on broad and fundamental principles of political philosophy, 
with scarcely a local or temporary reference. Besides these efforts 
in this special time he was often called upon to speak on public occa- 
sions involving current or past political associations; such as Fourth 
of July, Eighth of January, Fourth of March, Sixteenth of August, 
and the like, especially in the later years of his life. Many of these 
addresses were published, and are contained in the volume of his 
writings. “But never on any occasion of this kind, did he sink the 
minister in the politician, or even the civilian. He always felt the 
responsibilities of citizenship resting upon him, but he never forgot 
his higher responsibilities and position. . He discussed fundamental 
principles in politics and governmental action, and in public and 
social morals, barely saying enough upon transient politics to show 
his own leanings; and seldom failed to show himself the minister of 
the gospel. 

Yet he had decided political convictions. In the first party crys- 
tallization under the federal constitution, he was a Jeffersoian re- 
publican ; in the later division he was a Jacksonian democrat. This 
fact gives some interest to his opinions upon two great questions of 
our day, viz: slavery, and state secession or state coercion by the 
federal government. On the first of these topics his views are 
freely expressed, especially in his “ Virginia Chronicle,” and his 
“Letter of Valediction.” Take these as specimens: 


The whole scene of slavery is pregnant with enormous evils. On the 
master’s side, pride, haughtiness, domination, cruelty, deceit, and indo- 
lence; and on the side of the slave, ignorance, servility, fraud, perfidy, 
and despair. If these, and many other evils attend it, why not liberate 
them at once? Would to heaven this were done! Something must be 
done. May heaven point out that something, and may the people be 
obedient! If they are not brought out of bondage in mercy, with the 
consent of their masters, I think they will be by judgment, against their 
consent.—[ Chronicle.| How would every benevolent heart rejoice to 
see the halcyon day appear,—the great jubilee usher in, when the poor 
slaves, with a Moses at their head, should hoist the standard, and march 
out. of bondage !—[ Letter. ] 


On the second of these questions he expressed himself, in 1833, thus : 


It is a generally received opinion that when two or more parties 
form a compact, one party cannot annul it without the concurrence of 
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the others. A withdrawal of one of the parties must be perfidious. If 
one state have the right of secession, all of them have. Suppose Lou- 
isiana should withdraw, would the other states peaceably give up the 
fifteen millions which it cost, and the sole control of the Mississippi? 
The Western States were formerly the property of the United States; 
now can it be supposed that Congress would have given the settlers of 
these lands the liberty of framing constitutions of government, and then 
to have been received into the Union, if they had entertained the most 
distant idea that any or all of them might at any time withdraw from 
the Union? . . . . While I am speaking, my heart sickens with grief at 
having the fruitful fields of Carolina, which are covered every year with 
cotton, rice, and corn, turned into slaughter pens for hum@m victims. 
Yes, the anticipated groans of the dying, the lamentations of widows 
and orphans are too much for my nerves to bear. May heaven prevent 
this possible, this too probable event ?—[ Address in Cheshire. ] 


Considering the remarkable activity of his life, Mr. Leland was a 
prolific writer. His published Life and Writings are contained in a 
small type octavo volume of 744 pages, all, except forty pages, 
from his pen; the most of which was published in his life time, a 
large portion of it as pamphlets. Of these we have not space for 
even any of the titles. Some are upon religious freedom, some on 
theological and biblical, and some on moral topics. Among them are 
a large number of poetic compositions, some of which are designated 
as hymns. Asa writer he is everywhere himself and no one else. 
His thoughts are his own, original, fresh, often striking from this 
cause, as well as from their quaintness and terseness of expression. 

His sermons, wholly unwritten before preaching, could only be 
published as they could be substantially recalled and written down. 
In this way two sermons of his were published soon after being 
preached ; one a funeral sermon, 1794, and the other an ordination 
sermon, 1806. They give a fair idea of his general style of sermon- 
izing, so far as relates to exposition, arrangement, statement, and 
illustration; the earnestness, pathos, and power of his exhortation 
and appeal, could never be written or printed. Two of his hymns 
found their way into contemporary collections soon after they were 
first published by him, and are now widely known and used, though 
few are aware of their authorship. These are, “The day is past and 
gone,” and, “ Now the Saviour stands a pleading,”—usually miscopied 
“standeth pleading.” 

The special characteristic, that which made Leland just what he 
was in every relation he sustained, and in every line of effort in 
which he acted, was his entire sufficiency in himself, independent of 
all other men, living or dead. In this respect, probably, no man 
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since Paul ever exceeded him. Tis education was what he himself 
made it. The problem of the relations of his own soul to God and 
the universe he solved alone, between himself and God. His call to . 
preach he found for himself, and no more than Paul did he confer 
with flesh and blood in regard to it. “The church,” he said, “ gave 
me a license to do what I had been doing for a year before,” and what 
we may be sure he would have continued to do, license or no license. 
His ordination, by the simple, independent voice of a single church, 
was all in the same line. And so it followed that whatever he accom- 
plished in his life, was the fruit of his sole individual effort and power, 
and for this reason, is invested with a special interest. No part of 
it could be referred to any organized or associated power behind him, 
of which he was the executive visible arm or exponent. Hence he could 
never eudure any cramping or abridgment of his own personal freedom 
of thought or action. Hence his unfitness to be a pastor, which he 
never pretended to be but a few years of his first labor in Cheshire, 
the few months of his formal pastorship in Culpepper county in Vir- 
ginia, scarcely forming an exception to the above statement. Accept- 
ing such free will offerings as came to him, and admitting, like Paul, 
the abstract right of ministerial support from the people, he could also 
say with him, “ these hands have ministered to my necessities, and of 
those that were with me.” He, with his wife, and his children as 
they grew up, depended for support upon their own labor, on their 
own farm. This general spirit led him to look coldly upon the entire 
system of associated Christian effort, which may be said to have 
originated in his time, and which is the special characteristic of the 
present age of the church. 

But this independent way of thinking and acting, this sole self-re- 
liance, while an admirable element of character in itself, if always 
carried out could not fail of taking him across the track of organized 
Christian efforts around him, as it undeniably did, making his influ- 
ence often, and in many ways, embarrassing to churches and ministers 
within its sphere. Many professors, who lacked his piety and self- 
devotion to Christian work, would quote him to sustain themselves in 
their unwillingness to unite in associated Christian efforts, and in 
their covetous refusal to help in sustaining even their own pastors in 
their work, as well as all Christian charities. 

His settled antagonism to everything that looked like the inter- 
ference of government with religion, arrayed him in opposition to all 
sabbatical laws; and this may have influenced him in the adop- 
tion of anti-sabbatical views generally. Beginning early in his life 
with the idea that the fourth commandment has no force since the 
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resurrection of Christ, he at last reached the conclusion that the New 
Testament affords no evidence of any sacredness belonging to the first 
above any other day of the week. Without doubt this weakening of 
all biblical authority for the Sunday rest had a general demoralizing 
effect where his personal influence was strongest. In justice to him, 
however, it must be said that in practical life he gave no countenance 
to Sunday desecration. His personal example was as correct in 
regard to ordinary propriety and decorum on that day, probably, as 
was common among strict believers in the Sabbath. 

His theology was gathered by himself from the Bible. In its 
essential points it coincided with Old School or Princeton Calvinism, 
He had no sympathy with the Edwardean or Hopkinsian modifica- 
tion of it. Its difficulties never seem to have troubled him, because 
he had the penetration to see that their removal would merely develop 
as great or greater difficulties behind them. How he preached his. 
doctrinal belief, may be inferred from a paragraph in his “ Letter of 
Valediction.” 


I conclude that the eternal purposes of God, and the freedom of the 
human will are both truths; and it is a matter of fact that the preaching 
which has been most blessed of God, and most profitable to men, is the 
doctrine of sovereign grace in the salvation of souls, mixed with a little of 
what is called Arminianism. These two propositions can be tolerably 
well reconciled together, but the modern misfortune is, that men often 
spend too much time in explaining away one or the other, or in fixing 
the lock-link to join them together; and by such means have but little 
time in a sermon to insist on these two great things which God blesses. 


Mr. Leland’s tendency to humor and the readiness of his wit are 
illustrated by many current anecdotes of him, of which, as specimens, 
we give two or three. 

On one of his tours he came up at night to a public house where 
he was acquainted, and where he proposed to pass the night. The 
landlord met him with a smiling countenance, and told him that 
having built a new barn he was nicely prepared to accommodate the 
clergy. “I have,” said he, ‘a very elegant stable, with all the im- 
provements, for Episcopal horses; a comfortable sort of stable for 
Presbyterian horses; while I keep the old barn for Baptist horses ; 
the feed is according to the style of stable.” “Well,” he replied, 
“everybody knows that J am a Baptist, but my horse is an 
Episcopalian.” 

On one occasion of a very cold Sunday, before meeting-houses were 
furnished with stoves, he was to preach a second sermon after another 
preacher. He had noticed the annoyance of his predecessor by 
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people leaving the house to warm themselves. When his time came 
to preach he spoke of the severity of the weather and the discomfort 
of the people, which he felt would justify all who had holes in their 
stockings in going to warm their feet; but those whose stockings 
were whole would of course be able to endure the cold! It need not 
be added that he kept his audience quiet. 

The following was recently related to us in Berkshire county as 
an authentic tradition of him. When his older sons had grown to 
be “big boys,” a hen-roost robbery had been perpetrated in thé 
neighborhood, as was supposed by certain youngsters of the vicinity, 
with whom “John, Jr.,” was suspected of being confederate. The 
sufferers came to the elder and urged him to get a revelation of the 
affair from his son, with assurances of immunity from any legal 
consequences if he would make a frank statement. “ Well,” he said, 
“he would look to it.” In due time he called in the suspected 
boy, and delivered to him the following: “John, a sinner I pity; 
an honest man is the pride of my heart; but my soul abhors a 
traitor!” and dismissed him and the subject together. 

Mr. Leland’s domestic relations were always pleasant, and harmo- 
nious with the great work of his life. His marriage, just before his 
removal to Virginia, was noticed in its place. His wife was a woman 
of great force of character, vigorous mind, and ardent piety, and 
was in all possible ways a help to him in his toils. Of her strength 
of nerve we have given an example in the prompt interposition by 
which she saved her husband from a murderous assault when he was 
preaching ; and other illustrations of the same point might be given 
had we space. When they returned to New England they brought 
with them eight children born in Virginia. In 1831, when he was 
seventy-seven, he wrote to a friend, “The wife of my youth is yet 
living; we have lived together fifty-five years. We have nine 
children, seven of whom have made a profession of religion.” Within 
the year before that he wrote to “Rev. John Taylor, who lives, 
or ought to live in the town of Regeneration, Grace Street, Penitent 
Alley, at the sign of the cross, and next to Glory:” 


Every child has left me; myself and wife keep house alone. We have 
neither Cuffee nor Phillis to help or plague us. My wife is seventy-seven 
years old, and has this season done the house-work, and from six cows 
_ has made eighteen hundred pounds of cheese, and two hundred and 
fifty pounds of butter. 


Mrs. Leland died October 5, 1837, when he was eighty-three and 
she about one year older. From that time he lived for the most part 
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with a daughter in Lanesboro’, still continuing to travel, and do the 
work of an evangelist up to the close of his life. His death occurred 
when he was away from home on a preaching tour, at North Adams, 
where he preached January 8, and died just six days after, January 
14, 1841, nearly eighty-seven years old. A business man of that 
place, who heard that last sermon, communicated to the writer his 
impression of it. Considering the age of the preacher, he thought it 
a remarkable sermon, both in its matter and its delivery. Its closing 
exhortation, his last appeal to his fellow-men, he could never forget. 


J. T. Smita. 


Warwicr Necg, R. I. 





Beas The unexpected length of some articles in this number of 
the QUARTERLY compels us to omit the Exegetical Studies and the 
Book Notices. 
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THE ROMISH AND THE PROTESTANT THEORIES 
OF MISSIONS. 


An address delivered before the Society of Missionary Inquiry of 
Brown University, June 29, 1870. 


N°? question is more interesting and important in its bearing 

upon certain disputes concerning doctrine and ritual, which 
are now agitating the church, than this: What has been the relative 
success of the two great branches of the Christian church in pro- 
pagating the gospel in new countries? 

The answer to this question, gives at least a partial solution to 
that other question: Which system conforms the more nearly to the 
spirit and requirements of apostolic Christianity ? 

Any search for this answer in the dreary realm of statistics and 
missionary census tables were hopeless; for, as Canning is credited 
with saying: “There is nothing so false as statistics except facts.” 
And in this case, by a skilful manipulation of figures, each party has 
been able to prove to its own satisfaction the overwhelming failure 
of the other. The truth is, the elements entering into the compu- 
tation are so various that it is quite impossible to reach a true result 
by any single system of measurement, whether the statistical, that 
would base a conclusion on the numbers of converts, or the super- 
ficial, that would found it on the miles of conquest. We cannot fail, 
however, of reaching at least an approximate result, if taking the 
distinctive principles which here characterize each, and following 
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them like footpaths through the interminable forest of facts and 
figures which lie before us, we attempt to form our judgment by the 
phenomena which they reveal to us on either side. 

In contrasting Romanism with Protestantism, we discover several 
characteristic and antagonistic principles marking each. 

I. The ritual vs. the spiritual theory of the gospel. 

No truer or more concise definition of the two systems is possible 
than that of Schleiermacher, who says: “Catholicism makes the 
relation of the believer to Christ to depend on his relation to the 
church. Protestantism makes the relation of the believer to the 
church to depend on his relation to Christ.” 

Imvelled by these respective principles, the missionaries of the two 
systems have gone forth: the Romanist to push forward the church, 
aiming to superimpose it upon the heathen civilizations, and by first 
compassing the multitude with its rites and ceremonies, thereby to 
reach the individual with its spiritual transformations; the’ Pro- 
testant to preach Christ, aiming to attach men to him by a living 
faith, and finding every increment of gain and expansion for the 
church in the renewal of individual souls. 

Which theory is the rational one, it would seem might easily be 
determined, even by the laws of mathematics, to say nothing of 
Scripture. For not only must the whole be just equal to the sum 
of all the parts, but without the parts the whole were impossible. 
Multitudinism, the name which the defenders of the ritual theory of 
conversion have given to it, is naught else than an attempt to get 
the ecclesiastical tens and hundreds without the units; to have a 
church before you have Christians; to build the kingdom of Christ 
upon a sacramental mortgage, while as yet a valid possessorship has 
not been established in a single soul. We would not repel the 
insinuation of one who intimates that Protestant missions are an at- 
tempt to convert the world by “filtering Christianity into it by single 
conversions.”* Itis the method. We hold that the tree of life can 
never overshadow a nation until it has become rooted in it; and 
that it can only be rooted in it by the germination and expansion of 
the seed of the Word, which has been sifted into single souls by the 
agency of preaching. We know of but one law of spiritual growth. 


So is the kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep and rise night and day and the seed should spring and 
grow up he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. But 


1 Vide Essays and Reviews, p. 193. 
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when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle 
because the harvest is come. 


Sacramentarianism is a standing denial of this law. It puts the 
sickle in the place of the plow; it gathers the tares of heathenism into 
the garner of the church, counting them God's true wheat because wet 
with the sacramental dew and bound together by the cincture of a 
churchly rite; and so by a revolt against the eternal order, abolishes 
seed time and summer from the calendar of Christ’s kingdom. 

That the missionaries of such a system should immeasurably out- 
strip the slow toilers “in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ,” 
is not to be wondered at. That they should immensely surpass them in 
a certain vastness and grandeur of success is inevitable. But that this 
_ intenser rapidity of propagandism has generally been the outstripping 
of all solid and genuine results, and that this vastness of success has 
overtowered the lowly religion it has sought to establish, and toppled 
down upon it in ruin, is as clear as the teaching of history can make it. 

We concede that Protestantism can nowhere match, in rapidity of 
missionary conquest, those Saxon conversions where whole peoples 
were christianized en masse. Clovis and his three thousand savage 
Franks, swept into the church in a single day, is an event that finds 
no parallel in Protestant mission annals. In that let her adherents 
glory, since it is but to say in other words that she has not been 
guilty of that wretched obsequiousness which paganizes Christianity 
for the sake of Christianizing paganism; which empties the church 
of the very fundamentals of the gospel, in order to make room 
within her pale for a horde of raw and unrepentant barbarians. 
And so again we concede that no centuries of Protestant evangeli- 
zation could probably enable that system to present such a spectacle 
of conquest as that suggested by Froude in that graphic picture, in 
which he represents Tacitus noting in his day amid the seething 
mass of moral putrefaction that surrounded him, “a certain detes- 
table superstition,” as he named it, meaning Christianity, and the 
strange contrast of nine centuries later when he might have seen 
“the representative of the majesty of the Czsars holding the stirrup 
of the pontiff of that vile and execrated sect.” And let us rejoice 
in the hope that Protestantism never will give to Christianity such a 
triumph as this. For what is the descent from imperial Cesar on 
the throne, to imperial Cesar grooming a pontiff’s horse, compared 
with the descent from Peter, the humble, unworldly apostle of the 
Nazarene, to Gregory VII, on a temporal throne, the centre of a 
proud and pompous hierarchy, the representative of a religion which 
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has displaced paganism by absorbing its spirit and incorporating its 
rites and itself. These are ‘only striking examples of the achieve- 
ments of that “ religion of multitude”? so called, which some are bold 
to put forward to-day as the only system that can convert the world. 
Its successes have been the mighty retrogressions of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. Its greatest triumphs have been the most disastrous defeats 
of the simple religion of the gospel. And the historic tide-marks to 
which it points most proudly as the indices of its rise and encroach- 
ment upon the continents of the world, are to us but the sad data 
from which we reckon the retreat of the church from the levels of 
apostolic piety. 

An inherent vice of the ritual mode of Christianizing nations has 
almost invariably been that it has committed the destinies of the 
church to the caprice and uncertainty of human governments. The 
same error that has made physical rites the channels of spiritual 
grace, has made civil ordinances the repositories of ecclesiastical 
power. Therefore, while the Protestant missionary has aimed to 
win the people to Christ, the Romish missionary has labored to sub- 
jugate the government to the church. Hence the striking contrast 
of method which appears in their respective operations. That 
scene which a Romish historian? has held up to such unrestrained 
contempt as an illustration of the futility of the Protestant mode of 
propagandism, viz., Judson standing in his zayat and crying in the 
ears of the passing multitude, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters,” we willingly accept as a characteristic illustration. 
Of the Romish method we find our representative incident in the 
landing of St. Austin on the shores of Britain; that meeting with King 
Ethelbert? in the open field, when, with his retinue of followers arrayed 
in all the pomp of papal royalty, a silver crucifix lifted in the van of 
the procession, a picture of Christ borne aloft, the priest sonorously 
chanting litanies for the royal safety, he sought to convert the Britains 
to Christianity by an assault upon the senses of their king. 

That magnificent results should have followed this armistice 
between the representatives of paganism and Christianity is not sur- 
prising. Neither is it surprising that these results should have been 
almost entirely swept away upon the succession of a heathen king. 

And so when the impulsive’ Edwin of Northumberland has been 
converted by the assiduous miracle-working and vision-seeing of St. 
Paulinus, we wonder not at the statement of the annalist, that the 

1 Essays and Reviews, p. 193. 
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thirty-six corsecutive days which fullowed the event, were only 
enough to baptize the crowds of converts who hastened to emulate the 
example of their king.’ But our joy at such boundless triumphs of 
Christianity is strangely dashed by the words, so full of unconscious 
irony, which stand as the heading of the next chapter of the histo- 
rian’s glowing narrative, “The fall of Edwin and of Christianity.”? 

Romish Christianity has generally been affected with a certain 
top-heaviness, if I may so call it, in the new empire which it has 
acquired. First, because of the stress it lays on external rites over 
spiritual transformations, and then, from its lodging its gifts and 
authority in the high places of power instead of placing them in the 
heart of the people, it has carried up the centre of ecclesiastical 
gravity so high as to render a stable equilibrium impossible. The 
fall of a king could never be the fall of Christianity, if that Chris- 
tianity had been in any true sense propagated in the nation. If the 
religion of a people be genuine, it depends no more on king than on 
peasant for its vitality and permanence. It is its own conservator. 
The demand which the gospel makes for individual regeneration, is 
equally its provision for the equable distribution of its own forces, since 
it thereby constitutes each member of the kingdom of Christ a sharer 
in that divine life which is the sum and substance of Christianity. 

Multitudinism is constantly endangered by its own successes. By 
putting its nominal conversions in such vast excess of its real ones, it 
becomes like a general who has received the surrender of a greater 
army than he can guard, and who at any moment may be called to 
capitulate to his own prisoners. By a hollow and hasty baptism it 
brings the multitude into the church at the peril of the church 
being overpowered and cast out by that very multitude. Individual- 
ism, on the contrary, makes every convert an ally, a constituent part 
of the body of Christ, with interests identical with those of the 
church itself. 

The truth of these views finds almost endless illustration as we 
come down to the era of modern Catholic missions, beginning with 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Then arose the Society of Jesus, 
a society which has been not only the missionary body of the 
church, but so truly a reswmé of its principles and aims that, as 
Vinet has said, “Jesuitism must be considered as but Catholicism 
concentrated, just as Catholicism is but Jesuitism diffused.” 

From the beginning and always, its theory of missions has been 
that of converting the heathen by means of sacramental rites, and, 
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counted by its own census, its success has been prodigious, its con- 
verts almost numberless. In India and in Japan, in China and in 
Paraguay, in Africa and in America, it had planted its outposts and 
seeded the earth with the blood of its martyrs, and before a single 
Protestant missionary had gone forth, wrought results enough 
to have nursed whole empires to Christianity had those results 
been genuine. , ; 

The intensity of zeal, the singleness of purpose, and the sublime 
indifference to suffering and death which marked the labors of these 
devoted disciples of Loyola, constitute them, without question, heirs 
to the highest praise that can be accorded to human virtue. And if 
christening were only christianizing, their success would be summed 
up by the highest figures of human arithmetic. 

But we venture to say that no missionary enterprizes on record 
present such painfully startling disproportions between the zeal that 
has moved them, and the intelligence that has inspired them; 
between the religious impetuosity that has possessed their agents, 
and the moral and intellectual fatuity that has characterized their 
measures. They are the paradox of ritual Christianity. That the 
same Romish society could have won the eloquent contempt of Pascal, 
the greatest of modern Romanists, and yet called forth the fervid 
eulogiums of Leibnitz, one of the most eminent of modern Pro- 
testants, is remarkable indeed. But not more so than that an 
impartial perusal of the history of the missionary labors of this 
society should now awaken in the mind at once the sentiment of pro- 
foundest admiration and of intensest abhorrence. Yet, soitis. Of 
the self-devotion and suffering unto death, which distinguished the 
Jesuit missionaries, no partizan animosities shall impel us to speak 
lightly ; of the puerility and crookedness that have almost univer- 
sally characterized their methods, no false charity shall lead us to 
speak tolerantly. 

Now, while we would be slow to write such words as “total fail- 
ure” and “worse than useless” as our estimate of the results of 
Catholic missions; or such words as “complete success” as our 
judgment upon the achievements of Protestant missions, there can 
be no doubt as to the vastly greater results that have followed the © 
preaching of the pure word among the heathen, over those that have 
attended the attempt to ritualize the nations into Christianity. Sta- 
tistics are untrustworthy. Figures may be arrayed, like an army in 
a hollow square, impressing the eye by the vastness of their ‘array 
when they are only the measure of the emptiness which they conceal. 
But can we get into council with the leaders of these enterprizes, the 
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generals in whom the movement has centered, we can learn as from 
no other source, how the battle has gone and what fruits of victory 
have been gathered. 

Let us cause some of these to pass before us for a moment. 

We can conceive of no finer contrasts, heightened and made doubly 
conspicuous by the likeness of the two characters in which they are 
revealed, than appear in the respective missionary careers of Adoniram 
Judson and St. Francis Xavier. 

Peers in high mental endowment and in certain inbred heroism of 
nature, possessed of the same radical and unreserved consecration ; 
by the same sublime impatience of half-heartedness in their fellows, 
they stand as the fitting representatives of the two systems. 

We see Judson renouncing at the outset infant baptism, and thus 
eliminating from his creed the only article that might enable him to 
gain a ritual and seeming success in default of a real and spiritual 
‘one; we find Xavier basing his chief reliance for Christian conquest 
on this rejected dogma, confident that at least the christened children 
of the heathen, dying under fourteen years of age and with their 
baptismal purity still upon them would be saved." We see Judson 
sounding for six weary years his solitary and unechoed summons to 
repentance, before the first convert was baptized. We find Xavier 
giving baptism to ten thousand in a single month with his own hand, 
and writing triumphantly, [fect Christianos’], I have made them 
Christians. We find Judson waiting in tranquil patience the slow 
movements of Providence, ‘‘as sure that Burmah was to be con- 
verted to Christ as that Burmah existed,”* though as yet he had no 
hostage of success but the naked promise of God. We find Xavier, 
as though disheartened by the very excess of his conquests, plain- 
tively confessing that but few of all his Indian converts would 
probably ever reach heaven.‘ With a faith in the simple power of 
the gospel that kindled into an impetuous enthusiasm when any ven- 
tured to doubt its ultimate success, Judson would as soon have 
thought of augmenting the force of gravity by human mechanics, as 
to call to his aid the civil power for propagating Christianity. With 
an intuition of failure, which no fictitious successes could quench, 
Xavier turns wearily to the king of Portugal with the proposal that 
the conversion of India be taken out of the hands of missionaries 
and consigned to the civil authorities. Andoniram Judson lived to 
see his single convert multiplied by thousands, and these but the 
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first-fruits of a seed that has since been ripening with perpetual 
growth and reproduction. 

Francis Xavier “entirely discouraged,” to quote the words of 
the Abbé du Bois, a brother Jesuit missionary, “by the invincible 
obstacles he everywhere met in his apostolic career, and by the 
apparent impossibility of making real converts, left India in disgust 
after a stay in it of only two or three years.”? 

Now these intimations of failure are not exceptional, strange as 
they may sound to those who have been so dazzled by the halo of 
romance that hangs around the exploits of the Jesuits as to be blind 
to their futility. Men are not wont to be deceived by their own 
exaggerations. There is an instinct of candor that will at times 
break through all conventional restraint, and tell more of truth than 
any figures or facts can do. And when we hear Xavier illustrating 
the magnitude of his successes by the fact that his hands constantly 
ache from the fatigue of baptizing, we are not surprised to find him 
many times betraying his secret sense of failure, by owning that his 
heart often aches from the weariness of keeping up such a dumb 
show of religion in the name of Christianity. The spirit of missions 
is a truer index of their success than the letter. What no official 
lists can give us we can often gather from the unstudied freedom of 
friendly correspondence and intercourse. And then there are certain 
moments which seem to epitomize whole years of labor and present 
them to the eye, moments upon which the spoil of a lifetime of 
seemingly unsuccessful conflict is heaped up, or in which the empti- 
ness of a lifetime of magnificent success is suddenly disclosed. 
Boardman, watching with his dying eyes those fifty Karens who 
stand upon the river bank awaiting baptism, and seeing such evi- 
dence of a divine life begun in them, and therefore such a pledge of 
the perpetuity and triumph of his mission, that he counts his most 
ardent hopes as consummated, and prays, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
- servant depart in peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation,” gives us a summary of his labors, such as no 
figures could convey. For it is the verdict of one who has lived 
with his hand upon the pulse of the mission and whose exultation 
cannot be a false measure of its health and vitality. 

And so, when we listen to the Abbé du Bois,—as devoted a laborer 
and as ardent an apostle, for aught I can gather, as Boardman,—pour- 
ing out his pathetic complaints over a wasted missionary life, and by 
that startling confession, that after twenty-five years of the most 
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intense exertion and privation for the conversion of India he could 
not point to a single one who has embraced Christianity from 
conviction,’ dashing whole columns of Jesuit statistics to the ground, 
we feel that we have a testimony on the subject from which there is 
no appeal. For it is testimony wrung out of an unwilling heart and 
written in the tears of a bitter disappointment. 

We glory not, Protestants though we are, in avowals of defeat 
from any portion of the missionary host. Would that Rome had 
girdled the earth with an equator of light as she has well nigh done 
with a cordon of ceremonials. Would that every drop of blood which 
she has offered to God in missionary martyrdom, had proved the true 
seed of an apostolic church. Our hearts grow warm and brotherly 
as we watch her noble sons in their brave charges upon the powers of 
darkness. The enthusiasm of humanity kindles at every turn within 
us, as we trace their pathway, and see with what exploits of self- 
denial it is lighted. But no such sentiment is awakened towards the 
church that sent them forth. Among the slain under the altar who 
cry against her that is drunk with the blood of martyrs, saying, 
“How long, oh Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood,” we seem to see not alone the Huguenot pale and ghastly 
from the massacre of St. Bartholemew; not alone the Piedmontese, 
mangled from his fall from the rocky precipice; not alone the 
Protestant victim of the rack and inquisition; but many of her own 
noblest sons, true soldiers of the cross, whom, having deprived 
of every valid weapon of Christian warfare, taking from them the 
“sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” unsandalling their 
feet of “the preparation of the gospel of peace,” and taking from 
them even the “girdle of truth” with which the loins should be girt 
about, she has placed in the fore front of battle, as David did Uriah, 
to perish in an empty and unproductive martyrdom. The student of 
Catholic missionary annals is pained at the waste of noble life and 
sterling heroism which they exhibit. He feels that our common 
humanity is defrauded by such a squandering of its richest capital 
for such meagre returns. And we are sure that unless God’s 
promises are false and Christian history a lie, it need not be so. 

We doubt if there is any chapter in the annals of missions more 
grand i in its exhibitions of Christian valor, and sustained enthusiasm 
in suffering, than that of the Jesuit missions in North America. 
But when its historian has filled a volume with the records of exploits 
that kindle our admiration to the intensest glow as we peruse them, 


1 Letters on the State of Christianity in India, by the Abbe du Bois, 2, 78, 103. 
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we might confess to a sad suprise and shock at the conclusion of the 
closing chapter, that all the prolonged and magnificent endeavor made 
hardly a perceptible impression upon those to whom it was directed. 
But we have been more than prepared for the verdict as tracing the 
steps of the indomitable Brebeuf and his companions, now through 
trackless forests whose snows are stained with the blood of their 
unresting feet, and now into scenes of captivity whose tortures no 
barbarous ingenuity could surpass,—we yet find them exulting in 
the highest reward of their sufferings if they can but steal upon some 
sleeping savage, and clandestinely wet his brow with the sacramental 
drops. No heartless sneer, no scorn of Protestant contempt shall be 
our tribute to such misdirected zeal. Rather will we turn to the 
saintly Brainard, preaching among another tribe of our North 
American Indians, from an open Bible, and with sole reliance upon 
the regenerating power of the Spirit; and, looking upon those whom 
he thus lifted from the depths of savage bestiality into as noble types 
of Christian purity and consecration as the church has ever seen; 
we will ask, if the pure word enforced by the spirit wrought such 
results by one unsupported laborer what might it not have done by 
these scores of Jesuits impelled by such enthusiasm and strengthened 
by such codperations. 

Surely the results of preaching a pure word are not problematical. 
The forces of Christianity are calculable forces. Its founder, in bid- 
ding us go unto all the world and proclaim it, sends us on no vain 
errand, least of all on that of compassing heaven and earth to make 
proselytes who shall be worse rather than better for their conversion, 
If the Christianizing of the world by individual faith is a slow 
method it is a sure one. Such a process can never be thwarted by 
its own success, for every regenerated soul becomes a new centre of 
divine life and a new agent for its propagation. 

II. The theory of accommodation vs. that of divine stability 
in the gospel. 

A distinguishing feature of Romish missions has been their attempt 
to accommodate Christianity to man, as that of Protestant missions 
has been their aim to transform man to Christianity. In dress, in 
costume, in modes of life, and in national peculiarities, the Jesuit 
has aimed to conform to the people among whom he has labored. 
The Protestant, with the wise conviction that you cannot lift men to 
your level by descending to theirs, has almost invariably maintained 
his own national habits unchanged. When, now, we consider that 
next to giving the heathen a Christian religion, the aim is to give 
them a Christian civilization, we can see at once how fatal this 
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principle of conformity must be to success. And especially is this 
true when this conformity is stretched to a shameful connivance at 
the evils which missions are designed to correct. 

It is a law of moral as of physical light that the angle of reflection 
is equal to the angle of incidence. When Christianity is brought to 
bear obliquely upon a nation as it has almost universally been by 
Jesuit missionaries, it must be reflected in an oblique and perverse 
civilization. And so we find, as a matter of history, that Romish mis- 
sions have suffered immensely from the reaction of their own methods. 

In India, Robert de Nobili and his companions literally became 
Brahmins, that they might win the Brahmins; outvieing the Hindoo 
devotees themselves in superstitious observances that so they might 
gain them to Christianity by guile.’ 

In China, Ricci, the successor of Xavier, allowed his converts to 
continue in the practice of idolatry, only instructing them to conceal 
under their garments an image of Jesus Christ, to which they could 
mentally transfer those adorations which they ostensibly paid to their 
idols.? These are illustrations of methods that were not merely 
transient and exceptional, but which have continued for centuries 
unabated. Nor are they simply sporadic cases, at variance with the 
general law of the system in which they are found, but illustrations 
of a fundamental principle which shades off through every variety 
and degree of offensiveness. It is a mistake to attribute to the 
Jesuits the introduction and application of this vicious theory of accom- 
modation. They only precipitated and gave organized expression to 
what had long been held in solution in their Church. They only 
patented and put into open use a principle which had been for 
centuries covertly employed. For what to the eye of the most 
superficial observer does the whole course of papal history appear 
but a series of politic appeals to the prejudices and appetites and 
superstitions of men, in order to bring them into subjection to the 
church? And as her general course of procedure has been to 
“‘stoop to material influences and artifices, for the sake of moving 
those who were supposed to have little or nothing in them which 
could respond to a spiritual message,” the result has been that she 
herself has become more and more materialized, and facile in the use 
of artifice. The conversion of Rome was the adding of a great 
people to the church, by incorporating their heathen saturnalia upon 
her code of worship. The bringing in of the barbarians was the 
crowding of the ranks of the church with thousands of mercenaries 


1 Venn, p. 278, 2 Pascal’s Provincial Letters, p. 198. [Letter V.] 
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at the price of confounding the oracles of God with the dreams of 
the Valhalla. The nominal Christianization of a part of China was 
the extension of the religion of Christ at the price of legitimizing 
the worship of Confucius. In a word, it is no exaggeration to say 
that Romish missionary conquest has generally been more the 
unchristianizing of the gospel than the unheathenizing of pagan- 
ism. Hence, when the disciples of Loyola took up this idea of 
accommodation and by adopting as their motto those sadly perverted 
words “omnia omnibus,’—all things and all men,—translated for 
their church one of her own most characteristic principles, what 
wonder that they became immediately so powerful as her represen- 
tatives? And when the church became scandalized by the too 
faithful exposition of her own spirit which she witnessed in these 
idolatrous practices of Ricci and De Nobili, what wonder that the 
fulminations of four successive popes’ against them were powerless 
for their suppression? Hereditary instincts are the hardest to 
repress. The father can have little hope of speedily crushing out of 
his children those traits which have been wrought into their natures 
by centuries of ancestral training and habit. 

I need not say that the fruits of this method are clearly apparent in 
the ephemeral character of the conversions wrought by it. What has 
not been reasoned into men need not be reasoned out of them in order 
that they shall abandon it. A conversion procured by compromise 
will be ever ready to reproduce the crime out of which it has been 
begotten, against its originators. | Hence we are not surprised that 
the record of the Christianization of a considerable province in India 
by these fruitful arts of conciliation, is followed almost immediately 
by the statement that the entire sixty thousand of these Christians 
have been swept into Mahometanism at once, not a single soul dis- 
senting when a missionary of that system has plied them with the 
more potent persuasions of sword and violence.? Nor are we startled 
by the discovery that the prodigious Romish conquests in Abyssinia 
and Japan were both destroyed by the recoil of the very arts that 
won them. All over the field vast nominal successes appear alterna- 
ting with equally vast relapses. The kings whom the Jesuits had 
subsidized are oftenest the swift ministers for the destruction of the 
church thus planted. Provinces cajoled and flattered into submission 
to the priests are seen rising in bloody revolt to exterminate their 
deceivers. And again and again is the spectacle presented to us of 
a church so mighty in reputed numbers as to be almost possessors 


3 Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits, p. 127. ?Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits, p. 111. 
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of a nation, yet beleaguered and crushed by the very forces which 
she had enrolled as her true army. 

But most conspicuously do the evil results of this principle appear 
in the failure of Romish missions to civilize the nations which they 
have perverted. Bending themselves to heathen customs with a 
prudence that has had no limit to its flexibility, they have necessarily 
become disqualified for bending the heathen to Christian customs 
and usages. It is doubtful if a single instance can be cited in which 
they have permanently changed the aspect of a nation’s civilization. 
Paraguay is perhaps the nearest approach to such a case, where they 
established their famous “communities,” and taught the people the 
arts and usages of civilized life. But such was the state of pupilage 
and dependency in which they kept the people, that upon the 
enforced withdrawal of the Jesuits they relapsed immediately 
into barbarism. 

Such examples of Christianization as our Protestant missions 
exhibit in the Islands of the Pacific,—a Christianization ripening in 
half a century with the spontaneous fruits of the maturest civiliza- 
tion,—Catholicism can nowhere point to. From the nature of the 
case such results are impossible with her. For assuming the mask 
of pagan civilization in order to disarm prejudice, the priest thereby 
hides from his convert the honest face of a Christian civilization, 
whose finer lineaments he would instinctively copy and whose clearer 
light he would unconciously reflect. If the law which one of our 
greatest missionaries has laid down be true,—that conversion among 
the heathen invariably creates the tendency to conform to the habits 
and customs, the dress and social usage of civilized life, what shall 
we say of the wisdom of those who studiously ignore these usages : 
who make it their aim to sink all striking peculiarities of a more 
refined and cultured nationality to the dead level of a monotonous 
and dreary paganism? Yet so it has almost invariably been. The 
Japanese who had been lead by the Jesuits to renounce an idolatry 
every vestige of which he should have been taught to loathe, often 
saw the Christian priest clothed in the peculiar habit of the bonzes 
or priest of that very heathenism which he had cast off. In India, 
the disciples of the Jesuit, instead of having before their eyes the 
examples of pure and elevating social customs, saw their teachers 
conniving at their own disgusting national rites and unclean habits.’ 
What a way of lifting up the nations is this? twisting Christianity 
to the tortuous usages of heathen superstition, and trampling upon 
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those delicate sentiments of purity which are the bright and con- 
summate flower of our religion, in order to conciliate prejudice. 

Is it an accident that the traveller in the east to-day meets with 
this striking contrast:—Catholic missionaries with the marks of 
their nationality so obliterated, with the features of their Christian 
civilization so toned and smoothed away, that they are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those about them; and Protestant missionaries 
exhibiting in almost every feature of life, and manner, and dress, the 
unmistakable insignia of their Christian nationality? Doubtless it 
is no accident. A plastic Christianity casts not only her doctrines 
and her ritual into the mould of fickle circumstance, but breaks up 
existing types of morals and forms of social law that she may reshape 
them to immediate convenience. An uncorrupted Christianity, on 
the contrary, drops over all lands the same leaves of doctrine for the 
healing of the nations, and brings forth in all climes and people the 
same fruits of social purity and beauty and order. 

The Protestant with his motto, ‘The Bible and the Bible alone the 
religion of Protestants,” is fortified against these perils of compli- 
ance. For his body of doctrine floats in no shifting currents of 
tradition. It is embalmed in the changeless letter of the word. 
And he knows that he must bend men io it, if it is to be embraced ; 
that no human will or power can bend it a single iota to meet the 
prejudice or superstition of men. The organic Christian conscious- 
ness' whic some would make the basis of faith is easily confounded 
and bewildered in its own attempts at self-cognizance. The body of 
historic dogma, which some would appeal to as the standard of belief, 
can be thrown into almost any kaleidescopic variations according to 
the turn which the reader gives to it. But the word of God, fixed 
by the unalterable matrix of letter and symbol into which the hand 
of inspiration has poured it, is the same for every nation and every age. 
True, Protestants may differ among themselves concerning many of its 
nicer shades of meaning, but they are agreed that such difference is the 
result of human misconception, and that notwithstanding this, it has 
one meaning and intent, always the same and the same for all. 

Tradition, on the contrary, has no unity. The authority of the 
church has no harmony of utterance. It crosses itself at every 
turn. It confounds its questioner on every appeal. 

Were it conceivable that one of our Protestant missionaries had 
fallen into the temptation of mingling the idolatrous rites of heathen- 
ism with the pure worship of the gospel, an appeal to his standard 


1 Vide Boston Lectures, 1870, p. 337. 
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would be unequivocal and decisive when he found such words as 
“Flee from idolatry;” ‘Abstain from the pollutions of idols;” 
“ What agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” When for 
more than a hundred years this very thing had been constantly 
practiced by the followers of Loyola, in India, into what confusion 
must the honest Catholic have been plunged respecting the question, 
when, appealing to his authority, the decretals of the popes, he 
found that Innocent X had vehemently condemned the practice. 
Alexander II had sanctioned it, and Clement IX had ordained that 
the decrees of both his predecessors should continue in full force.’ 

What a bulwark then has our Protestant Bible, which the mis- 
sionary has everywhere carried with him, been against those errors 
of compliance which have been the darkest blot upon Catholic mis- 
sions. With a body of doctrine whose closing words are an impreca- 
tion against him who shall add to it or take from it, it holds its 
preachers to the proclamation of one only way of life. Against the 
sin of perversion and compromise it interposes its flaming sword of 
anathema: “If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

Inspired by this principle, the Protestant has counted no success as 
real which has not moved men to a divine life. And having moved 
them thus, however slowly, and however laboriously, it has been 
assured of having moved them also to a purer morality and a higher 
civilization. For while Romanism has often seemed practically to 
regard religion and morals and civilization as separate spheres, pos- 
sibly impinging on each other, but not necessarily joined into organic 
unity, it has been the glory of Protestantism to show that they are 
but concentric spheres, moving together on the same axis and im- 
pelled by the same divine force. And we lay stress on this as being 
the highest triumph of our spiritual Christianity ; that in regenera- 
ting human hearts by the power of the spirit it has inevitably 
changed the face of society. Around the church new types of social 
virtue have sprung up. The amenities of civilized life have displaced 
the usages of barbarism. Even the implements of husbandry and 
art have seemed to take on finer edge and comolier shape under the 
influences which Christianity has set in motion. Domestic virtues 
which bloom in no cloister and can be transplanted by no celibate priest- 
hood, have been carried in the heart of the Christian family of which 
the Protestant missionary has generally been the centre, to be copied 
and reproduced in that lost blessing of paganism,—the virtuous home. 


1 Vide Pascal’s Provincial Letters, p. 198. Note. 
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Thus has our Protestant Christianity in giving to the nations a 
divine religion, endowed them also, of necessity, with a humaner 
civilization. 

III. The theory of authority vs. that of liberty. 

Equally true to the genius of Romanism was Loyola in making 
the doctrine of absolute obedience one of the fundamental principles 
of his order. And, trained himself to render unquestioning sub- 
mission to his superiors, it is not strange that the Jesuit exacted the 
same of the disciples whom he won from paganism. Hence the 
missionary converts whom he had gathered presented this striking 
contrast from those of the Protestant. They were Christians with- 
out individuality or intelligent will; trained to be the mere children 
and underlings of a church that was to think for them, and to will 
for them, and to act for them. That intelligent self-reliance and 
freedom of will and conscience which are the distinctive char- 
acteristics and fruits of Protestantism they nowhere encouraged 
or allowed. 

We can see at once what an element of weakness this must intro- 
duce into their missionary system. Their converts constituted a 
school, not a community. And this condition of perpetual pupilage 
necessitates another, that of perpetual guardianship, so that instead 
of becoming centres of power and light, self-sustaining and intelli- 
gent, they are mere garrisons in a foreign country to be held 
by the church at home. Hence a constantly occurring phenomenon 
of Roman Catholic missions, viz., vast numbers of converts aposta- 
tizing upon the withdrawal of their pastors; entire fields reoccupied 
by heathenism immediately upon the removal of these foreign forces 
of priests. ; 

That self-contained strength which the presence of the Scriptures 
in the church gives to it is impossible to the Romish missions, For 
withholding the Bible from the converts, in order that they may give 
them their opinions solely through the church, that all the light 
which they receive may come to them colored with the hues of her 
traditions and guaged to the exact decree of her absolute authority, 
they keep them hopelessly dwarfed and enslaved, with no oppor- 
tunity to rise into any independent Christian manhood. 

That the Jesuits never translated the Scriptures into the languages 
of those whom they converted; that so little importance was attached 
to the preaching and expounding of the word that even Xavier never 
learned to speak to the people in their own tongue, is at first thought 
quite surprising. But a moment’s reflection suggests the reason. 
The Scriptures are the nurse and progenitor of liberty. They give 
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no release from authority, but they silently and inevitably change 
the seat of that authority, transferring it from those outward reposi- 
tories, the priesthood, the church, the hierarchy in which the 
Romanist would keep it, to the individual soul, distributing it 
among the royal powers of our moral nature, writing its dictates in 
the statute books of conscience, and vesting its sanctions in an 
enlightened judgment. And authority thus transferred is but 
another name for liberty. 

The Holy Spirit is regarded both by Romanist and Protestant as 
the guide and instructor of the church. But the one makes him 
dwell in the church by dwelling in the body of dogma and tradition. 
The other makes him dwell in the church by dwelling in the irdi- 
viduals who compose it. Hence the striking difference which appears 
in their respective modes of government; the one holding men to 
obedience by the constraint of an outward law, the other moving 
them to it by the force of an inward conviction. The principle of 
individuality which Protestantism has especially honored, serves a 
double purpose then. It makes the church an organic unity of free 
wills, with its charter of existence and its powers of preservation in 
itself; and at the same time it so distributes those powers as to pre- 
vent the centre from absorbing them entirely into itself. When we 
remember now how remorselessly the Romish church crushes out 
this principle, we can see at once what effect it must have upon her 
missions. They are kept in a state of moral feudalism. Their con- 
verts can never rise above the condition of vassels and dependents of 
the church. Hence of necessity there are in their communities no 
germs of self-expansion, or self-preservation even. Held to the 
church by the tenure of mere outward authority they drop back 
into paganism whenever that authority is from any cause broken or 
relaxed. The most distinctive fruit of Protestant missions, on the 
contrary, is that which grows out of those sentiments of liberty and 
individuality which they have universally fostered, viz., native 
churches independent and complete in themselves, with pastors and 
presbyters of the same race, and with school and Bible instruction to 
nourish and keep alive their independence. 

In this fact, more than in any other, is found the secret of their 
perpetuity and the remarkable tenacity of life which they have 
exhibited under most unpropitious conditions. Thrust off from that 
enfeebling dependency which is the enemy of all development, they 
have been trained to a sturdy self-reliance. 

In this way these missions become in time as truly self-perpetuating 
as though indigenous to the country; losing their character as 
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exotics, depending for life and growth upon the nursing of a foreign 
power, they take root in the soil and become acclimated. And thus, 
since self-reliance is so closely linked with constancy and steadfast- 
ness, they become able to survive the removal of their founders and 
to endure the assaults of persecution. 


No inference which we have drawn can claim unqualified assent 
until tested by that word which is the final arbiter of all religious 
controversy. 

And turning from these human theories, true or false, to that 
divine commission which is at once our certificate of apostleship and 
our compend of instructions, what do we find? We find as the 
measure of our duty to men a multitudinism as broad as the earth. 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” But we find as 
the direction and end of that duty an individualism as specific as the 
human unit, “Preach the gospel to every creature.” We find a 
ritualism wide enough to touch the remotest parts of the habitable 
globe with its seal and signature of redemption, “Teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” But we find this ritualism guarded and defined by a 
spiritualism as responsible and intelligent as the human will. “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” 

Amid the endless corruptions of faith, the curtailments of those 
who have shortened the gospel to lengthen their creeds, and the 
additions of those who have mutilated the true vine of Christian 
doctrine to engraft upon it their human tradition, we find our body 
of truth fixed by a clause from which there is no appeal. “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
And in the weary search after authority which is drawing so many 
into obsequious submission to him, who sitting in the temple of God 
would fain show himself that he is God by arrogating to himself the 
attributes of God, we listen only to the closing words of our commis- 
sion, “Lo J am with you always, even unto the end of the world, 
Amen ;” and bowing to this unchanging, omnipresent, and supreme 
authority, we thereby go forth invested with the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free. 

Thus in the valedictory of our Lord do we find the true corrections 
of those errors which have thwarted and brought to nothing some of 
the greatest missionary enterprises of modern times. With a per- 
version parallelled only by that latest heresy of science which would 
substitute law for God in the work of creation, there are those who 
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to-day would substitute a sacrament for Christ in the work of 
re-creation. Ignoring the Holy Spirit as the only power for regen- 
erating the world, they would find in a mere physical rite the 
protoplasm from which the new creation is to be evolved for the race. 

While the nations are waiting the slow unfoldings of this process, 
let it be ours to preach unto men repentance and the remission of sins, 
that by “the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost” they may be created anew in Christ Jesus. While in the 
liberalism, which forms so conspicuous a sentiment of the times in 
which we live, we detect but another of the many phases of that prin- 
ciple of accommodation which seeks to commend Christianity to men 
by smoothing its repugnances, let that word, “teaching all things what- 
soever I have commanded you,” rally and hold us to an uncompro- 
mising loyalty to truth. And while in the restless yearning for an 
absolute authority upon religious questions, some are grasping at the 
illusion of an unerring church, and others are erecting the fiction of 
an infallible man, let us go forth to collect for Christ his little bands 
of true believers, bidding them know that to them is vouchsafed a 
presence which is pledged to no ecumenic council: “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

Silently and invisibly he ever walks among the golden candle- 
sticks. With the unseen finger of the spirit he writes his decrees 
on the hearts of his disciples. In the voice of eternal providence 
he promulgates his commands and ytters his rebukes. The ages 
as they recede let fall his benedictions on his faithful and true 
witnesses; his anathemas on the pervertors and corruptors of his 
truth. As his work goes slowly and often painfully on, he bids his 
servants have patient courage, “He shall not fail or be discouraged 
in all the earth.” For, “being,” in the majestic words of Richter, 
“the holiest among the mighty and the mightiest among the holy, 
and having lifted with his pierced hands empires off their hinges, 
and turned the stream of the centuries out of its channel,” how shall 
he fail to acquire the heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession. 


A. J: Gorpon. 
Bostoy, Mass. 




















THE BIBLE AND THE STATE. 


b gegevqueoned how many able men have turned their attention 
to the relation of religion to public instruction, it is remarkable 
how confused and inconclusive the argument remains. Two extremes 
define themselves clearly enough, it is true. The Roman Catholic 
church, on the one hand, lays claim to national homage and main- 
tenance everywhere, as the instructor of the human mind. Not even 
the Bible can be allowed to divide with her this mental empire. On 
the contrary part, a mixed multitude hostile or indifferent to all 
specific claims of revelation unite in demanding that national main- 
tenance be strictly confined to interests of a secular (2. ¢. material) 
nature. It is not obvious to unassisted reason why the limit of 
human government should be drawn precisely here; but the defini- 
tion, as we said, is clear enough. The pretensions of Rome strike 
beyond the embarrassments of logic, and in that direction, too, all is 
clear. The position of the friends of the Bible, however, in this 
triangular controversy, is lamentably wanting in clearness and con- 
sistency, as well as unity. Not only are we divided between a variety 
of opinions as to the proper relation or no relation of the Bible to 
the public schools. Not only are some of us utterly inconsistent 
between their concessions against the Bible and their claims in behalf 
of other sacred objects. It is a still stranger fact, although it 
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accounts for the others, that (we say it with some diffidence but not 
the least doubt) there is too commonly no apprehension of the true 
nature and extent of the question, or of its vital relation to society, 
apparent in the controversy on either side. Very able ministers of 
the gospel have lately undertaken to assure us, substantially, that 
government is.a secular institution, which has no business with 
religion, and which violates the equality of its citizens when it appro- 
priates authority and revenue derived from all in common to the 
inculcation of religious principles approved only by a part, however 
numerous. On the other hand, a defence is attempted by Christians 
on the same ground (the political equality of religions) by showing 
the utility and catholicity of the Bible as a text-book of morals and 
natural religion, to which no good citizen, though Jew, Turk or infi- 
del, can reasonably object. Another proposition earnestly affirmed 
and denied, is the practical insignificance of the object in dispute. 
The weak and perfunctory use which we make of the Bible in schools 
is placed in ridiculous contrast with the voluntary forms of Bible 
work to which our polemical vigor might be freely and peacefully 
diverted. We believe that all this argument proceeds upon a quite 
imperfect conception of the case. The proposition we have to submit 
as embodying the substance of the matter, is in these four parts: 

I. Organized society is not a structure of utilitarian expedients, 
but a moral growth, and its essential nature or principle is not 
economical but religious. 

II. The actual constituting power of society in the United States 
of America, and at the present day the only living principle of order 
left in the world, is Christianity, or the authority of the Bible as the 
revelation of God. . 

III. As a matter of history and law, government in this country 
is fundamentally Christian. Official acknowledgement of God as the 
supreme ruler, and of the Bible as the supreme standard of truth, 
by the modes now in use, has been co-existent with organized society 
from its first planting on this continent, and is therefore among the 
inalienable rights and responsibilities of this people, antecedent to 
and underlying all constitutional and other forms of law. 

IV. There can be no argument for diminishing the present mini- 
mum of official homage by which the state stays itself on the Bible 
and the God of nations, which does not equally require its entire 
suppression, and the positive ostracism of Christianity and of God 
from our republic. 

To our own mind, the force of these simple propositions is only 
to be diluted in any enlargement we can make upon the subject. 
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But the friends of the Bible, and especially those “ peculiar” friends 
of the sacred book whose position we impeach, may reasonably 
demand the argument by which we are conducted to these conclu- 
sions, and that will be sketched on the reduced scale of our present 
time and space. 

At the present stage of political philosophy, it would seem incredi- 
ble from the student’s point of view, that any considerable proportion 
of intelligent minds still accept the materialistic theory of a social 
compact originating in the mutual convenience of men. Yet the 
state of popular controversy in regard to questions of political mo- 
rality seems to indicate that many are prominent in such discussions 
who have no maturer philosophy of society, if indeed they take the 
trouble to consider it at all, than the theory of a compact. There- 
fore it is by no means superfluous, it is the one thing needful, as in 
most of the disputes of men, to go back to first principles and ulti- 
mate definitions. Some sense of the true nature of society seems 
to be needed, to suggest to men that the politico-moral questions of 
the day have a dependence upon principles of social being, and can- 
not be argued on any other basis without gross fallacy and error. 

The first axiom of political philosophy may be expressed by adapt- 
ing a hackneyed phrase. Civitas nascitur non fit. Society in its 
maturity, indeed, shapes its conscious or deliberative action, and is 
constantly shaping itself, by considerations of utility. It renews its 
organization from time to time, and sometimes even re-organizes 
itself entirely, for purposes of advantage which seem to be the final 
cause of the movement. Hence many inconsiderately conclude that 
society was originally constituted by the same deliberative method 
and from similar prudential considerations. If mankind had been 
originally brought into existence or into society like a kiln of bricks, 
by the hundred thousand, a deliberative organization, or social com- 
pact, might not have been inconceivable. But society began when 
the second human being was added to the first, and was substan- 
tially completed when the two produced a third. At that early 
stage it embraced all the fundamental relations of social existence, 
and it continued for generations to enlarge and shape itself by the 
same process of single accretions, before so much as the materials or 
the occasions for a deliberative organization were accumulated. The 
very considerations usually supposed to have occasioned organic 
society were wanting until it had existed for centuries, and originated 
from it, on the contrary, as incidents to its more complex develop- 
ment. They were, like men, its offspring, and like men found a 
parent ready and furnished to deal with each of them as they came 
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into existence. They may be summed up in the necessity for defen- 
sive combination arising from the existence of offensive combination. 
Offenders must have become formidable, both by numbers and union, 
before the simple domestic authority needed reinforcement, and 
formidable in organization before the art of organization was called 
into requisition against them. The first murderer was a fugitive 
and a vagabond ; although he became ultimately the founder of the 
murderous order of warriors and kings, and so, indirectly, of the 
noble professions of defensive arms and of law. 

Society, then, although it has reached a formal and partly artificial 
embodiment, was not a premeditated structure, but a spontaneous 
growth, and must therefore have found its essential organizing prin- 
ciple in the human soul, and not in the adaptive understanding. 
Antecedent historically to all semblance of political compact among 
men, it is certainly no compact. Men have never lived in a com- 
pact, and never can; the attempt is anarchy by definition. And 
as society is the antithesis of anarchy, it follows that the proper 
definition of society is government. We affirm, therefore, with cer- 
tainty, that the organizing principle in man is neither utilitarian nor 
intellectual, but is spiritual in its nature and moral in its character. 
It is not a faculty of providence, but a correlative faculty and sus- 
ceptibility of authority. Authority, whether in its crude personal 
form or in the grand generalizations of law, is the sole characteristic 
by which we recognize a state of society as opposed to a state of 
anarchy. It is to the deficiency of this principle and not of provi- 
dence, that we trace the failure of savages to organize and cohere in 
society. Still more evidently, it is no lack of the instinct of self- 
preservation, and no inexperience of the benefits of union and order, 
but solely the decay of authority, that causes the decay and dissolu- 
tion of society. This organic life principle has, as before intimated, 
its positive and negative poles, authority and loyalty, easily identified 
in their substance through their opposite forms. The seat of 
authority in the soul announces itself through the sense of loyalty, 
and therein asserts the right of command in the most emphatic of 
all modes, the confession of it, the making self itself a sacrifice to it. 
On the other hand, every claim to rule that is common to men, im- 
plies and rests upon a deeper conviction of the right and of its 
correlative responsibility than we are apt to think. There are 
indeed natures surcharged with selfwill, which are disposed to assume 
any possible authority, without regard to right. But these are few. 
It is easier for nearly all men to fulfil their duties of obedience than 
of command. The few who can persistently assert an authority 
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unsupported by-moral conviction, are extremely exceptional persons. 
Simulated as it may be by self-will on the one hand and servility on 
the other, the true principle of authority or loyalty, whether in its 
active or passive form, whether in assertion or recognition, will be 
found to be a moral conviction, or sense of right. “ Divine right,” 
we may well call it. When men ceased to believe in the divine 
right of kings they ceased to believe in any right of kings. When 
they cease to have a sense of aught divine in law, they will be as 
lawless as they can. But we are anticipating. . 

The North American Indian does not possess any sense of rightful 
authority in sufficient force for an organizing principle. He has self- 
will enough for the highest personal independence; but he does not 
believe in any authority to which he owes obedience, and hence can- 
not believe strenuously in any obedience due to himself. He can 
only be a savage, and perish helplessly as a savage from the earth, 
with all his high endowments of mind and will, for want of the 
moral endowment of loyalty. Well has this majestic failure of 
human nature justified the wisdom of Providence therein, by the 
demonstration it has given to mankind of the utter futility of all 
considerations of expediency, with the best powers of human intel- 
lect to apprehend them, and the best powers of both mind and will 
to pursue them, to advance men one step in civil polity, or give the 
least beginning of stable organization. 

And here is suggested an important discrimination, to which our 
argument will arrive of itself, in due time. The North American 
Indian is remarkable among heathen, even those in a high degree 
civilized, for just views of morality and Deity. But he is also 
remarkable among heathen, for his small sense of responsibility to 
the Deity whom intellectually he conceives so well. The devotional 
observances by which man is sure to express the fealty to God that 
is in him, are almost wanting among the North American Indians. 
They do not even call their great spirit God, or by any name imply- 
ing authority and actual government over men. On the other hand, 
if we turn to feebler savage races, we find aservile subjection to 
despotic force, as void of moral obligation, as fruitless of social unity 
and good, and co-incident with the same want of piety and responsi- 
bility to any sort of God, as the haughty independence of the red 
man. Some miserable superstition of demons is all the semblance of 
religion that many of these wretched men possess. Both illustra- 
tions alike foreshadow the result of our analysis, the essentially 
religious character of the organizing principle in man. But of this 
in its proper place. 
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It is hard for a generation immersed in money-making, that of 
others if not their own, and accustomed to resolve or to hear all 
questions resolved into the single one of interest, to believe that, after 
all, mankind are governed on the whole by their feelings, or instincts. 
Yet we should not have to pause long or diverge far, to prove that 
these are the only properly active forces in human nature. Waiving 
this broader generalization, however, we content ourselves with 
appealing to familiar facts, in proof that no economical considera- 
tions, or considerations of any sort, but a pure principle of the moral 
nature, dwelling deeper than reflection or consciousness, has been 
and must ever be the vital cause of society. 

Society is government. Government is not a compact, but the 
antithesis of a compact. On the other hand, neither does govern- 
ernment consist in craft or force. These often temporarily usurp its 
functions, and are always subsidiary to it, more or less, in the 
present imperfection of human nature. But they are not govern- 
ment, and have never but temporarily maintained themselves in 
that character. Government, however strenuously asserted, has 
never been sustained, in general, but by the moral subjection of 
the governed. A government once condemned by its subjects as 
without rightful authority, is doomed. Even parental government, 
in which superior force, physical and mental, plays the most promi- 
nent of all its parts, is not founded in force. For the line between 
rulers and subjects here is not drawn between the strong and the 
weak, or the old and the young, as such, but strictly between parents 
and their own children. No age or strength not in parents ever gave 
an acknowledged claim to obedience from children. No inferiority 
in others than offspring ever established a right to govern them, in 
the estimation of mankind. - No physical inferiority on the part of a 
parent ever detracted from his authority in the conscience of a son. 
Certainly, if the obedience of children were a result of relative 
weakness, it would cease with its cause. Youth is not the stage of 
life to which an undue submissiveness is natural, and if the theory of 
coercion were the true one, the relative positions of parents and 
children would be quite reversed at an early period. 

These are facts which nobody will dispute. The conclusion, then, 
will hardly be disputed, that government, being neither compact nor 
compulsion, must be, essentially, the duplex principle of authority 
and loyalty which is native to the human soul. Not even patriotism 
or devotion to the public interest, in its purest form, can be regarded 
as.a practicable foundation for society; since public good is by no 
means so manifest and indisputable, or so pure in itself in any of its 
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actual forms, but that there must always be as many views of it as 
there are varieties in the mental condition of men. The most 
destructive civil strifes have been those most conscientiously waged 
on both sides for opposite views of public good. 

Pursuing the analysis, the next obvious definition is that authority 
belongs to authorship, in fact as in etymology. Human consciousness 
universally bears witness to this sole ground of perfect authority. 
It is found in parentage, in a sense sufficient for the temporary purpose 
of childhood. Here, however, is but a representative or mediate 
authorship, and when the limitation becomes manifest, and the condi- 
tion of dependence which supplemented it has passed away, parentage, 
as a quasi authorship and source of authority, is exhausted. In 
the primitive simplicity of the human mind, when the childlike sen- 
timent of reverence the more powerfully supplemented the natural 
authority of parentage as its primary claim diminished, parentage 
may have sufficed, as is commonly supposed, as the substantive basis 
of the patriarchal form of government. This, however, we think at 
least questionable. We believe, rather, that the utmost that filial 
reverence could do was to determine the selection of the parental 
head as the fittest depositary of an authority the origin of which must 
be sought in a higher source. 

In short, the only possible authorship from which the mind can 
infer a rightful authority over men, is that of their only true Author 
himself. Men supposed to be accredited as representatives of divine 
authority alone could ever have organized the human race under 
orderly government. The patriarch was at once prophet, priest and 
king, and gained obedience as the vicegerent of God. The primitive 
monarchies may have originated in predatory military organization ; 
but it is certain that they found the sanction indispensable to loyal 
recognition and permanent establishment of their authority, in the 
supposed will of God, as imposed upon men by priestcraft. The 
altar, in other words the supposed authority of God, has been the 
main support of the throne, from the Egyptian to the last fragment 
or offshoot of the Roman empire in the Napoleonic despotism. With 
the exception of some transient experiments, such as are periodically 
tried in France, history affords us no example of a government 
which was not believed by its founders and effective supporters to 
have come directly or indirectly from the being whom they con- 
ceived as God. 

To recapitulate once more: society is government; government is 
authority ; authority is of authorship ; authorship is in God alone; and 
religion includes the whole. There has been and can be no society 
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or government, in a permanent sense, independent of actual popular 
religion. .This must give it birth, and this must vitalize it while it 
lives. The union of church and state, in this sense, is precisely that 
of soul and body; universal, indispensable, superior to constitutional 
forms and human choice; their severance is simply death. 

But the day has now come when natural religion, and much more 
when artificial and fictitious religion, or priestcraft, can no longer 
bridge the chasm between God and man into which authority is 
breaking down and threatens to be swallowed up. No doubtful or 
indefinite medium can now conduct from God to man a governmental 
authority upon earth. Genuine revelation alone can henceforth com- 
mend the powers that be to the loyalty of mankind. The bonds of 
human government and of society, decayed and bursting asunder on 
every hand, can never resume their integrity at the will of man. 
Men will patch and stay them in desperate efforts of self-preservation. 
Utility, the great materialistic power now confidently invoked as a 
substitute for divine sanction, may very likely have an opportunity 
to show the utmost it can do under the most favorable conditions of 
peace, prosperity and knowledge. But it will be found by all experi- 
ment, precisely as it has been found by all experience, and precisely 
as it is evident to reason, that in self-interest, however broadly con- 
ceived, there is no power to control the passions of men, much less 
to organize their discordant minds and appetites in one. A rope of 
sand is a symbol of union and strength, compared with the bond 
imagined by materialistic sociologists; better illustrated by a chain 
of fire and water, or the embrace of clouds in opposite electrical 
states, or the propitious march of all the winds of heaven together 
on the deep. The trial will demonstrate that religious faith is still 
the only possible organizing principle and soul of states. Mean- 
while, all faith but that of the gospel is visibly effete throughout 
the world, and will soon be everywhere impossible to the human 
mind on a national scale. Christianity, or rather CHrist, sole 
prophet, priest and king of the latter day, alone commands obedience 
to law with a voice of power that like the trump of God waxes 
louder and louder above the crash of falling thrones and the roaring 
babel of opinions. Every other sanction decays and crumbles before 
our eyes. None other is destined to save society from final wreck 
and utter ruin. 

That the Christian faith is the vital principle of our own political 
existence we need not pause to show more particularly. It is in this 
sense and in this only, that we are a Christian state. It is not true 
that we are a Christian people, in the general character of private 
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life, of public opinion, or of official conduct. It is true, that our 
institutions were founded on the authority of God as revealed in the 
Bible; and it is also true, that a leaven of faith in the God of the 
Bible has so far permeated our generations hitherto as to secure a 
high degree of loyalty to government as the institution of God. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the common mind is conscious of the 
origin or the basis of its loyalty. Few men have any acquaintance 
with their deeper springs of action. Few imagine, when they cast 
off divine control through revelation, that they are cutting loose 
from all law, and becoming anarchists in civil and moral as well as 
spiritual relations. They usually reach this result before they 
recognize it. 

The Bible, then, is the constitution of our constitution and our 
sub-fundamental law. The formal constitution by which legislators 
are supposed to be guided, is recorded elsewhere; but the Bible 
alone constitutes us a body politic by the vital principle of authority, 
and gives the ethical basis and sanction of our laws. In this proper, 
vital, essential sense, is Christianity our national religion. .In the 
same sense, it is therefore part of our rights, our liberties and our 
laws. To know and enjoy it, then, is a part of the political birth- 
right of every child of our soil, and to guarantee that right is the 
highest obligation of the state to its Creator, to itself, and to every 
citizen. To deny or abridge that right is as clearly unconstitutional 
as to abridge the right to vote or hold office, and is not less but more 
fatally subversive of the republic itself. We claim to have fully 
refuted the novel doctrine that the use of the Bible in our public 
schools is derogatory to the rights of those who object to it, and to 
have proved, on the contrary, that every child of the community has 
the same claim on the state for instruction in the word of God as in 
the arts of reading and writing, immeasureably emphasized by the 
vital necessity of the boon, both to the citizen and to the state. 

We plead for the Bible with the friends of the Bible. We do not, 
of course, expect unbelievers to assent to our conclusions. Even if 
we have carried them with us in our historical argument, we must 
part with them at the modern era where the divine authority of gov- 
ernment encounters the challenge of criticism, to stand or fall with 
its written credentials in the word of God. That word they would 
cast away on the mouldering heap of Shasters and Vedas, and would 
essay to rebuild society on some fine sentiment, such as human 
brotherhood, or on some sordid and seeming solid concrete of material 
interests ; alike devoid of responsibility and fear fixed by the revela- 
tion of a God that judgeth in the earth. But friends of the Bible 
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who side with the opposition on this question, must, it seems to us, 
either affront their own reason by making society a system without a 
centre and a force, or deny their faith in shirking the conclusion that 
the Bible, as the divine charter of authority and source of loyalty, 
has at once an actual, a rightful and an essential position in our gov- 
_ ernment and in our common education as citizens. Christians, 
having once understood that our civil existence grows out of the 
Bible, and depends on it, will pass without argument to the direct 
sequence, that the highest responsibility of a Christian state is to pay 
homage in all suitable ways to its author, and to make his revealed 
wiil the chief subject of public instruction. 

What, then, do some of our evangelical friends mean by conceding 
the materialistic assumption that by the principles of our government 
and the fundamental rights of man, all faith and no faith must be 
treated with impartial indifference in the administration of our com- 
mon schools? We ask those who are struggling in argument on this 
common basis of impartiality, whether to excuse the retention of the 
Bible in the schools, or to excuse themselves for giving it up, what 
distinction they draw against religious knowledge which subjects it to 
a principle of indifference never thought of in relation to any other 
subject? a principle, the very next application of which could only 
be a reductio ad absurdum? Is it the distinction between the 
spheres of conscience toward God and of obligation to man? A dis- 
tinction certainly not broader than that between common-school 
morality and mathematics. A distinction which can, indeed, be 
drawn in the abstract, but never in practice; for however the 
individual conscience once developed may survive the religious faith 
that nurtured it, or perchance subsist apart in a religious atmosphere 
by absorption, yet nothing is more certain than that morality has 
never been maintained on a general scale, unsupported by divine 
sanction. 

Is it, then, the distinction between purely individual and spiritual 
interests, and those of society and the present life? But all with 
whom we here debate agree that the Bible, whether in or out of the 
schools, is the actual foundation of our social and material happiness, 
and its only stable support. 

Is it the distinction between matters of knowledge and matters of 
opinion: the state being authorized to teach things ascertained, and 
required to ignore things debatable? Perhaps this is the most 
plausible, to a majority of minds, of the excuses that are given for 
excluding the Bible from among the text-books of a school of science. 
But no Christian can admit its application. No Christian can allow 
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that scriptural knowledge is not at once the most certain and the 
most important to every interest, individual or social, that can be 
imparted to youth. Granting that the state should teach nothing of 
doubtful certainty, nothing that is not knowledge, who shall decide 
what is certain enough to be taught in the public schools? Some- 
body must decide it, since unanimous consent is impossible; and in 
regard to most points of this kind, there is no difficulty in having the 
submission of the ignorant to those who know, at least so long as ex- 
treme ignorance can be kept in a minority. There is no such thing 
as private authority recognized here by any sane mind, in regard 
to matters upon which men use their commonsense. All instruction 
is a definition of faith, accompanied by proofs which may or may not 
carry conviction to every mind. If it follows from my private 
liberty to maintain my own theory of the physical universe, that the 
state to which I contribute as a citizen must not cause any contrary 
theory to be taught, then I may claim a like veto upon public 
religious instruction, and not otherwise. Admitting the fallibility of 
every majority and the inviolable right of individual belief and 
speech, it still remains the only possible alternative of perfect 
anarchy, equally in the administration of justice or of instruction, 
that the state shall teach and practice what it believes to be right, 
and not what it can get every one of its citizens to consent to. 
Every law is an application not only imperative but forcible, of prin- 
ciples determined by the majority over the heads of all dissentients. 
Unanimous consent, or an approximation to it, would never sustain a 
single principle of science or jurisprudence. Why should unanimous 
consent be requisite for the determination of those principles of 
religion which are to be maintained by the state as fundamental to 
its own existence? We repeat that the state must act according 
to its imperfect wisdom, and may err. There are imperfections in 
our systems of science, in our laws, and in our broadest creeds. But 
we have no impracticable whimsey of equality to bring our scientific 
instruction or our jurisprudence to a dead lock. Why should the 
possibility of error, or the opinion of the minority, paralyse all 
action in the one vital matter of all? Suppose, even, that the major- 
ity were devoted to the doctrine and discipline of the Roman church. 
We should say that pernicious error could not fail to be inculcated 
by their public instruction in the matter of religion. But we should 
not assume a political right to protest against it, though we were the 
heaviest tax-payer and the wisest and best individual besides, in the 
whole nation. We should claim simply this right; to educate our 
own children in our own faith, to preach that faith to all who chose 
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to hear it, and allow others, the state included, to do the same. And 
the extent and the minuteness with which the state shall teach the 
religion which happens to be actually at the bottom of its existence, 
is a matter for itself to determine. It is open to discussion in point 
of expediency, necessity, or truth; but not to dispute as a matter of 
political right, so long as no restriction is laid upon any one’s freedom 
in the exercise and propagation of his own opinions. 

In case education is to be made compulsory, a superficial objection 
may be suggested to including in it religious instruction. But a 
second thought will show that religious liberty is not invaded by 
making a man’s children to know what the religion of the state is, so 
long as he and they are at full liberty to impugn and disregard it. 
On the contrary, (a still further thought will show) it would be an 
unwarrantable provision at once for the most pernicious kind of 
tyranny over the conscience, and for an element of blind and ignorant 
antagonism within the community, to allow a portion of the children 
of the state to be peremptorily excluded by any authority from a 
knowledge so necessary to the understanding of their own social rela- 
tions, and to their real religious liberty, as that of the prevailing 
religion around them. At least, the only alternative that should be 
left open to people who wish their children to be ignorant of what is 
taught in the common school, is to educate them at their own expense. 

We are told that we must choose between secularized education and 
popular ignorance. Popular ignorance is a bad thing, but not the 
worst. Popular atheism is a worse thing, and that is exactly what 
popular education without the Bible means. But when people 
threaten us that if they cannot otherwise go ignorant of the Bible 
they will go ignorant of everything, we think of children who expect 
to have their own way by refusing to eat their supper. And when 
men who “seem to be pillars” topple over in precipitate submission 
to such a threat as that, we think of some of the weakest women we 
have ever seen. 

Is our doctrine bold, strange, reactionary? We will recant it the 
instant that a substitute principle can be presented which will bear 
one other application. We will retreat by the first road pointed out 
to us that does not lead straight into universal anarchy. If any one 
can propound a better political expedient than submission to the will 
of the majority in their exercise of the necessary functions of the 
state (personal rights being reserved), or can show a more necessary 
state function than homage and testimony to God, or has heard of a 
safer means, or a less objectionable occasion for such homage and 
testimony, than the Bible in public schools, we shall be prompt to 
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admit the failure of our argument. Meanwhile, is it too much to 
ask that until one of these things be done, the right, nay, the duty of 
a Christian majority, so long as we are blessed with such a thing, to 
uphold the Bible in that position in our government, be not impugned 
by Protestant Caristians ? 

But no: we are called upon by Christian ministers and publicists 
at the present day, to submit this whole question, this supreme ques- 
tion of necessity and responsibility for a Christian state, and this 
question alone, not to the majority, to the wisest, or to any other 
reasonable test ever adopted by mankind, but to the arbitrament of 
one black ball, to the veto of any disaffected party that may set up 
its will on the subject. We are called upon, in point of fact, to sur- 
render the negative control of public instruction entirely on this sub- 
ject into the hands of that wretched and diminutive minority of man- 
kind who believe in no revelation and in no God. We are called by 
pious men to take up an attitude of official atheism, in only one respect 
expressly, but in all respects by both logical and practical conse- 
* quence. They take this astonishing attitude because they have 
confounded the Protestant principle of the equality of persons with 
the false and impracticable notion of the equality of opinions, in the 
administration of government; a notion which is the very definition 
of anarchy, which could not be propounded with gravity in regard 
to any other matter, and which can only be realized, if it is practi- 
cable to sustain an atheistic state, by expelling all religious consid- 
erations whatever from the theory and practice of government. This 
is religious liberty with everything religious excluded. It is liberty, 
and domination too, to one sort of opinion only, and that the worst, 
by all men’s consent. It is a spiritual despotism of the smallest and 
the most contemptible oligarchy ever yet discovered. It is state 
sanction wrested from Christianity and transferred to infidelity. “If 
it had been an enemy that had done this!” 

Through such defection, we are now threatened in the name of 
religious liberty, with that newest and worst phase of spiritual 
domination which is asserted under the guise, and the no less inge- 
nious than needful disguise, of “toleration.” The spirit that 
marshals the aggressive infidelity of the present day, rallies its 
growing and organizing forces-to this common standard, the pro- 
scription of all asserted revelation from God. A party characterized 
_ by intense and subtle activity, unites on the single sentiment that 
it is an intolerable offence to support a church or a creed by the 
authority of the Bible. How long the same party would be in mak- 
ing it a criminal offence to demand in any manner their allegiance 
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to revelation, if they had a good working majority, is a question 
which their amazing bitterness on the subject most seriously suggests. 
Such is their sensitiveness to exclusion from evangelical churches, 
denial of their orthodoxy and piety is so excruciating to them, 
and their resentment of these offences is so frantic, that we soberly 
confess it would not surprise us to see what they call “intolerance” 
punished with death, in a country governed by modern idolaters of 
human nature. 

At present, this new persecution of Christianity seems far enough 
from attaining coercive power. But it is startling to think how near 
we are,—if the present defection of evangelical men be not arrested 
and turned back by better reflection,—to a surrender of the citadel 
of Christian liberty, the common school, to the control of this very 
minority, insignificant as it now seems. This done, no other position 
of Christianity in the government will remain tenable. Infidelity 
once possessed by concession of this veto power, may be depended 
on to find all its applications, and to hold us to the perfect logic of 
our capitulation. Every day will reveal some new offence in text 
books, literature and customs all permeated with elements of revela- 
tion and Christian truth, and every day the retention of such 
elements will become more difficult, not logically, for that would be 
impossible, but practically. In short, all recognition of religious 
truth, Christianity, or even Deity, whether by act, abstinence or 
tolerance, in official relations, must cease. The hope to stop short of 
the end will prove as vain as it is inconsistent. Men with a remnant 
of religion in them may unite with us in desiring the retention of 
such things as the judicial oath, and other of the most colorless 
relics of faith. But the deist who has immolated the school Bible to 
the freedom of his conscience will find it hard to deny the atheist 
the poor sacrifice of the last shadow and mention of the name of 
God. Public prayer in public peril and national thanksgiving for 
national deliverance must cease. Chaplains in Congress, in legisla- 
tures, in the army and navy, in prisons and hospitals and other 
government institutions, can not only be no longer supported at 
public expense; they cannot even be tolerated at private expense. 
No Sabbath can be recognized, no public worship can be privileged 
from disturbance, no allusion to God or his authority can be allowed 
in official speech. We must become, if we can, what the world has 
never yet seen, what the French Assembly tried to make but recoiled 
from: an atheist nation, defiantly and ostentatiously ignoring the 
God that made it. 


We shall be answered that this is not probable. The failure of 
T 
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the French attempt at stark infidelity may be held to prove it impos- 
sible. But if we stop somewhere short of utter national atheism, it 
will be no thanks to logic or consistency. These require of us who 
surrender the school Bible to its enemies on the ground of political 
equality, that we likewise surrender every other symbol of a Chris- 
tian state. Not one of the customs we have referred to is so inof- 
fensive to the enemies of revelation as the school Bible. Every one 
of them more directly involves a religious application of common 
funds and state authority. Wherever we may stop, we shall stop 
by the exertion of the same politico-religious authority now so 
earnestly disclaimed, in violation of the same kind of religious equality 
now so sacredly cherished, and in disregard of protests as bitter and 
as worthy of respect as any that have been hurled against the school 
Bible. The only question is where to make astand. The present 
eccasion is what it is, by mere accident. It happens that we have 
a powerful body of Roman Catholics specially interested to destroy 
the most inoffensive symbol of national religion that we possess; and 
the enemies of revelation see their opportunity, by means of this for- 
midable alliance, to claim and establish the principle of national 
atheism, which a number of influential Christian ministers are 
obliging enough to concede off-hand! To-morrow, on a much 
more palpable point of state religion, such as the maintenance of 
prayer in Congress, or of chaplains in the army or navy, they will 
retract their concession and eat their own arguments, or else go on 
to the God-defying position in all public concerns of which we have 
given a picture so much more hideous than they can now admit to 
be possible. That they will not do the latter thing may be taken 
for granted. No doubt they will be as inconsistent as can be desired, 
when it comes the turn of the civil Sabbath to walk the plank after 
the civil Bible; or when, after helping to bar out the God of their 
fathers from school, they are asked to help shut the doors of the 
legislature in his face. But how much better it would be to adopt 
now a position they cam consistently maintain through all phases of 
the controversy. 

We do not care much to controvert, although we do not believe it, 
the suggestion that new efforts of a voluntary sort may be expected to 
make up to the people all the Scriptural instruction sacrificed by the 
expulsion of the Bible from schools. What supererogatory services 
have we to offer in recompense for the betrayal of the political posi- 
tion entrusted to us as Christian citizens? But we have not pursued 
the argument thus far in forgetfulness of the expedient by which 
our brethren hope to counterbalance or palliate the secularization of 
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public instruction by their consent. They tell us that it is the office 
of the Christian church and the Christian family, to imbue the pub- 
lic mind with the religious principle which is admitted to be the 
ultimate foundation of society. And they treat it as an absurd 
supposition that the little knowledge of the Bible actually imparted 
in our public schools is sufficient to convey the vitalizing religious 
element into the body politic. 

Certainly, it is not as a substitute for the evangelistic labor of the 
church, that the formal reading of a few verses of the Bible daily in 
school is to be upheld. It is not pretended that as an evangelistic 
agency, such an exercise is a vital matter to our national stability, 
while we have churches, Sabbath schools and Bible societies. Nor 
do we attach a vital importance in themselves, to any of our forms 
of governmental homage to God. They are of a certain didactic and 
monumental value, but their vital power depends on the national 
sentiment of which they create a national consciousness. It cannot 
be admitted, however, that the power of religious principle will be 
the same for the purposes of the state if existing unrecognized offi- 
cially, in the private life of men; or that it can so exist in the needtul 
potency without finding expression in the forms of their public life. 
It is popular to say that religion is a matter between every man and 
his Maker. This is true; and it is no less true that religion is also 
a matter between the state and its Maker. The state exercises vital 
and spiritual functions as truly as a man, still more formally, and 
with less apparent feeling, but not with less effect. Its acts of faith, 
worship and obedience are peculiarly concrete, and generally matters 
of pure routine, save for those rare moments of consciousness in 
which they are established, or defended and maintained against 
assaults like the present. National religion utters itself in customs ; 
in words not shaped afresh every moment in waves of air, but spoken 
once for ages in monumental characters; mainly, in the decision of 
great issues met in the march of history. The present question, 
therefore, is much less of what our children shall learn in our 
schools, than of what we as a people shall do in our schools, in the 
great issue between the word of God and its adversaries. It is much 
less a question of how much we shall teach our children there, from 
the Bible, than of what we shall teach them by our doings there, con- 
cerning the Bible. And the power of a lesson administered by a great 
people as schoolmaster, is immeasurable for good or evil. To-day the 
pupils question their great parent, generations on generations rising 
up to question her, numberless as the sands of the sea-shore, farther 
every way than imagination can stretch, “ What of the Bible?” 
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And the answer must come. There is no possibility of evasive or 
equivocal reply. There is the book. Actually, historically, legally, 
there in the constitution and the common school. It will not steal 
away unbidden and unobserved. We have put it there; we must 
keep it there, in spite of hostile clamor, re-affirming the faith and 
homage of our fathers toward their God ; or we must lay hold on it, 
tear it forth, and cast it out, disgracing its claims and chastising its 
intrusion, before the eyes of the whole world and of all posterity. 
The issue is defined as unequivocally as it was between the same 
Divine Word and the sensual and virulent atheism which Rome hid 
beneath her pagan traditions. No Constantine could commit his 
throne and empire more clearly to the one side by casting out the 
symbols of paganism, than we must commit ourselves to the other by 
casting out the Bible from the place where we find it in the system of 
public education. Itis not a question of introducing or forbearing 
to introduce the Bible in a certain place or way, which might be a 
matter of prudent discretion. The question is on the positive expul- 
sion of the Bible, as a book unfit to be read in schools because it 
claims to be God’s word. This is the only objection to the book: 
its assertion of paramount divine authority. If it would renounce 
but this one claim, not a voice, Jewish, popish, or infidel, would be 
raised against it. For this cause, for this only,—because we will not 
as a government continue to admit that it is God’s Word,—we are to 
vote in our popular elections and by our mouth-pieces in the legisla- 
ture, to forbid under penalties, any teacher or school committee to 
suffer that one proscribed book in any school from which the state 
has power to exclude it. The situation determines the act,—this or 
nothing,—and there is no softening its fearful significance. Provi- 
dence has so placed us as a people that we cannot twist into that 
neutral position between God’s word and its enemies which seems so 
desirable to many minds. He has given us the Bible in our schools 
as a fact, needing no action of ours which we might plausibly argue 
to decline. We are challenged to lift our hands against it,—the only 
action open to us,—or to let it stand. 

It were to the last degree unworthy of the Bible and of the king- 
dom of God, to leave room here for an inference of alarm or anxiety 
for them. We do not argue that religion needs our political support. 
It is the state that needs religion, not religion the state. We are not 
moved by fear that the Bible may lose ground by expulsion, even 
through concession of its friends, from the common schools. On the 
contrary, it seems more than probable that it would be to the advan- 
tage of Christianity if the traditional forms of lip-service still 
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maintained in a patronizing way by communities hostile at heart to 
the pretensions and exactions of the Bible, were all swept away, and 
if adulterous commerce were to give place to open conflict between 
the church and the world. The time has not yet come for the saints 
to possess the kingdom. If we mistake not the signs of the times, 
the great epoch of nominally Christian government, now fifteen hun- 
dred years old, is already gliding down the later stages of its decline, 
and will in due time fall unequivocally into the mortal phase of 
unbelief and materialism, when Christianity will again become totally 
distinct from and repugnant to the existing order of things. Firmly 
convinced from history and prophecy, that all the successive forms of 
human government, our own included, are and have been on trial 
solely for conviction and condemnation, and to make room for one 
final order that shall be true and enduring, we pin our hopes upon no 
form of social organization until Christ shall establish his own. But 
for the present moment Christians have political responsibilities 
which the primitive church had not, and which they will not have 
always. Temporarily, at least, there is a possibility of sustaining 
the Christian character of our government, and so long as this 
remains, the responsibility for surrendering it to infidelity of course 
would fall upon Christians. They now have to give their answer to 
the question of the Bible in the state, and whether government 
ought to be of and for God or the material world. They are on pro- 
bation for their ultimate office (to “reign with Christ”) to see 
whether they can be faithful to him “in a few things.” It will be 
nothing new or strange if it should turn out that but a minor rem- 
nant can stand the test. But with that handful must rest the ulti- 
mate victory and the kingdom of God. It is no small thing to be 
one of them. It is no light matter to fall out from their company, 
in these political divisions that are taking place in relation to the 
Sabbath and the Bible, and to stand with those who would vote 
Christ out of the government and establish a quasi neutral state, a 
sort of Switzerland, between the kingdom of God and that of the 
adversary. They may succeed; we rather look for it. So much the 
worse for them and for the state: not for the Word, the people or the 
kingdom of God. 


Wiutiam C. Conant. 
New Haven, Conn. 














A STUDY IN CHINESE LITERATURE. 


_ one beginning to inform himself concerning the Chinese people, 
nothing is more surprising than the extent and even variety of 
their literature. In the departments of history, ethics, poetry, fiction, 
and physical science such as it is, the number of volumes is absolutely 
multitudinous; and in the line of commentaries they are well up 
with English-speaking scholars, although their subjects are chiefly 
very different. Well do we remember our astonishment, upon visit- 
ing two or three leading native bookstores in Canton, and having 
pointed out to us the various editions of popular works, the numerous 
volumes of various sorts and sizes, and the extensive shelves. If the 
reader can have access to the Rev. Dr. James Legge’s elaborate 
volumes of the Chinese classics, he should note in the prolegomena of 
the first volume a list of the principal native works consulted in the 
preparation of his notes and essays upon Confucius. Not only will 
the number and nature of the treatises interest one, but also the 
number of books which some of the single treatises fill. Thus, we 
find mentioned Ma Twan-lin’s “Geueral Examination of Records and 
Scholars,” which, first published in 1321, and costing its author the 
labor of twenty years, fills three hundred and forty-eight books. 
Remusat enthusiastically says of it, “This excellent work is a library 
in itself, and if Chinese literature possessed no other, the language 
would be worth learning for the sake of reading this alone.” 
(294) 
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As a specimen of the native style of thought and expression, we 
present a diminutive but rather important little work, called by the 
' Chinese the “Three-letter Classic.” Not only is it a sample of a re- 
markable literature, but is a kind of outline as well; and it gives one 
a very good idea of some peculiar characteristics of Chinese writing, 
such as frequent dark obscurity mixing with even childish simplicity, 
a certain fastidious and polished brevity of sentence connected with ~ 
abrupt turns in the thought, and spread over the whole an air of 
mystery, an impression of artificialness. The reader of our little book 
can scarcely fail to have excited a desire for a wider acquaintance 
with the literature to which it introduces him. 

Each of the one hundred and seventy-six lines of the “Three-letter 
Classic” is made up of two sections, each of which contains three 
words or characters. The lines rhyme approximately in pairs. 
Imagining the words written in perpendicular columns, and in the 
complex native character, one will get an idea of the first two lines 
from the following: 


1 Jin Che Tsoo—Sing Pun Shen; 
2 Sing Seang Kin—Seih Seang Yuen. 


In this form, the book was prepared for the youngest pupils in the 
schools of China. It is the scholar’s primer all over the empire. 
Never was a book handled by so many children. In every primary 
school the boys are chanting it aloud, following the firmer voice of a 
teacher. The versification helps the memory, while it increases the 
charm of the recitation, as performed by the pupils in concert, or chas- 
ing one another in the strange ups and downs of the Chinese accent. 

Wang Pihhow wrote this “Classic.” Of the Confucian sect, he 
lived in the southern Sung dynasty, in the twelfth century of our 
era. He wrote it for his own domestic school, with little thought 
of its destined popularity. Other authors have been claimed for it, 
and among these even Han Yu, the Saint Patrick.of Ti Chiu. The 
scholars of China have deemed the work worthy of most elaborate 
expositions; and the editions of it are of course numerous. Nor has 
the book escaped the penalty of various readings. 

The plan of this production of Pihhow is certainly skillful and 
comprehensive. In general, it sketches an outline of approved in- 
struction, and then gives a most stirring exhortation to pursue it. 
A brief analysis would be as follows: The necessity of teaching the 
young; because otherwise their natures are changed to badness and 
become of no use. (Lines 1-14.) Those matters and subjects in 
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which the child is to be taught are next enumerated. These are, 
first and chief, dutifulness to parents and elder brothers, illustrated 
by distinguished examples in Chinese history (15-21); secondly, the 
numbers and classes of things, with leading facts and principles in 
the material world, in the social relations, and in philosophy (22-52); 
thirdly, after a remark about the thorough mode of teaching (53, 54), 
the author recounts to us the books which should be studied, deline- 
ates the proper order in which they are to be studied to afford an 
ideal discipline, and in somé instances summarizes their contents 
(55-130). This latter division affords a bird’s-eye view of the class- 
ical literary works of the country, as well as a most ingenious and 
compact survey of the Chinese political history from the first periods 
down to the twelfth century of the Christian era. After a word upon 
the suitable manner of learning history (131, 132), the author enters 
upon his hortatory and stimulating portion, and derives from numer- 
ous historical examples, and even from the habits of the brute creation, 
incentives to diligence and perseverance in study’ (133-176). 

And this is the text-book of the youngest scholars! a book of such 
complex construction and such advanced and often abstruse topics! 
But this is not all. The characters or words used in the composition 
of this strange compend are among the most elaborate and difficult 
in the language, as if we should start our pupils with polysyllables. 
Yet somehow there is a peculiar charm about the work for the young 
mind; and the Chinese are full of its praises for its adaptation to the 
early learner. One of them has said, perhaps not too extravagantly 
from the native point of view: ‘It forms a passport into the regions 
of classical and historical literature. It is truly a ford which the 
youthful inquirer may pass, and thereby reach the fountain-head of 
the higher sources of learning.” 

The influence of the “Three-letter Classic” upon the rising genera- 
tions and the national life of China has been astonishingly great. 
Here is revealed one secret of the uniform type of culture and of 
mental attitude all over that vast country. Its educating, moulding 
effect is something wonderful. Possessing characteristics which at first 
thought might seem to forbid success, it yet has a popularity, and in 
fact kindles an enthusiasm which no other text-book in the world has 
awakened. In accounting for this, we must attribute much to its 
form. Its short, rhythmical lines, sprightly and vivacious to the 
native ear, produce delight and impress the memory. Recognizing 


1This analysis, together with a few other sentences in the opening of the present article, 
is transferred substantially from a four-page sketch of the primer furnished by the writer to 
he Overland Monthly tor February, 1871. 
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the advantage from this circumstance, the Christian missionaries 
have in several instances printed an outline of their doctrinal lessons 
in the same form. But none of the Christianized imitations which 
we have seen has the rapid sketching, the continual variety, and the 
peculiar native genius which render the original such a favorite. 
Again, doubtless the success of the little “Classic” is due in part to 
its singular germinal character, its possession of the seeds of a larger 
knowledge. Here appears the skill of the composer; and here re- 
sides vastly its educating power. The book aims to impart solid 
knowledge at the start. It would drop into the receptive mind 
the seeds of history, philosophy, and religion. These germs may for 
a time lie in the mind undeveloped, and seemingly without vitality > 
and some might decry them as a positive clog to the intellect; but 
they come in easily with the words, are stored in the memory; and 
a time comes when they manifest their expansive and typical nature. 
From the first they are a nucleus for the constant accretion of a fuller 
knowledge. The rudimental outline is gradually filled up. And it 
is not an irrelevant suggestion, whether English and American com- 
pilers of first-books for schools might not make more than they do of 
the germinal principle which enters so much into the “Three-letter 
Classic.” We are too afraid of lodging in the memories of our 
children and pupils the rule of grammar, the statement of catechism, 
or the verse of Scripture which they do not understand. We errone- 
ously think we must infuse into the mind only what the child can 
comprehend. Let us impart some things beyond present understand- 
ing. They will be vital and useful by and by, and make the educa- 
tion solid. God treats the Christian with his revealed truth in the 
same manner. The little “Classic” has likewise gained a signal 
influence in virtue of its appeals to natural vanity, its ample use of 
the winning examples of human glory. Largely the motive of name 
and fame is pressed. The glittering ideals of human glory, and 
the possibility of their being copied, naturally enkindles the childish 
mind to a flame of enthusiasm. A strong pleasing passion is set in 
motion; and the pupil applies himself with all his might. This is 
not the highest motive to use in the incitement of the scholar; though 
the Chinese conceive of none higher or better. Yet in this idea they 
are not behind Cicero and Milton, Aristotle and Hamilton. In fact, 
if we may judge from certain expressions in the Lectures on Philosophy, 
we may say that the range of glory which Wang Pihhow presented 
to the ambition of the children of China was even superior to that 
which Sir William Hamilton proposed as the stimulus of certain of 
his classes at Edinburgh. , 
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The following translation, made with the assistance of a competent 
native scholar, is new and original, and sufficiently literal to reflect 
the idiom of the writing. We follow the translation with some 
needful explanations. 


Translation. 


At men’s birth the root of their nature is good; 
Their natures are closely alike; their practices widely diverge. 
If there is no teaching, their natures go astray. 
As to the way of teaching, it must be with singleness. 
5 Formerly Mencius’ mother chose a neighborhood to live in; 

Her son not learning, she cut the shuttle from her loom. 
Tow of Yenshan had righteous rules; 
He taught five sons, all whose names became famous. 
In supporting and not teaching, a father does wrong; 

10 In teaching and not exacting, an instructor is remiss. 
That children should not learn is a thing not right; 
If when young they do not learn, what can they do when old? 
If a gem be not wrought, it does not become a thing of use; 
And if a person learns not, he knows not what is lawful. 


15 Those who become sons of men, during their young days 
Are with teachers and friends practising propriety and deportment. 
Heang, at nine years of age, could warm the bed; 
To be dutiful to parents is what should be understood. 
Yung, when four years old, could yield up his pear; 
20 Dutiful conduct to elder brothers should be early known. 
First be dutiful to parents and elder brothers; then see and hear; 
Know the various numbers; learn the various classifications; 
From one to ten, from ten to one hundred; 
From a hundred to a thousand, from a thousand to a myriad; 
25 The three active powers,—heaven, earth, and man; 
The three lights, —sun, moon, and stars; 
The three bonds,—that between ruler and minister, 
The affection of parents and children, the obedience of husband 
and wife. 
Tell of spring and summer, tell of fall and winter, — 
80 These are the four seasons, revolving without ceasing. 
Tell of south and north, tell of west and east, — 
These are the four directions; answering to one centre. 
Mention water, fire, wood, metal, and land, — 
These are the five agents, productive according to numbers. 
35 Mention benevolence, justice, propriety, wisdom, truthfulness, — 
These are the five constants, not admitting of confusion. 
Southern and northern rice, pulse, wheat, millet common and black,— 
These are the six grains which men eat. 
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The horse, ox, sheep, the fowl, dog, and hog, — 
40 These are the six domestic animals which men feed. 
Name delight and anger, name grief and pleasure, 
Love, hatred, and desire,—these are the seven passions. 
The gourd, earth, skin, wood, stone, and metal, 
With silk and bamboo, —these give the eight sounds. 
45 Great grandsire’s sire, great grandsire, grandsire, sire, and self, 
One’s self and child, child and grandchild, 
From child and grandchild to great grandchild and great grand- 
child's child, 
Are the nine family generations, the series in men’s succession. 
The loving-kindness of father and son, the obedience of husband 
and wife, 
50 The elder brother’s favor, the younger brother’s dutifulness, 
The ruler’s protection, and the minister’s fidelity, — 
These are the ten righteous things for all men alike. 


Whoever instructs the ignorant must explain and search, 
Studying doctrine and ancient words, dividing sentence and clause. 
55 Those becoming scholars must have a beginning; 
From the Filial Classic passing to the Four Books. 
Of the Discourses and Conversations there are twenty sections: 
The company of disciples recorded the excellent words. 
Of Mencius there are seven sections only, 

60 Treating of reason and virtue, explaining benevolence and justice. 

The maker of Chung Yung was Kung Keih; 

Chung means not bent aside, Yung means unchanging. 

The maker of the Advanced Lessons was Tsang-tsze; 

From personal and family rule he passes to the peace and rule of 
the state. 

65 The Filial Classic finished, the Four Books mastered, 

Then taking the Six Classics, you can begin to read them. 

The Odes, Records, Changes, Proprieties, Spring and Autumn, — 

They are called the Six Classics, and must be explained and studied. 

We have the Two Mountains, we have the Return to Stillness, 

70 We have the Changes of Chow,—the three books of the Changes 

complete. 

There the Canons and Rules, there are the Instructions and Orders, 

There are the Oaths and Commands, —the deep things of the Records, 

Our noble Ke, he made the Chow Proprieties; 

He supplied the Six Regulations, embracing the work on Govern- 
ment. 

75 The older and younger Tae explained the treatise of Proprieties; 
They arranged the sacred words, prepared the Ritual and Music. 
Mention the National Airs and the’ Beautiful Words; 

They are called the four books of Odes, and must be recited 
musically. 
The Odes having ceased, the Spring and Autumn was made; 
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80 This contains praises and censures, distinguishes the good and bad. 
It has three annotators; there is Kungyang, 
There is the one surnamed Tso, there is Kuh Leang. 


The Classics mastered, read then the Sages; 
Select the important parts, and remember the substance. 
85 The five Sages are Seun and Yang, 
The sage Wanchung, with Laou and Chwang. 


The Classics and Sages accomplished, read the several Histories; 
Examine the succession of dynasties, know the beginning and close. 
From He and Nung come to the Yellow Emperor, — 

90 Called the Three, and living in the earliest age. 

Tang and Yew Yu were called the Two Emperors; 

They mutually profferred and declined,—famed the prosperous 
reigns. 

Yu belonged to Hea, Tang belonged to Shang, 

Woo, son of Wan, belonged to Chow, —named the Three Kings. 

95 Hea passed from son to son, the empire being a family inheritance, 
For four hundred years, when the gods of Hea were removed. 
Tang destroyed Hea, and the dynasty was called Shang; 

Which endured six hundred years, till Tiu destroyed it. 
King Woo of Chow first vanquished Tiu; 
100 [Chow lasted] eight hundred years, the very longest time. 
Chow’s way led to the east, the royal bands dissolved; 
Some were made for shield and lance, some eager to roam and talk. 
Starting with the “Spring and Autumn,” ending with the Warring 
States, 
The five usurpers had the power, and the fierce seven appeared. 
105 The house of Ying Tsin first united all; 
It transmitted [the state] two generations; then Tsoo and Han 
fought together. 
Kautsoo successful, Han’s dominion was assured; 
Until Heaouping, when Wangmang usurped [the throne. ]. 
Kwangwoo prevailed, and formed eastern Han; 
110 Lasting four hundred years, ending with Heén. 
Wei, Shuh, and Woo strove for the tripod of Han. 
They were called the Three States, lasting till the two Tsin. 
Sung and T’se came next; Leang and Chin followed; 
These formed the southern court, with Kinling the capital. 
115 In the north, the Yuen of Wei parted east and west; 
They had Yuwan of Chow and Kaou T’se. 
They continued till Suy, when all the land became one; 
Not again transmitted, the order and resources failed. 
The Kaoutsoo of Tang raised a righteous army ; 
120 He took away the confusion of Suy, and founded a state. 
Handed down twenty times, through three hundred years, 
Leang destroyed it, and the dynasty was changed. 
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Leang, Tang, Tsin, also Han and Chow, 
Called the Five Dynasties, rose successively. 
125 Illustrious Sung appeared; received the transfer of Chow; 
It was transmitted eighteen times, and south and north fell into 
confusion. 
There are seventeen Histories; in them all is contained; 
They trace the order and disorder of states; show their prosperity 
and decline. 
Those who read the Histories examine true records; 
130 See ancient and later things as with their own eyes. 
The mouth, it repeats them; the mind, it ponders them; 
In the morning doing it; in the evening doing it. 


Formerly Chungne made for himself a teacher of Heangto; 
Of old, even sages most earnestly studied. 
135 Chaou, a prime minister, read the Discourses of Loo; 
Though filling his office, he yet studied assiduously. 
One spread out flag-leaves, one pared off slips of bamboo; 
They did not have books, but knew how to apply themselves. 
One hung his head to a beam, one pierced his thigh with an awl; 
140 They, without being taught, themselves made painful effort. 
One bagged the glow-worm, one made the snow reflect; 
Though poor their homes, they did not despair. 
One carried wood on his back, one hung [his book] on the ox’s horn; 
While their bodies toiled, they earnestly studied. 
145 Loo Laoutseuen, when twenty-seven years old, 
First resolved to apply himself to the reading of books; 
When he had become old, he repented his delay. 
You, young people, ought early to think of this. 
For example, Leang Haou, when eighty-two years old, 
150 Answered in the great hall, and excelled the many scholars. 
He did this in the sunset of life, and men called it strange. 
You, young men, should form the resolve. 
Yung, at the age of eight, could chant the Odes; 
Pe, at the age of seven, could write verse on chess. 
155 These had ripe heads and quick wit; men called them wonderful. 
You, little learners, must imitate them. 
Tsaé Wanke could distinguish the notes of a musical instrument; 
Seay Taouwan could chant and sing. 
They were indeed girls, but they had bright understanding. 
160 You boys ought while young to become proficient. 
One was promoted to be a divine lad, one to be a correcter of books; 
These while they were small filled offices. 
You, little learners, try and come up [with them]; 
Those who do so become also like them. 
165 The dog watches at night, the cock looks for the morning; 
If you do not learn, how can you be men? 
The silk-worm gives the silk, the bee works the honey; 
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If men do not learn, they are not as good as things. 
He who learns in youth, and in manhood practises, 

170 Ascends as far as the prince, and descends as dew on the people; 
Sends wide the sound of his name, affords his parents honor, 
Reflects lustre on his ancestors, sends down a legacy to posterity. 
Men bequeath to their children coffers filled with gold; 

But I teach children only [this] simple classic. 

175 Diligence has merit; but play is without profit ; 

Be on your guard! and, as fit, use all your strength. 


Explanations. 


Line 1.—So far as the Chinese words are concerned, this line 
might be understood to relate to the beginning of the race on earth. 
The second line, however, shows that the author was thinking of each 
individual’s beginning. The line is an example of the terse idiom of 
Chinese writing. ‘Men’s beginning; nature root good.” The un- 
biblical anthropology will of course be observed by the reader. 

2.—An exact quotation from Confucius. See Analects xvii. 2. 

6.— Shuttle. Not web; for the Chinese letter contains the “ wood” 
radical. This seems to have been overlooked by Dr. Legge in his 
able work on Mencius, inasmuch as he follows others in saying that 
the mother “cut through the web.” What the mother did was to 
cut or break the thread, tied to the shuttle, and being filled into the 
web. She did it in part to express her displeasure, and in part as a 
parable to teach her idle boy that as the warp is useless without the 
filling so his nature would be without culture. 

7.—Tow. A famous teacher, whose chief lesson was morality. 
He kept his pupils from lewdness and corruption. 

8.—The names of these sons are mentioned in the commentaries. 
Living in the Sung dynasty, their names were comparatively fresh 
when our author wrote. 

14.—An instrument must be shaped for its use; and so must a he 
man. It is implied that if one learns, his knowledge is practical, and 
so he will be of use. 

15.—Sons of men. An honorable designation; those who acted 
the part of sons of true men. 

16.—Good manners, meaning good conduct in general, is to be 
learned first of all. The native literature is filled with expressions 
in the interest of this branch of culture. 

17.—The author now illustrates different proprieties by examples. 

The bed—of his father. For he had learned the lessons named in 
the previous line. His name Was Hwang Heang; and he lived one 
hundred years before Christ, in the Han dynasty. 
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18.— Parents—and older relatives and friends. 

19.—“In the time of the Han dynasty, Kung Yung of Loo, when 
only four years old, knew how to exercise brotherly love and exhibit 
a polite and respectful deportment. On one occasion, a basket of 
pears was presented to the family. His brothers all strove to obtain 
them. Yung alone waited.” Chinese comment in Chinese Repository, 
vol. IV, p. 115, where much more is said of this wonderful Yung. 

21.—First, filial and fraternal duties; then outward observation 
and more purely intellectual attainments. First, the affections; then 
the intellect. This is the Chinese theory in the education of a child, 
and on some accounts is worthy of the attention of foreign teachers. 
But in the native theory, no object of the affections appears higher 
than mere man. 

22.— Intellectual studies are now enumerated, the names or classes 
of things being first given. 

27.— Bonds. The large cord or rope by which a net is dragged ; 
hence, that which leads, binds, controls. Teacher Wang said: 


The bonds are the ties by which one is led. Of these the world has 
three chief ones. The ruler governs his court, forming the ministers’ 
bond; the father governs his family, forming the child’s bond; the 
husband governs his house, forming the wife’s bond. When these bonds 
are right, the ruler is just and the minister good, the father merciful and 
the child filial, the husband peaceful and the wife obedient; the universe 
is pure and tranquil, nations and states peaceful and happy. 


We have translated this as a good sample of Chinese exposition, 
and of the social philosophy of the nation. 

34.—The latter part of this line is sufficiently enigmatical. It 
appears to suggest something very like the Pythagorean theory that 
all things have their origin in number; but all the native comments 
upon the passage which we have read or heard from the native 
teachers explain that the author means simply that the five agents or 
elements above named are themselves produced, and in turn produce, 
after a numerical order, by a regular action of heaven and earth. 
They are in fact governed by numerical rules, which indeed modern 
investigation has shown to be not far from the truth. Witness the 
laws of chemistry, vegetable growth, motions of the heavenly bodies, 
etc. We translate again from the commentator Wang. 


In heaven and earth are two vital principles, the Yin and Yang, the 
male and female, from which the five elements are generated. Heaven 
first produces water; second, the earth produces fire; third, heaven 
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produces wood; fourth, the earth yields metal; fifth, heaven produces 
land. This is the order of the production of the five elements. We say 
that water moistens below and fire illumines above; we say that wood 
is crooked and straight; we say that metal is subject to change; land is 
sown and reaped. Such is the virtue of the nature of the five elements. 
Water produces wood; wood produces fire, fire produces land; land 
produces metal; and metal in its turn produces water. Water subdues 
fire; fire subdues metal; metal subdues wood; wood subdues land; and 
land in its turn subdues water. All matters, all things without excep- 
tion, have these five agents involved in them. The principles of the 
world arise from them. The numbers of the world are arranged from 
them. This is what ought to be known. 


If this paragraph does not throw light on the text, or suggest any 
very clear cosmology, it is at least a specimen of the native inquiry 
into physical things. We only add that each of these five agents are 
supposed to prevail in succession through the successive seasons of 
the year. As to wood producing fire, we fill up the remainder of 
this paragraph with an extract from Chalmer’s “Origin of the 
Chinese,” just issued. 


The Chinese procured fire for ceremonial purposes by boring wood 
(Confucian Analects, xvii. 21), after the manner described by Dr. Steven- 
son (preface to the Samaveda). He says, ‘“‘The process by which fire is 
obtained from wood is called churning, as it resembles that by which 
butter in India is separated from milk. The New Hollanders obtain 
fire from wood by a similar process. It consists in drilling one piece of 
arani-wood into another by pulling a string tied to it with a jerk with 
the one hand, while the other is slackened, and so on alternately, till 
the wood takes fire.” In nations where the use of steel or iron was 
unknown, the friction of wood would be perhaps the readiest way of 
procuring fire; hence arose in India and China the fanciful relationship 
between these two elements, “wood produces fire.” If the Vedic liter- 
ature be, as there is reason to believe, older than the Chinese, we must 
give the [East] Indians the credit of this fanciful cosmogony. 


36.—That is to say, each is unchangeable and perfectly distinct. 
Besides, they belong in the order indicated. The Chinese regard 
benevolence as the root from which the other constants will regularly 
sprjng. Whether the author regards these five constants as attributes 
working in a living person, or as mere abstract principles, is not 
evident. Propriety, which relates entirely to manners, or to an 
outward bearing fitted to the different relations of life, is a cardinal 
virtue with the Chinese people, and is hence put on a level with 
benevolence and justice, 
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37.—The names of these grains are hard to translate. One or 
two of them are unknown in western lands. The commentators 
mention at least four varieties of the first-named grain. The second 
named is an upland rice, and perhaps would be found to resemble our 
barley. Pulse is, as the natives say, a chong mia, or generic name, 
for all leguminous plants, as peas, beans, etc. The last mentioned is 
used in offerings made to the gods, and is yellow as well as black; 
though Morrison, in his great and rare dictionary, speaks of it as 
“black millet” alone. 

41,42.— The term which we render pleasure is in Wang Tsinshing’s 
edition displaced by one signifying fear; but we distrust his various 
readings, as stated in our earlier pages. Pleasure is not identical 
here with joy, the latter being more an internal matter, the former 
its external expression; in other words, the one more spiritual, the 
other more animal. 

43, 44.—Strokes upon these eight articles elicit eight various 
sounds, each of which expresses a separate mood of the soul, or excites 
a distinctive emotion. Writers have much to say of them. 

49.— Now the ten righteous things are named. Wang puts in an 
extra line, following the fiftieth. 


Order between seniors and juniors, friendship among companions. 


But the interpolation is manifest. It is confessedly difficult to make 
out the ten righteous things without the help of the new line; yet it 
may be done. There are first the appropriate dispositions of father 
towards son, and of son towards father; then of husband towards wife, 
and of wife towards husband; the action of an elder brother towards 
a younger, and of a younger towards an elder. But these latter in- 
volve two others, namely, the mutual duties of youth and age in general. 
Finally, there are the reciprocal duties of prince and minister. 

54.— Examine the books you teach with regard to their origin and 
external evidence, as with respect to their character and purport. 
We cannot translate lines 53 and 54 as freely as Dr. Bridgeman has 
in the Chinese Repository: 


All teachers. of youth should give lucid explanations, 
Adduce illustrations, and clearly mark the periods. 


55.— He does not say what that beginning is; but it is supposed 
to be practice in this little classic which the learner is chanting. It 


may also include a study of one or more of the following primary 
U 
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books: The Thousand-character Classic, The Young Learner, and 
The Book of Family Names. Custom varies as to the reading of 
these before taking up the more important works named in the text. 

56.—One edition names here the Easy, or Children’s Lessons in 
place of the Filial Classic. The former, in five volumes, treats of the 
five constants mentioned in line 35. The first volume, on benevolence, 
in fact contains the Filial Classic. The fuller title of the Four Books, 
or Four Writings, is “The Four Books of the Four Philosophers” 
(see Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. I, p. 2); though they are com- 
monly spoken of as the books of Confucius and Mencius alone. Three 
of the Four Books give the views of Confucius in his own words, and 
in the words of two of his disciples. The other embraces the writings 
of Mencius. The Four Books are the most conned writings in China. 
Any fair scholar will point out the place of any clause another may 
repeat. They supply the text of innumerable essays every year all 
over the land. 

57.—This is Confucius’ own, reported by his disciples. Our 
translation of the name is literal and plain; but it has received many 
other English names. Dr. Legge calls it the Confucian Analects; 
Dr. Bridgeman, the Dialogues; others, Digested Conversations, Dis- 
courses and Dialogues, Discursive Sayings, etc. As Dr. Legge says, 
the work presents “the discourses or discussions of Confucius with 
his disciples and others on various topics, while one whole section is 
the sayings not of the sage himself but of his disciples.” The col- 
lection was made after the sage’s death, which took place B. C. 478. 

61, 62.—The Chung Yung, or Constant Mean, was made by Tsze- 
tze, or Kung Keih, the grandson of Confucius, and forms one of the 
Four Books. It no doubt represents well the doctrines of the sage 
himself. The name of the book has been a puzzle to translators. 
Line 62 interprets it as understood by more modern native scholars. 
But the term yung was not so defined by the ancients, who gave it 
the sense of use or employment, and of harmony. One native author- 
ity declares that the work is called Chung Yung because it records 
the practice of the non-deviating mind and what is harmonious; but 
by far the greater number of foreign students adopt the meaning 
given in the Three-letter Classic. We have taken Dr. Morrison’s 
translation, which reverses the order of the original words to avoid 
uncouthness. One French writer renders Just Mean; another, In- 
variable Mean. Intorcetta says, “It is concerning the Sempiternal 
Medium, or that golden mediocrity which, as Cicero says, is inter- 
nimium et parvum, constanter et omnibus in rebus tuenda.” One 
calls it the Golden Medium. The work sets forth the true mean to 
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which a man must conform himself in principle and action to be the 
superior person. It defines true virtue as understood in the highest 
order of Chinese thinking. The Confucian, and as Confucian so the 
Chinese, scheme of ethics is better gleaned from this work than from 
any other. The very name of it is in fact a key to the Chinese 
philosophy of virtue. One is forcibly reminded by it of Aristotle’s 
definition of virtue, as being “a mean between two extremes”; a 
man being virtuous who keeps to a middle course in all questions and 
practices. But this rule of virtue is of very limited use. It supposes 
the standard of right to be determinable in ourselves, the practical 
outcome of which would be as many standards and as many virtues 
as there are men. All our theorists who start their system of ethics 
from human nature, or from the nature of things, are not ahead of 
the sages of China. 

63.—The Ta Hed, or Advanced Lessons, is called by Dr. Legge 
the Great Learning, a name somewhat misleading, as the native 
words only mean that the work is for advanced or older scholars. 
It is not certain that Tsangtsze is the author. Some refer it to the 
writer of the Constant Medium. Dr. Legge says, “Though we can- 
not positively assign the authorship of it, there can be no hesitation 
in receiving it as a genuine monument of the Confucian school, a 
faithful reflection of the sage’s teachings, written by some of his 
followers not far removed from him in the lapse of time.” 

64.— Names of subjects treated in the Advanced Lessons. 

67.—The Odes made up one classic, the Records one, the Changes 
one, the Spring and Autumn one, and the Proprieties two. A por- 
tion of the Proprieties, or Book of Rites, as some call it, is devoted 
to the subject of music; and this part was once a classic by itself. — 
By the way, the native term (King) for classic is a curious one. It 
signifies primarily the warp-threads of a silken web in their regular 
adjustment. It is then used, by an obvious law, of the veins of the 
human system, and of lines of longitude. Why it should be applied 
to the standard writings of the people is perhaps uncertain. Morrison 
thought that the king, from its silken quality and helping to forma 
silken web, means that which is excellent, and so is applied to the 
most excellent writings. Legge argues that on account of the regular 
adjustment of the warp, the term denotes what is regular and insures 
regularity, and so belongs to canonical writings. But is it altogether 
fanciful to suppose that the term is applied to the classics because 
they are in fact the warp of all the great web of general literature, the 
veins that permeate the literary system? This would not transcend 
the estimate of the people, who regard the five king as “containing 
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the truth upon the highest subjects, and which should be received 
-as law by all generations.” 

69, 70.—Three divisions of the book ‘of Changes. There is not 
space to tell clearly what the titles signify, and the reasons for them. 
And the danger indeed is that we become in the end only lost in the 
fogs and labyrinths of Chinese divination and cosmology. Suffice it 
to say that the “Changes” are not those of times or dynasties, but of 
certain lines or diagrams, representing different ideas, and in each 
successive permutation or combination expressing some new result in 
philosophy. 

71, 72.—Six leading subjects of the book of Records. The Canons 
are the emperor’s laws; the Rules are for the minister; the Instruc- 
tions are for the people; the Orders for the people. The Oaths are 
of the emperor; the Commands to his ministers. The Records treat 
of government. 

73.—Ke, son of King Wan, and brother of King Boo, was the 
family name of the writer of the Chow Proprieties, so called. 

74.—This treatise, included in the other, related to government, 
but only to court etiquette and official proprieties. It has had great 
influence upon the Chinese; and that in Confucius which is most 
potent to-day is most akin to this treatise. 

75.—The Chow Proprieties and the comments by the two Tae 
made the book of Rites. 

77.—The Beautiful Words, divided into the greater and the less, 
made two parts of the Odes. They were sung at the imperial 
festivals. The Praises celebrated the virtues of the founders of 
dynasties. The former lauded the living emperor; the latter those 
that were dead. 

79.—The Spring and Autumn is a detail of events extending from 
B. C. 721 to 480. Unlike many books attributed to Confucius, this 
seems rightly to claim that authorship. In reading it, one falls upon 
many a practical saying of the Confucian stamp. Yet it is largely a 
compilation. It is said to be named as it is because its eulogies are 
reviving like spring and its censures withering like autumn. These 
annals were begun when the imperial authority which called forth 
the Odes, and the patriotism which inspired them, had sadly perished. 

83.—The Sages is the writing of those wise men, and treats of 
moral and civil themes. The native histories name several of these 
wise men or masters whose memory is especially venerated. 

85.—The best known are “the five” now enumerated, of whom 
the three first named were followers of Confucius; the fourth was the 
founder of the Taonist sect, and is familiar to all who understand 
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the religions of China; and the fifth belonged to the same school. 
Of the histories, the author gives the barest epitome, not calculated 
to make the student very eager for the fuller work. 

92.— They mutually proffered and declined —atfter the true Chinese 
fashion of politeness; one proffering the gift of the government, the 
other accepting only with prolonged protestations. 

93, 94.— Hea, Shang, and Chow, the three first dynasties of China, 
had severally first in their long lines of kings, Yu, Tang, and Woo. 
The state and the dynasty in it bore always the same name. 

99.—The space between the dynasties of Shang and Chow, filled 
by the tyrant Tiu, the Chinese writers have not been ambitious to 
chronicle. 

102.— Shield and lance. Generic for warlike weapons. Roam 
and talk—as demagogues, assuming for self-interest the cause of this 
or that claimant for power. The verse is a rare picture of anarchical 
times, not excelled by a Tacitus either in brevity or point. 

105.—Tsin united and consolidated the warring states, or the 
states under the “seven fierce ones.” The reign lasted three years. 
Twice was the throne transmitted; first to him who took the title of 
“First Emperor,” sometimes reckoned second of the Tsin dynasty, 
but more commonly at the head of the After Tsin dynasty. This 
pretentious monarch was after all great in energy and public works; 
and foreign writers call him the Napoleon of China. He was as 
eager to erase the fame of past dynasties as to glorify his own name. 
In the ministry of such ambition, he ordered the destruction of all 
writings and tables that antedated his own reign, that he might 
appear to posterity to be, as he assumed, the first emperor. He 
buried alive five hundred literati, that they might not remain to 
write against him, or perpetuate the matter of the elder writings; 
wherefore many think that a perfect copy of the Classics or Four 
Books does not exist. It is, we may add, the word Tsin from which 
China derives its name. 

107.— Kaou-tsoo means simply old or honored ancestor, and was 
applied to the heads of other dynasties besides that of Han. This 
dynasty “is regarded as the commencement of Chinese history.” Its 
great men were many; and “to this day the Sons of Han is a favorite 
name by which the Chinese call themselves.” 

108.—The ordinary lists of Chinese rulers leave out Wangmang’s 

*name. 

111.—The tripod was the symbol of imperial inheritance and 
prerogative. 

112.—There exists a very popular native history of the Three 
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States, traversing a most interesting period of the national life, but 
esteemed by the author of the “ Middle Kingdom” as little more than 
an historical novel. Two Tsin dynasties followed. 

114.—Kinling is identified with the present site of Nanking, the 
ancient capital of China, and the capital of the late Taeping insurgents. 

115.—During the period of the four last-named families in the 
south, the north was governed by Wei in a line of eleven monarchs; 
and then the state was separated into eastern and western Wei, the 
latter having afterwards Yuwan as its ruler, and taking the name of 
Chow, the former Kan, and taking the name of Chi. 

117.—Suy, minister of a Wei sovereign, took the whole north, 
and overthrowing the family of Chin in the south, united all China 
under a single sway, A. D. 589, after four centuries of division. 

119.—The nation glories most in the Tang dynasty. 

123.— Writers apply the prefix of “after” to these dynasties, to 
distinguish them. 

125.—The illustrious, literally fire-like Sung, is thus distinguished 
from the Sung in line 113. It was in the reign succeeding this that 
the author penned the Three-letter Classic; hence this close of the 
outline of Chinese sovereignties. 

127.—Four histories have since been added, tracing the periods 
of the southern Sung, Yuen, and Ming dynasties, down to the present 
one of Ta-tsing, or Great Purity. 

129.—The Chinese Repository translates 


Let him who reads history examine these faithful records. 


The “records” are the seventeen histories. The word “history” 
refers also to the same. Hence the rendering is only like saying, 
Let the reader of history examine history. Our more literal trans- 
lation yields a different idea, 


131.—All those who read the classics, history, and the-commentaries, 
says Dr. Wang Pihhow, must have both the heart and the mouth re- 
ciprocally engaged. If the mouth is employed while the heart is listless, 
then thought will be impeded, and nothing will enter the mind; and if 
the heart is engaged while the mouth is unemployed, the attention will 
not be intensely fixed. If the subject occupies the thoughts in the 
morning, but not in the evening, then a part of the proper time for 
study will be lost, and that which is learned will be forgotten. Such a 
course is not to be approved. 


This hint in education is quoted in Dr. Bridgeman’s notes. 
133.—The author is now at a point where he will proceed to 
incite his pupil to excel in mastering the course he has marked out. 
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This he does mainly by examples. Chung-ne is one appellation of 
Confucius. Chung means “the second in the order of three.” (Mor- 
rison.) Confucius was a second son, his elder brother, Pih-ne, having 
as his mother a concubine. Tradition says that the mother of Con- 
fucius being childless, ascended Ne-k’ew hill to pray for the boon of a 
son; and obtaining the gift, she adopted for her son a part of the 
name of the propitious place. But why did the elder brother have 
the same name? Confucius made Heangté his teacher, who at the 
time was but seven years old. A man already wise was willing to 
learn from this mere lad. 

135.—The Discourses of Loo are but another name for the Dis- 
courses and Conversations of Confucius. Loo was Confucius’ native 
state. High station was no reason for neglecting study. 

137.—Inconvenience also was no bar to literary employment. Al- 
lusion is had to the acts of certain ancients before the invention of 
paper, or to those of later persons whose poverty precluded the use 
paper. Commentators make it the latter, and name in particular two 
who did what is here stated. i 

139.—Their limited means prevented them from having teachers. 
They lived after Mencius, who died early in the third century before 
Christ. Not only did they study by day, but they used means to 
keep awake nights that they might do this work. 

141.—The bag was of open texture, and a kind of lantern. The 
Chinese understood that the snow was to some extent luminous. 

143.—One bore wood on his shoulders to earn a pittance to live 
upon; at the same time with one hand held before his eyes a book. 
The other, obliged to drive oxen, yet hung his book on their horns, 
and committed lessons as he drove. This is quite an early instance 
of a horn-book. 

145.—Wang Tsingshing says that after twenty-seven years this 
man applied himself to books and earned a great name. His two 
sons also became great scholars. 

147.—It is uncertain whether the “when” refers to an indefinite 
late period after he had become a scholar, or to the time he first 
turned and began to study. 

150.—The great hall is in the emperor’s court, and is the last 
examination place into which the native student ever comes in his 
path to the highest literary degrees. Leang Han persevered till he 
was eighty, when he at last was successful, and led all competitors 
for scholastic honors. 

153.—Chant. After the Chinese manner of reading in a half 
singing style, 
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154.—This is commonly understood to say that this lad of seven 
could play chess. But this in native eyes would not be so wonderful. 
What is really meant is that the lad at that age could write an ode 
on the game. He could not only play the game, but appreciated its 
beauties, and could poetically express them. Being asked by a high 
officer thus to write, he complied, and succeeded. The Chinese game 
of chess not only resembles ours, but is thought by some to have been 
its foundation. The figure of the elephant in Chinese chess would 
suggest India as the home of the game. 

155.—The original word for ripe implies the figure of ripe, heavy 
heads of grain. 

159.—They were only girls, and hence, according to the universal 
ingrained prejudice of the country, were not likely to distinguish 
themselves in learning. What is said of them in the text suggests 
nothing very remarkable; but the manner and time in which one 
learned music, and the other reading and song, were remarkable; 
and this is what the fuller biography by a commentator brings out. 
Their names and achievements being familiar, it was only needful to 
make the barest allusion to them, and their fuller history would be 
recalled and exert its stimulating influence. 

161.—Sometimes lads who were prodigies in talent and learning 
were by imperial will raised to a high position in court, with the title 
of divine lad. Regarded ax in affinity with the gods, they were 
reverenced as the great are ordinarily only after death. A strange 
apotheosis. The literal meaning of the term rendered divine is “in- 
telligent and correct.” Many translate it “spiritual.” It is the 
word about which the missionaries have been warmly divided, as to 
whether it means spirit or god. The lad named in the text was Lew 
Ngan, and lived in Tang. He was seven years old. One native 
commentary before us says that this divine lad was the one to whom 
was given the office of corrector of books; and another says other- 
wise. The use of examples to quicken the scholars here closes. The 
last instances cited seem to be aside from the mark, as they represent 
not so much what effort can accomplish as what marvellous native 
endowments have sometimes been possessed. 

164.—Those who do what these examples have done will reach 
corresponding honor. 

165-168.—And now by cases in even the brute creation the 
author teaches that boys cannot fulfil their proper destiny if they 
will not diligently learn. If they will not, they can be of no use; 
they are not as good as animals. 


169-172.—The author presses the motive of glory, whether it be 
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the renown of becoming a princé’s counsellor and the benefactor of 
the people, or whether it be in the form of that lustre which the 
great scholar reflects on his parents, ancestors, and posterity. The 
legacy to posterity is an honored name. Some think it the wealth to 
be obtained by elevation to high office through scholarship. We do 
not deny that wealth for one’s self or for his posterity would be a 
high incentive to the Chinese mind; but we cannot see that such a 
thought here is germane with the idea of name and glory which 
prevails in all this connection. 

174.— How enthusiastic the author is in making and teaching his 
one little classic! His is a labor of love. The knowledge which his 
little book brought was better for the pupil than coffers of gold! 


Henry A. SAWTELLE, 
San Francisco, CAt. 




















THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANTS. 


px Abrahamic covenants have so long been claimed as the 
stronghold of infant baptism, and their interpretation so tor- 
tured by the necessities of that system, that their intrinsic value has 
become depreciated in the estimation of those who protest against 
that error. Baptists have mostly been content to deny the analogy 
between circumcision and baptism, and thus break the Pedobaptist 
argument between the premises and their conclusion without a 
thorough investigation of the premises themselves. Were contro- 
versial triumph our only aim this course might be satisfactory. 
These covenants, however, appeal to our faith with the authority of 
divine revelation, contain the germs of subsequent revelations, and 
tend to mould our conceptions of some vital truths in the Christian 
system. Their fundamental character requires us to abandon our 
negative attitude, to investigate candidly, to discriminate carefully 
between truth and error, and to present the teachings of Scripture 
in a positive form. We owe to the Christian world that while we 
protest against the errors which the Abrahamic covenants do not 
sustain, we shall rescue from perversion and bring clearly to light 
the truths obscured and distorted by those errors. To contribute to 
this object is our present aim. 
(314) 
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What Constitutes a Covenant? 


Dr. Dick defines a covenant to be “an agreement between two 
parties, and comprehends a promise made by the one to the other, 
accompanied with a condition which the other accepts, and upon the 
performance of which he becomes entitled to the promise.” The 
distinction between a covenant and a simple promise consists in the 
condition required. The obligations of the covenant are necessarily 
mutual, are voluntarily assumed by both parties, are based upon the 
agreement itself, and date from its ratification; while a promise is 
only binding upon one party, declares its own conditions of fulfilment, 
and is frequently the expression of an antecedent obligation. Since 
covenants are usually made only to protect interests of peculiar im- 
portance, their ratification has been generally connected with cere- 
monies of peculiar solemnity and the obligations regarded as peculiarly 
sacred. In the divine covenants the condition is not an essential 
feature. God has sometimes been pleased to attach special impor- 
tance to certain unconditional promises where great interests were 
involved, and the fulfilment was designed to extend through succes- 
sive generations. These promises he has called covenants, to assure 
men of his special regard for those interests, and to awaken peculiar 
faith. For example: God graciously made an unconditional promise 
to Noah that “the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh.” This promise, so valuable to the world for all future time, 
was exalted by divine appointment to the rank of a covenant, with 
the rainbow attached as a perpetual “token” to men that God remem- 
bered his promise. Since God alone has the right to assign special 
importance to any of his promises, we must ascertain what promises 
are covenants from revelation alone. 


The. Nature of Proof Required. 


The existence of any covenant, whether human or divine, is a 
question of fact which requires direct, positive proof. In human 
affairs the time, place, circumstances, terms, and conditions of any 
contract must be established by the testimony of eye-witnesses, or 
even often by documentary evidence, before the obligations of such 
contract can be legally enforced. The nature of the case requires us 
to be equally exacting in reference to divine covenants. Unlike 
ordinary investigation of religious truth, we can here admit no 
inference from established doctrines, no presumptive evidence, nor 
indirect proof. Hypotheses, theories, and speculations must give 
way to the simple questions of fact. Was such covenant made? 
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What promises and conditions were then and there made binding by 
mutual agreement? How were those terms understood by both 
parties at the time? To answer these questions we must approach 
the Word of God as a perfect historic record, and by a strictly exe- 
getical course of inquiry obtain its testimony to show what actually 
occurred in the covenant transaction. 


The Covenant of Promise.—Proof. 


1. Paul reminds the Gentile church at Ephesus that before their 
conversion they were “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
‘ strangers from the covenants of promise.”! This language will per- 
haps justify the inference that the Jews, by natural inheritance, pos- 
sessed certain unconditional promises to which God had given the 
name and rank of covenants. One of these is thus stated by the 
apostle Peter: “Ye are the children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, 
And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.”? 
This single, unequivocal statement is sufficient of itself to prove the 
existence and nature of the covenant, and since it consists of an 
unconditional promise belonging to the Jews, as “children of the 
covenant,” it is probably one of the “covenants of promise” referred 
to above. In the following verse Peter declares that this covenant is 
fulfilled in Christ, and thus gives an inspired interpretation of it: 
“Unto you first, God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” 
Completing the implied parallelism between the two verses, the state- 
ment of the apostle will appear in this form: Jesus is that cove- 
nanted seed of Abraham; the blessing promised in him is the turning 
away from iniquity, and this blessing, prepared for all the kindreds 
of the earth, is offered first to you, the children of the covenant. 
2. Further proof is furnished, Galatians iii. 8-17: 


And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee 
shall all nations be blessed Brethren, I speak after the manner 
of men. Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no 
man disannulleth, or addeth thereunto. Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but 
as of one, And to thy seed which is Christ. And this I say, That the 
covenant that was confirmed before of God in Christ [?. e., in respect to 
Christ], the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect. 


1 Ephesians ii. 12. 2 Acts iii. 25. 
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The covenant here twice referred to is evidently the promise quoted 
in the eighth verse, “In thee shall all nations be blessed,” which 
is identical with that mentioned in Acts. The interpretation here 
given is more explicit, but the same in substance with that given by 
Peter. The promised seed is Christ; the blessing to be bestowed 
upon all nations through him is justification by faith (vs. 8); the 
covenant itself is the “ gospel preached to Abraham.” The two in- 
spired witnesses, Paul and Peter, agree in their testimony as to the 
parties, the unconditional nature, the language, and the meaning of 
the covenant. 


3. Referring to the life of Abraham, we find the original record :* 


Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing. And I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed. So Abram departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with him: and Abram was 
seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran. 


The covenant-promise here appears as a constituent part of that 
honor and prosperity which God promised to Abraham “ when he 
was called to go out into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance.” It is, however, here so blended with other promises 
comparatively unimportant, and is stated in such an incidental man- 
ner, that it seems scarcely worthy to be called a covenant. Nothing 
in its form or attendant circumstances indicates that this is the “gos- 
pel preached to Abraham,” the great prophecy of the coming of 
Christ and the conversion of the world. Did not God, by some sub- 
sequent act, point out to Abraham the special significance of this 
promise, and assign to it the rank recognized by the apostles in calling 
it a covenant ? 

4, Although the promise found (Genesis xii. 3) is identical in form 
with that quoted (Galatians iii. 8), the subsequent argument of the 
apostle is based upon the word “seed,” which is not found in his own 
quotation nor in the original text. He evidently had in mind another 
form of the promise, probably familiar to Galatian Christians, and the 
one actually employed by Peter (Acts iii. 25), “And in thy seed 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” This slight pecu- 
liarity assures us that the text of the covenant most familiar to the 
Jews, and most generally recognized as the complete form, is found 
Genesis xxii. 16-18: 


1Genesis xii. 1-4. 
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By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord; for because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son; that in bless- 
ing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice. 


The oath, “ By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord,” invests the 
promise with the peculiar sacredness of a covenant, and the offering 
up of Isaac renders the occasion forever conspicuous in the eyes of 
Abraham and his descendants. Whether the sacrifice of his only 
son was made to Abraham, the interpreter of the attendant: covenant, 
so that with prophetic eye he then beheld “his seed” offered a victim 
upon the same mount, that he might bless all nations, is not fully 
revealed. He saw the day of Christ, and was glad;' and we can 
now fully discover the appropriateness of the occasion. Here God 
“preached the Gospel unto Abraham.” 

5. A reference to this covenant, not fully expressed, is found 
Hebrews vi. 13-19: 


For when God made promise to Abraham, because he could swear by 
no greater, he sware by himself, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, 
and multiplying I will multiply thee Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise [7. ¢., of the promise 
made to Abraham] the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an 
oath; that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God 
to lie, we might have strong consolation, who have flec for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us: which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within 
the vail. 


The inspired writer evidently has much more in mind than is ex- 
pressed in the quotation, “Surely blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee.” The oath preceding the promise, 
which he makes the principal object of thought,js only expressed by 
the word “surely.” And the promise itself which, confirmed by the 
oath, gives such “strong consolation,” is the “hope set before us,” 
and becomes “an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast,” must 
be something more than that quoted above. He addressed Jews, 
familidr with the history of their great ancestor, and especially 
familiar with the language of that covenant which they inherited 
from him, A brief quotation would at once recall to their memories 
the language of the entire covenant, and in its closing promise, “ And 


1 John viii. 56. 
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in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” they would 
recognize “the covenant of God in respect to Christ,” “the gospel 
preached to Abraham,” the hope of salvation made immutable by the 
preceding oath. 

The existence of this covenant is then established by the following 
evidence: The promise, which is three times called a covenant, was 
made to Abraham when he was called out of Haran, was repeated 
with the solemnity of an oath at the offering of Isaac, was quoted by 
Peter and applied to Christ, was called by Paul the gospel, and was 
referred to as “ the hope set before us” in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


The Promises. 


The blessings secured to Abraham by an irrevocable oath were a 
numerous posterity, their triumph over enemies, and that Christ 
should be born of his seed. In its material form the covenant con- 
stituted him the ancestral head of a large and prosperous people, and 
the progenitor of the Saviour of men. In this form the blessings 
were temporal, and peculiar to Abraham and his literal posterity. 
Although the future Christ should at his coming bring salvation to 
all men, and even Abraham by faith might anticipate those spiritual 
blessings, yet the value of the covenant to him consisted in the 
promise that the Saviour of men should be his lineal descendant. 
This feature was made prominent in the form of expression used in 
the promise. This material form of the blessing was the great in- 
ducement which led him to leave his kindred “to sojourn in a strange 
land.” In the consummation of the covenant the lineal descent of 
the Jewish people and of their great Redeemer from Abraham was 
appropriately connected with the figurative death and restoration to 
life of Isaac, through whom the covenant should be fulfiiled. As the 
promise of a numerous posterity was gradually fulfilled in Jewish his- 
tory, that feature which pointed to the coming Blessing of all nations 
became more prominent, until it was recognized as the covenant 
itself. It was the precious promise inherited from Abraham which 
gave the Jewish people precedence over all nations of the globe. 
Since all spiritual blessings must come from Christ, who should be of 
the seed of Abraham, salvation would be of the Jews, and their 
nation would become to the world the earthly source of all light and 
truth. Devout Jews might rejoice to know that at some future time 
God would bless all nations by the gift of his Son, but special national 
interest attached to the promise confirmed by an oath that the Son of 
God should be of the seed of Abraham. So far the covenant was 
essentially Jewish. Gentiles could only have an implied claim upon 
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the promise that when the covenanted seed of Abraham should come 
he would be the bearer of blessings to them. The proprietary right 
thus vested by covenant in the heirs of Abraham, constituted them 
the special custodians of the promise which cmnteiiond the salvation 
of the world; became a nucleus around which their own religious 
faith clustered; awakened an increasing expectation of the coming 
Redeemer; and by guarding carefully the evidence of his ancestry 
gave to the world one of its strongest proofs that Jesus was the Son 
of God. This precedence of the covenant over the promise will per- 
haps explain why our Saviour confined his personal ministry and 
miracles almost wholly to the Jews,’ why his disciples were all chosen 
from that people, why they were forbidden to preach to Gentiles? 
until after his resurrection,’ and why afterwards the gospel was 
preached “‘to the Jew first and also the Gentiles.” The Jews were 
“children of the covenant,” while the Gentiles were “strangers from 
the covenants of promise.” 

2. Strictly speaking, the covenant feature expired by its own ful- 
filment when He who should be the Blessing of all nations was born 
of the seed of Abraham. But within that Jewish shell was enclosed 
a germ of promise which then started forth in gigantic form, destined 
to extend its healing branches over the whole world. The promised 
Son of Abraham brought the blessings of salvation for all nations. 
The covenant, which from Abraham to Christ maintained a Jewish 
form and promised a national blessing, is by the mission of Christ 
transformed into a promise which becomes the hope of the Gentiles, 
the foundation of the church of God, the prophecy of the universal 
spread of the gospel. In its new form the covenant is reannounced 
in the great commission, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” The baptism of Cornelius and his house- 
hold were its first fruits, and the millenial glory will witness its 
consummation. 

3. The covenant feature and the promise are so far clearly separ- 
able. ‘The one was Jewish and temporal, the other spiritual and 
universal. In the combination of these two elements, apparently so 
dissimilar, a third feature appears with strongly-marked peculiarities, 

‘which is thus stated by the apostle to the Gentiles: “And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye [both Jews and Gentiles] Abraham’s seed and 
heirs according to the promise.”* The foundation upon which this 
unique relation rests is shown in a preceding verse, ‘And the Scrip- 
ture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 


1 Matthew xv. 21-28; Luke xiii. 16; xix. 9, 2 Matthew x. 5. 
8 Matthew xxviii. 19. 4 Galatians iii. 29, 
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preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all 
nations be blessed.” Since the future justification of the heathen by 
faith was a blessing given to Abraham by covenant, to be conferred 
upon them through his “seed,” Christ, Abraham thus became, by the 
gift of God, a proprietor of that blessing to be transmitted to believ- 
ing Gentiles as if by inheritance. In the succeeding argument of 
the apostle this justification by faith is the “ blessing of Abraham” 
which “comes on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ,” is the “ inheri- 
tance” of Gentiles which “God gave to Abraham by promise.” The 
believing Gentile thus inherits directly from Abraham the justification 
by faith promised in the covenant, and as the “heir according to the 
promise” is called a child of Abraham. Other subordinate elements 
of this relation are alluded to in this course of reasoning, but the 
principal foundation upon which the inspired teacher rests the rela- 
tionship of the believer to Abraham is the inheritance under the 
covenant. 

Judaizing teachers had taught the Galatians the doctrine which 
had previously created trouble in Antioch, and had caused the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, viz., “Except ye be circumcised, after the man- 
ner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.”* Like some modern teachers, 
they represented the gospel as merely a supplement to Judaism; that 
the Jewish system was “the church” of which the Christian economy 
was only a more complete development, perhaps another dispensation 
of the same covenant of grace; and that circumcision (now baptism) 
was a necessary pre-requisite to the full enjoyment of its blessings. 
To all such efforts to engraft Christianity upon Judaism the apostle 
Paul, sturdy Baptist as he was, “gave place by subjection, no, not 
for an hour.” He shows the Galatians that the covenant of promise, 
the great foundation of Christianity, was made four hundred and 
thirty years anterior to the Jewish law, and therefore was not over- 
thrown by it; that while the Jew inherited blessings from Abraham 
by lineal descent under the Mosaic law, Gentile Christians inherited 
greater blessings under the covenant of promise, transmitted to them 
directly from Abraham exterior to the whole Jewish system. In 
strong contrast with the claims of literal descent from Abraham, he 
shows that the true children of Abraham are those who breathe his 
spirit, walk in his footsteps, are “ blessed with faithful Abraham” in 
possession of a similar faith, and are his real heirs in the inheritance 
of the “blessing of Abraham,” justification by faith. Contrasting 
the gospel based upon the covenant of promise with Judaism, the 


1 Galatians iii. 8. 2 Acts xv. 1. 
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exponent of which is circumcision, he further shows that the prece- 
dence in time giver to the gospel is also a precedence in fact, since 
even to the Jew the Mosaic system was so far subordinate to the 
covenant of promise as to become only “a schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ.” Indirectly the whole scope of argument bears strongly 
against circumcision continued in Christian churches under the name 
and form of baptism. The central thought around which the argu- 
ment clusters is that believers are heirs of the blessing promised to 
Abraham, and therefore are his children. 

The covenant of promise secured to Abraham the birth of Christ 
as his “seed”; to the world, salvation through Christ, preached to 
all nations; to the Christian, an inheritance from Abraham of justi- 
fication by faith. 


Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that 
by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
inight have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge, to lay hold 
on the hope set before us. 


The Covenant of Circumcision. 


That God gave such a covenant to Abraham is explicitly stated by 
Stephen in his defence before the Sanhedrim.' Whether it is identi- 
cal with the covenant of promise, wholly or in part, can be easily 
determined by comparison of the covenants. In Genesis xv, is 
recorded the solemn ratification of a covenant, given in the following 
words: “Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates. The Kenites and 
the Kenizzites,” etc. This grant of the land of Canaan was after- 
wards renewed in more explicit form in connection with other prom- 
ises, and with the rite of circumcision attached became the covenant 
of circumcision. Since the settlement of c.atroverted points must 


depend mainly upon the interpretation of the original record, we 
quote it in full: 


And I will make my covenant between me and thee, and will multi- 
ply thee exceedingly. And Abram fell on his face: and God talked 
with him, saying, As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou 
shalt be a father of many nations. Neither shall thy name any more be 
called Abram; but thy name shall be Abraham; for a father of many 
nations have I made thee. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, 
and IJ will make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee 


1 Acts vii. 8, 
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And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, 
and I will be their God This is my covenant, which ye shall 
keep, between me and you, and thy seed after thee; every man-child 
among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the flesh of 
your foreskin; and it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and 
you. And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, 
every man-child in your generations; he that is born in the house, or 
bought with money of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. He that 
is born in thy house; and he that is bought with thy money, must needs 
be circumcised: and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlast- 
ing covenant. And the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his 
foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; 
he hath broken my covenant.! 


The primary literal signification of this covenant will first claim 
attention, after which we may inquire whether a deeper spiritual 
meaning underlies the obvious letter. 


The Parties. 


This covenant was made between God and Abraham as the ances- 
tral representative of his literal descendants. The language will 
bear no other interpretation. ‘This is my covenant, which ye shall 
keep between me and you, and thy seed after thee.” “ Every man- 
child in your generations.” ‘I will make thee exceeding fruitful.” 
“He that is born in thy house.” Abraham himself so understood it 
at the time, because in obedience to the stipulation he actually cir- 
cumcised Ishmael immediately and Isaac when eight days old. His 
descendants have unanimously borne testimony to this interpretation 
by their continued practice of that rite from that time to the present. 
Christian commentators unanimously represent circumcision as bind- 
ing upon the literal descendants of Abraham down to the time of 
Christ, and trace the origin of that obligation to this covenant. 
Whether Abraham sustained some additional mystic representative 
relation to his spiritual seed in this transaction or not, the primary 
fundamental import of the covenant must have reference to his literal 
posterity. 

The Condition Required. 

Unlike the covenant of promise, this covenant contained a condi- 

tion upon which the Divine blessings depended. No mention is here 


made of faith, either personal or exercised by proxy, of repentance, 
love to God, or any other spiritual act. But a single requirement is 


1 Genesis xvii. 2-14, 
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made, a physical act performed upon an unconscious infant: “ Every 
man-child among you shall be circumcised.” By that rite each de- 
scendant of Abraham became entitled to all the blessings of that 
covenant, irrespective of spiritual condition or of any other out- 
ward act; while the neglect of that rite resulted in forfeiture of all 
claim to its blessings, whether in other respects he was obedient or 
not. “That soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken 
my covenant.” The language fixes unchangeably the position of 
circumcision in the covenant as the single inexorable condition. 
This point will appear important hereafter. 


The Blessings Promised. 


First. A numerous posterity. “I will make thee exceeding fruit- 
ful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of 
thee.” That this must be interpreted as a promise of literal posterity 
is evident 

1. Because the promise itself represents that posterity springing 
from him by actual generation, which cannot be affirmed in any sense 
of his spiritual seed. . 

2. The use of the words “nations” and “kings” imply that his 
descendants, as such, should be united in political organization. 

3. This promise, in similar form, and as a part of. the covenant, 
was immediately applied by Jehovah to Sarah, to be fulfilled through 
_ the birth of Isaac:' 


And I will bless her, and give thee a son also of her: yea, I will bless 

her, and she shall be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be of 

And God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed ; 

and thou shalt call his name Isaac: and I will establish my covenant 
with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him. 


4, This covenant was afterwards renewed with Isaac? and Jacob,’ 
with the assurance that the numerous seed promised to Abraham 
should be their seed also. If then Abraham was by this covenant 
made the father of his spiritual seed, Isaac and Jacob sustained a 
relation precisely similar, and Sarah was the spiritual “ mother of 
nations.” We are therefore compelled to interpret this promise 
as Abraham evidently did, and seek its fulfilment in his literal 
posterity. 

Secondly. Was promised the ownership of the land of Canaan. 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 


1 Genesis xvii. 16,19, 21. 2 Ibid, xxvi. 3,4. *Ibid, xxviii, 13, 14; xxxv. 11, 12; xlviii. 4. 
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wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlast- 
ing possession.” That literal Canaan is here promised is clear, 
because, 1. It is the “land wherein thou art a stranger.” 2. The 
phrase “land of Canaan” is never figuratively applied to heaven in 
the Scriptures. 3. It is given as a permanent dwelling-place for 
a literal seed. 4. This covenant is so interpreted by subsequent 
inspired writers. 

The question here arises, If the literal land of Canaan was prom- 
ised as an “everlasting possession” to Abraham and his seed upon 
the sole condition of circumcision, a condition which has never been 
broken by the Jewish people, why have they been excluded from the 
occupation of that land more than half the time since this promise 
was given? Some explain this by asserting that “everlasting” 
means only a limited duration, and establish a precedent that becomes 
troublesome when employed with reference to the future punishment 
of the wicked. Others adopt the theory that general obedience to 
Divine authority was an implied condition of the covenant, the viola- 
tion of which dispossessed them from the land. But no trace of such 
implied condition appears in the letter of the covenant nor in any 
subsequent Scriptural reference to it. Although the promise was 
made to Abraham himself, as well as to his posterity, “unto thee, 
and unto thy seed after thee,” yet “God gave him none inheritance 
in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on.”? Had he broken the 
implied condition? His posterity for the next four hundred years* 
did not occupy the land. Did disobedience cause their exclusion? 
And when they were led out of Egypt to take possession of the land, 
had they just become sufficiently obedient to God to give them a 
claim under this covenant? The explanation must be sought else- 
where. The God of revelation is also the God of providence, and his- 
tory, if read aright, is the Divine interpretation of the promises and 
prophecies. Since perpetual occupancy of the land of Canaan has 
not been actually given to Abraham and his posterity, it could not 
have been promised. The fundamental idea of the word “ahuzzah,” 
here and generally translated “ possession,” is ‘ownership, title” ; 
but since actual use and control usually accompany the ownership, a 
distinction between them is not often necessary. Where that dis- 
tinction is made, however, the word always is applied to express the 
ownership. In Numbers xxvii. 7, it expresses the right to property 
which passes by inheritance; in Genesis xxiii. 20, the right acquired 
by purchase; in Leviticus xxv. 45, the proprietary right of the master 


1¥Exodus xxxii. 18; 1 Chronicles xvi. 15-19; Psalm cy. 8-11; Acts vii. 4-8. 
2 Acts vii. 5. 3 Genesis xv. 13-16, 
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in the slave. This distinction is clearly marked in Leviticus xxvii. 
24: “In the year of the jubilee the field shall return unto him of 
whom it was bought, even to him to whom the possession of the land 
did belong.” The words “did belong” are not contained in the 
original, but the whole idea of ownership is contained in the word 
translated “ possession” in a case where actual occupancy of the land 
did not exist. If this word be construed in the covenant precisely 
as it is in Leviticus xxvii. 24, and the promise be understood to give 
to Abraham and his circumcised posterity an “everlasting title” to 
Canaan, without reference to actual residence, except by implication, 
the difficulty in harmonizing the promise with subsequent facts 
vanishes at once. The correctness of this view is confirmed by a 
careful examination of Acts vii. 5: “And he gave him none inheri- 
tance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he promised that 
he would give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, 
when as yet he had no child.” The distinction here made between 
the words “inheritance” and “possession” is precisely the one sug- 
gested above. Abraham received the land of Canaan not as an 
“inheritance” to be actually occupied by himself and his immediate 
descendants, but as a “ possession,” a piece of property actually be- 
longing to him and his posterity by the Divine gift. The title to it 
was absolute and inalienable, transmitted by hereditary descent, sub- 
ject to the single condition of circumcision. That title was claimed 
by Jacob in Egypt,’ was reasserted by Moses and the Israelites in 
their exodus,? was the great consolation to the captives in Babylon, 
has been steadily maintained by the dispersed Jews since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and is the foundation upon which rest the promises 
of their future restoration to the land of Canaan. The land of Pales- 
tine belongs, by Divine right, to the circumcised Jews to-day as truly 
and in the same sense as it did to Abraham himself and to his imme- 
diate descendants during the first four hundred years after the 
covenant was given. 

It may be fairly objected to this view that ownership implies to 
some extent the right to the actual control and use of the property. 
That implied right was recognized in the transfer of the people of 
Israel from Egypt to the land of Canaan. It became the basis upon 
which was reared another covenant supplementary to this, under 
which actual possession of the land was granted and continued resi- 
dence promised on condition of obedience to the law given at Sinai.* 


1Genesis xlviii. 4. 2Exodus vi. 4, 8, etc. 
8 Exodus xix. 5-8; xxiii. 20-31; Deuteronomy iv. 1, 25-27, 40; v.33; Joshua xxiii. 15, 16; 
Jeremiah xi. 3-5. 
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The second or Mosaic covenant was broken, and banishment from the 
land resulted,’ but the covenant of circumcision has not been broken, 
and the banished Jews still retain their title to the land. If, as many 
believe, their future restoration to the promised land is prophesied, 
their present exile affects their title no more than did the seventy 
years of captivity in Babylon. Time works no outlawry of title under 
the Divine promises. The Jewish people, like the Israelite dispos- 
sessed by debt of his inheritance,’ now await the great future year of 
jubilee when they shall re-enter into full possession of their land. 

Thirdly. God promised “to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee,” “and I will be their God.” 

In the Pedobaptist theory this is considered the principal if not 
the only promise contained in this covenant, and is supposed to con- 
tain the pledge of all spiritual blessings and to be the foundation of 
the so-called Jewish church. A failure tv establish the spiritual im- 
port of this promise is fatal to the entire system as a foundation for 
infant baptism. 

The language of this promise, if considered independently of its 
connection or attendant cirumstances, especially with the addition so 
frequently made to it in the Scriptures, “ And they shall be my peo- 
ple,” is fairly susceptible of two interpretations wholly distinct from 
each other. 

1. National adoption, in which God separates the posterity of 
Abraham from other nations to be the peculiar objects of his favor. 
El Shaddai pledges his almighty power for their protection and tem- 
poral prosperity. Perhaps is obscurely intimated the future estab- 
lishment of a national form of worship, but the language is so general 
and indefinite that the fulfilment alone can guide us in applying it 
to details; or, 

2. Spiritual adoption, in which God chooses from the world a peo- 
ple to be his own in the highest sense of unconditional election.* 
This must include redemption by the blood of Christ, regeneration, 
sanctification, and eternal life. It concentrates all the spirituality 
of the gospel, expresses it in the most absolute form, and becomes 
the basis not of external church organization, but of all personal 
piety, inward grace, and personal salvation. The promise, “I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people,” when made with 
all the solemnity of a covenant, if spiritual in signification, becomes 
an absolute, unconditional pledge that each individual embraced in 
that covenant shall be an heir of God, given to Christ by an eternal 


1 Deuteronomy xxix. 22-28, etc. 2 Leviticus xxv. 28. 
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pledge, and finally saved through his atonement and intercession. 
Those who hold the Calvinistic view of theology must certainly see 
~ here unconditional personal election in its most absolute form of 
expression. 

These two interpretations of this promise are so different that 
either one excludes the other. The one is purely temporal, the other 
purely spiritual. The one regards the blessings as descending from 
father to son by natural generation, the other bestows them by 
sovereign grace through regeneration, justification, and spiritual 
adoption. The one has respect to their natural earthly relations to 
Abraham, their common ancestor, and to each other as brethren 
united under a common earthly rule; the other has respect alone to 
their spiritual relation to Christ and heirship of an inheritance above. 
Both cannot be true unless all the lineal descendants of Abraham are 
also in the highest sense heirs of heaven. The following considera- 
tions will show which of these interpretations is the true one. 

1. The clause of the promise, “ to thee, and to thy seed after thee, 
in their generations,” limits its application to the descendants by 
natural generation. 

2. This promise stands associated in the same covenant with two 
other promises which are nationai and hereditary. The covenant is 
a unit in form, apparent design, and historic fulfilment. The prom- 
ises were given at the same time and in immediate connection; the 
same language describes those for whom each is intended, “To thee, 
and to thy seed after thee”; the condition of circumcision is appended 
to bind all together. The face of the document does not furnish the 
smallest hint that two of these promises apply to the natural and the 
remaining one to the spiritual seed of Abraham. Unity of design 
marks the whole. The ancestor of a nation receives from God the 
promises of national existence, national adoption into peculiar Divine 
favor, and a national residence for his posterity. By the rite of cir- 
cumcision a barrier almost impassable is reared to separate them 
from other nations. This covenant is thus made to the future nation 
a perpetual organic charter of its existence, increase, and prosperity, 
and the title-deed of its land. Each promised blessing stands appro- 
priately beside the others, and the three constitute a complete whole. 
No necessity exists to break this apparent unity by introducing a 
a change in the mode of interpretation. No subsequent description 
of the covenant or reference to it contained in the Bible requires it. 
No exigency of historic fulfilment demands it. The only necessity 
which exists in the case is that which compels men to find some 
support for the system of infant baptism. 
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3. This promise is often afterwards applied to the literal descen- 
dants of Abraham by inspired writers and by God himself. The 
address so often employed, “‘I am the Lord God of your fathers, the * 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” is but a 
changed form of the promise to Abraham “to be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee.” A single strong unequivocal declaration, 
selected from many, will sufficiently establish this point. When 
Moses was sent to effect the deliverance of Israel from bondage,’ 


God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lord: and I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty; but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them. 
And I have also established my covenant with them, to give them the 
land of Canaan, the land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers. And I have also heard the groaning of the children of 
Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I have remembered 
my covenant. Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, I am the 
Lord, and I will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyp- 
tians, and I will rid you of their bondage; and I will redeem you with 
a stretched-out arm, and with great judgments. And I will take you 
to me for a people, and I will be to you a God: and ye shall know that 
I am the Lord your God, which bringeth you out from under the burdens 
of the Egyptians. 


’ A temporal national deliverance is here promised in fulfilment of 
the covenant of circumcision, and the promise under consideration is 
quoted from that covenant and applied directly to the entire Jewish 
people. God here gives his own interpretation and application to the 
promise. Other instances? will readily occur to the Bible student in 
which this promise or its equivalent is applied to the people of Israel 
without reference to their spiritual condition, but this unquestionable 
instance fully proves the point. 

4, Still another class of proofs is at hand, cumulative like the pre- 
ceding. If the promise “to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee,” be construed to mean spiritual adoption, its overwhelming 
importance will dwarf the other two temporal promises into insignifi- 
cance, and it will become the characteristic feature of the covenant. 
Pedobaptists recognize this inevitable result in every attempt to state 
this covenant, and practically ignore the promise of literal Canaan to 
the Jewish people. It is a remarkable fact that in their frequent 
references to the covenant of circumcision the Scriptures reverse this 
process. When the covenant was renewed with Isaac the first two 
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promises, a numerous posterity and title to Canaan, were repeated ; 
but the third promise, so necessary for the Pedobaptist system, was 
omitted :* 


Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, and will bless thee; for 
unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these countries; and I will 
perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham, thy father: and I will 
make thy seed to multiply as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy 
seed all these countries. 


It was again omitted when Isaac pronounced a blessing upon Jacob, 
with evident reference to this covenant :? 


And God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply 
thee, that thou mayest be a multitude of people; and give thee the 
blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee; that thou 
mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger, which God gave 
to Abraham. 


The same promise was omitted in the renewal of the covenant with 
Jacob at Bethel,? when he fled from Esau, and again at his return to 
Bethel‘ from Padan Aram, and it was also omitted by Jacob’ in the 
repetition made just before his death. It was also omitted by Moses 
in a formal statement of the covenant to God in prayer for Israel. 
When David had resgued the ark of the Lord from the Philistines, 
he sung:’ 


Be ye mindful always of his covenant, the word which he commanded 
to a thousand generations. Even of the covenant which he made with 
Abraham, and of his oath unto Isaac; and hath confirmed the same 
unto Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an everlasting covenant; saying, 
Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance. 


Other statements* of this covenant exist to strengthen this array 
of testimony, all of which proves that from Abraham to Christ the 
covenant of circumcision was regarded by inspired prophets and by 
the Jewish people as the title-deed of their national domain. And 
not even a remote reference to that covenant can be found to show 
that its promises included any spiritual blessings whatever. That 
system must be untrue which necessarily represents this covenant to 
be so utterly unlike inspired interpretations of it. 

5. Another argument, in itself unanswerable, rests upon the fact 
that the blessings of this covenant were made dependent upon the 

1Genesis xxvi. 3, 4. 2 Genesis xxviii. 3, 4. 8 Genesis xxviii. 13, 14. 
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sole condition of circumcision, a physical act performed upon an 
unconscious infant. To evade the logical force of this, Pedobaptists, 
with one consent, have constructed an intermediate state for this rite, 
so as to make it more than a simple command and less than a con- 
dition; so that its performance is necessary to the full enjoyment of 
its blessings, while those blessings are freely bestowed without it; and 
as a seal it secures or assures to its recipients spiritual blessings 
which they do not possess after it is performed, which must be after- 
wards secured in a way entirely different, and of which others receive 
full assurance before that rite or its substitute is performed. A seal 
is the final act of ratification which the covenant-maker appends to 
the perfected document, and if God has authorized any persons in his 
name to attach the seal of this covenant to any individual, it can only 
be as the final declaration that the person thus sealed is fully entitled 
to all the blessings of that covenant. The modern sealing process, 
which by public religious act declares before God and man that the 
infant is an heir under this covenant of certain spiritual blessings, 
becomes solemn mockery when explained not to confer a title nor to 
declare an existing title either by possession or promise to those bless- 
ings. The salvation of the child, if it dies in infancy, is rendered no 
more secure by this act, and its future salvation, if it lives, depends 
upon personal compliance in future with the terms of salvation. The 
seal is thus, in the Pedobaptist system, not a condition upon which 
spiritual blessings are or will be bestowed, nor a declaratory act that 
such blessings have been given. It is an anomalous imaginary 
appendage to this covenant, designed to be a condition or not as the 
exigencies of argument might require, but in any case to be a 
support for infant baptism. 

In the original covenant the rite of circumcision holds no such 
equivocal position; confers no quasi title, while it holds the promised 
blessings subject to future unexpressed, perhaps unknown, conditions ; 
is no sealing act declaratory of what does not and may never exist. 
It is the sole condition upon which the blessings will be granted or 
withheld. 


This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between me and you, and thy 
seed after thee: Every man-child among you shall be circumcised 
And my covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant; and 
the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, 
that soul shall be cut off from his people ; he hath broken my covenant. 


If the promise, “to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee,” 
“and they shall be my people,” be understood in its spiritual sense, 
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then are all the blessings of salvation promised in the most absolute 
form upon the condition of literal circumcision. If baptism is now 
substituted by Divine authority for circumcision, baptismal regenera- 
tion and baptismal salvation must follow by inevitable logical sequence. 
This throws infant baptism back upon its original historical basis, side 
by side with clinic baptism, both springing from the supposed neces- 
sity of baptism to salvation. That this is no doubtful inference is 
shown by substituting baptism for circumcision in the closing lan- 
guage of the covenant: “And the unbaptized child, who is not bap- 
tized with water, that soul shall be cut off from ‘his people; he hath 
broken my covenant.” When we see that “ his people” are those to 
whom God has promised “‘to be a God, and they shall be my people,” 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that, under the Pedobaptist 
interpretation, unbaptized children are “cut off” from the people of 
God and from the blessings of salvation. The only escape from this 
is the denial that salvation is promised in the covenant, which over- 
throws the Pedobaptist system. 


The Fulfilment. 


The title of the Jewish people to the blessings of this covenant has 
been unquestionable from the time of Abraham to the present, since 
in all their vicissitudes they have steadily maintained the rite of cir- 
cumcision. That this would be the case is prophetically declared in 
the application of “everlasting” to the covenant itself. 

The fulfilment of the first blessing promised in the covenant is 
seen in the rapid increase of the Israelites during the bondage in 
Egypt, in their national growth and prosperity in Palestine, and in 
their remarkable preservation as a people since their banishment 
from the holy land, Persecution has failed to exterminate them, 
national changes around them have not effaced their distinctive lines, 
and prosperity has not caused them to coalesce with the surrounding 
people. Without social, political, or geographical unity, the Jewish 
people resist all vicissitudes of climate, social force, or political con- 
vulsion, and even defy the changing power of time. They are a 
standing memorial through the ages that Jehovah is a covenant- 
keeping God. 

The second promise has been fulfilled in the title to Palestine, 
maintained by possession until the Roman conquest, and in the con- 
tinued assertion of that title under this covenant during their dis- 
persion. Even to this day the general expectation to return to the 
land of their fathers is cherished.’ “ This desire is interwoven in all 
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their prayers from day to day, and more particularly so in the 
prayers for the festivals, especially on the feast of the possover, where 
it is said repeatedly, This year we are here, at the next year we shall 
be in the land of Israel.” 

The third promise was fulfilled in their deliverance from Egypt, 
their temporal: prosperity, successful wars, the establishment of a 
political and religious system, the successive revelations by prophet, 
priest, and king, and in the mission of Christ. Although for 
eighteen centuries the anger of the Lord has been kindled against 
them, so that they have said:' “ Are not these evils come upon us 
becauseour God is not among us?” the inspired record has not 
failed to declare that? “God hath not cast away his people which 
he foreknew,” and prophecy foretells glorious blessings yet in store 
for them. 

This covenant sustained such a fundamental relation to the subse- 
quent national existence and residence of the Jewish people that cir- 
cumcision, the condition of that covenant, necessarily became the 
national distinctive mark and the essential act in the naturalization 
of foreigners. The descendant of Abraham lost his citizenship and 
claim upon the national promises by the neglect of that rite, and the 
foreign servant in a Jewish household by circumcision became par- 
taker with his master in the national blessings. The temple worship, 
the mission of prophets, the custody and knowledge of the sacred 
_ oracles, together with all the spiritual benefits connected with these 
means of grace, were so interwoven with the national system as to 
be necessarily limited by it, and enclosed by the national boundary 
line of circumcision. a 

Under the strict interpretation of this covenant no proselytism 
seems possible without the surrender of citizenship under another 
government, and if not submitting to servitude, at least becoming 
members of the Jewish commonwealth like Jews themselves.* The 
mark of circumcision became to each Jew a perpetual “token” 
to remind him of Jehovah who had commanded it, of his own 
descent trom the friend of God who received that command, of 
the precious promises secured to himself by submission to the rite, 
of his own proprietorship in the glorious historic fulfilment of 
those promises, of his membership in that vast brotherhood which 
God had singled out from the world to be his own. This significant 
rite has built a barrier around this wonderful people to prevent com. 
mingling with other races, which has perpetuated their separate 
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existence for eighteen centuries, unorganized and defenceless, scat- 
tered among all the nations of earth. Within that time Anglo- 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans have blended in one; Goths, Vandals, 
and Huns have become undistinguishable, while the Jewish features 
retain their characteristic stamp. The great agent to effect this has 
been, under the providence of God, the rite of circumcision, 
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THE BAPTISM OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


en promise made by Christ to his disciples, in these memorable 
words, “For John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence,” is remarkable 
in itself, and more remarkable in its fulfilment. The great work of 
our divine Redeemer on earth was finished. He had delivered his 
life for the sheep, and by the voluntary sacrifice of himself had made 
an atonement for all who should believe on his precious name. The 
three days of sepulchral imprisonment were over; the royal seal of 
imperial Rome put upon the door of the tomb had been broken; the 
stone was rolled away; and the charnel was without an inhabitant. 
The time had come for Christ to leave this world and ascend into 
glory, there to receive the congratulations of the angelic hosts. But 
before his departure he gave to his disciples the assurance that 
instead of his visible presence, which could be of no more use to 
them, they should have the Holy Ghost to comfort and convert. 
They were to wait in Jerusalem until the time arrived and the 
mighty power of God was manifested. 

Until this time the Holy Ghost had not been distinctly and fully 
revealed. The sublime idea of a triune God was not comprehended; 
and the nature of the godhead was a profound mystery. The great 
God was pleased to reveal himself gradually to men. The FaTHEr 
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first appeared, opened the invisible world, gave the race one broad 
view of Deity; and God, Jehovah, the existing essence, stood forth 
in inapproachable majesty. Still God was not known. The vision 
was partial and incomplete, Jehovah was as mysterious as the 
burning bush, as unapproachable as the Shekinah, and as terrible as 
lightning-guarded Sinai. Then the Son appeared, the Locos came 
into the world, “was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” A wide 
door was thus opened, and the secrets of the Godhead more fully 
revealed. But the work was not complete; and the Holy Ghost was 
sent to manifest the perfect God. In triune grandeur the Almighty 
then stood forth in consummate perfection, Jehovah, Logos, and Para- 
clete, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, sustaining distinct offices, yet 
one intelligence; three persons, but oNE Gop. 


It was the promise of the Holy Ghost that constrained the disciples 
to tarry in Jerusalem, waiting for this new manifestation of the Deity. 
Giving themselves to prayer and religious duties, they remained in 
the holy city until the Spirit came and they were baptized. Dark 
sayings and mysterious teachings were then explained; new views of 
duty and new fields of usefulness were opened; the knowledge, in- 
spiration, and hope necessary for their great work were secured. 
From this mysterious baptism they emerged, and went out north, 
south, east, and west, everywhere preaching the word of God, which 
was attended by signs, wonders, and divine power. 

In a discussion of the subject thus introduced, the first and most 
natural question is ‘‘ What is the baptism of the Holy Ghost?” What 
is the scope of the blessing promised in Acts i.5? An answer to 
this question is necessary in order to settle whether the same blessing 
is now attainable, or whether it was a special gift to the early church, 
which may now be sought in vain. If it was a special gift to those 
who tarried in the city of Jerusalem, and never can be repeated, 
then it is only a matter of speculation with us, and becomes simply a 
curious study for the biblical student. But if it is still attainable, 
if it is a blessing yet within the reach of the church, it ceases to be a 
subject of speculation, and becomes one of vital interest to our hopes 
here and our happiness hereafter. 

Does the “baptism of the Holy Ghost” consist in the miraculous 
displays that attended the preaching of the gospel in primitive days? 
That some of the people and even some of the disciples confounded 
the two is very evident. Simon the sorcerer, who had bewitched the 
people of Samaria, even after he had united with the church had a long- 
ing for his former power over the populance, and seeing the miracles 
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and wonders that were done by the apostles, came and endeavored to 
procure with money the gift of the Holy Ghost. He wanted not the 
baptism of the Spirit, but the wonder-working power of God. He 
confounded the baptism, which he did not want, with the power to 
perform miracles, which he did want. 

It was the miraculous power which was conferred on the disciples 
whom Paul found at Ephesus, recorded in Acts xix. 1-6. They had 
believed on Christ, and were members of the church. There is no 
reason to suppose they were not real Christians. But when Paul 
asked them if they had received the Holy Ghost since they believed, 
they confessed their ignorance even of the existence of the Third 
Person of the Trinity. Subsequent to faith and baptism, Paul laid 
his hands on them; and the Holy Ghost came upon them. The 
consequence was they spake with tongues and prophesied. It was 
not the converting power of the Spirit that was bestowed when Paul 
touched them, but miraculous power to speak in languages they had 
never learned, and to foretell events that should come to pass. 

The power to perform miracles was conferred upon the early 
Christians for an obvious reason. They were to present a new 
religion to the world, claiming for it divine authority and sanction. 
The world would demand the credentials of these heaven-sent mes- 
sengers; and they must satisfy the demands of scepticism or be 
repudiated as imposters. Christ well knew this; and he, though a 
man, came attended by all the demonstrations of his loftier, godlike 
nature. And when he sent his disciples out to teach all nations, he 
said unto them, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in my name they shall cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover.” These miracles were 
their credentials, the evidences of their authority. 

Christianity has been tried; and the necessity for miracles no 
longer exists. If any minister could work mixgacles, his word would 
would not be any more conclusive, nor any better attested. If the 
authority the minister brings, the proof he presents to the verity of 
the word of God and the genuineness of religion, does not convince 
men, neither would they believe though one rose from the dead. 
Miracles not being needed are not performed. The wonderful power 
to perform them slumbers in the sepulchre of the primitive Christians, 
and lies buried in the tomb of the early centuries. 

Ww 
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Some say the power to perform miracles is suspended on account 
of the apostacy of the church and the want of piety among believers, 
but is not dead, nor taken from the world. It is a sufficient answer 
to this to notice the strange fact that no one, even among the most 
pious, have performed miracles in modern times. That there are 
godly men in the world none can doubt. There are Whitfields, 
Judsons, Bunyans, Paysons, men who live as near to God as any of 
the primitive disciples; but they have no miraculous power. They 
cannot raise the dead, give eyes to the blind nor feet to the 
lame. Why can they not, if the gift of miracles is yet existent? 
Why, in some of their closest walks with God, do they not wake 
to the power that unexerted slumbers in the arm of faith? Why 
are not some dead men raised, or some lame men made strong, if 
the gift is yet in possession of the church. No answer can be 
given to these questions. On the hypothesis that miraculous gifts 
are still bestowed, it is inexplicable that miracles are not sometimes 
performed. 

The safer conclusion is that miracles were wrought in attestation 
of the divine authority of the gospel of Christ, and that when the 
church had become established and Christianity authenticated, the 
power was taken away and the world thrown back upon the word of 
God, the inspiration of which is so clearly proved. If we are asked 
how we know the gift has passed away, we reply that we see no 
signs of its exercise, no evidences of its existence in the present age, 
though there are probably more holy men in the world now than 
ever before. 

But has the baptism of the Spirit also ceased? There is no 
evidence that it has; but on the contrary we have.evidence that it is 
yet enjoyed. Defining the baptism of the Spirit to be that over- 
whelming power of God that sometimes visits individuals and com- 
munities, breaking up the old lines, reversing the order of life, and 
impelling our race up to a higher, holier, better state,—that sublime 
spiritual influence that falls on men at times, and overwhelms them 
with shame for sin, with joy in Christ, with enthusiasm in the Sav- 
iour’s service, with hepe of heaven which will be more fully illustrated 
hereafter, we say the blessing is still enjoyed. What was it but a 
baptism of the Holy Ghost that occurred in the days of Edwards, 
and which his burning pen recorded as glowingly as if it had been 
plucked from an angel’s wing? What was it but a baptism of the 
Holy Ghost that has submerged the whole north of Ireland, and 
swept its waves of salvation to the homes of thousands? What is it 
but this baptism that is making Sweden to blossom like the rose? Strip 
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off the physical phenomena, leave out the rushing wind and the cloven 
tongues and the gift of tongues, and add things as strange, as inex- 
plicable, that now occur in times of revival, and you have the scenes 
of Pentecost re-produced in our times. 

That individuals are baptized with the Holy Ghost we can hardly 
doubt as we read their experiences and review their lives. The 
baptism does not imply a very advanced state of piety, nor any extra- 
ordinary degree of holiness. There is a state of Christian character 
very near perfection when a man has but little of the Holy Ghost. 
He seems to be holy; he has much of the divine presence; he comes 
nearer every day to Deity; sweet visions of heaven roll before him; 
the world is beneath his feet; and he is fast preparing for glory. He 
moves along the even tenor of his way, unaffected by clouds and 
storms, the din and confusion of life, superior to them all. He hasa 
cold, calm piety, the piety of a steady, matter-of-fact growth. He 
was converted in childhood, grew up a Christian. The world is dead 
to him, and he to the world. He does no wrong. His thoughts, 
words, and acts are holy. He dwells ever in a calm, clear atmosphere. 
He is an example of holiness in word and in doctrine; and it would 
scarcely need any other heaven were this world full of such men. 

But he may have all this and not be baptized by the Holy Ghost, 
according to the meaning of the sacred promise. The best of men are 
not constant recipients of it. It is an occasional visitant, and not a 
constant guest. It is a special overflow of divine favor, rather than a 
part of the steady progress of divine grace in the soul; for the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost must no more be confounded with the continuous, 
ever present blessings of the Comforter than with the miraculous 
manifestations of God’s great power. The gift itself is at an equal 
remove from each. The baptism of the Spirit is the overwhelming 
flood of high, exalted feeling that the Christian now and then, only 
now and then, experiences on his heavenward pilgrimage. He may 
have been a holy man before; but in answer to his prayers God sends 
his Spirit with baptismal power, and to baptismal extent; and he is 
overwhelmed, filled with God. 

Sometimes this baptism will almost crush him to the earth with 
the pleasing desire for the salvation of souls. He will not be able to 
work or eat by day, nor sleep at night, so great is the painfully 
enrapturing pressure of souls. The baptism has brought with it such 
a yearning for souls, precious and undying as his own, as he never 
felt before. The tremendous realities of the world to come no longer 
float before him as intangible, fictitious things, but are brought home 
to his consciousness as present facts. Images of eternal consequence 
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rise and stand before him. Heaven and hell are both unsealed; for 
the scales from his eyes are washed away. 

When a church is thus baptized, there will be a revival of religion. 
It cannot be averted. No earthly power can hinder it; no human 
means can stay it. Death and hell, with all their frightful hosts, 
cannot prevent it. A crowd of foes, a host of false friends, may 
attempt to clog the wheels of the car of salvation; but it cannot be 
stopped. Sinners will repent; backsliders will be reclaimed; Chris- 
tians will be quickened to a newness of life; and all heaven will be 
filled with joy and holy exultation. 

A remarkable illustration of this form of the baptism has passed 
before us in the gracious times that were witnessed in Ireland, dur- 
ing which nearly eleven thousand souls were added to the churches 
in Ulster alone. The changes wrought have been marvellous; and 
nothing since the day of Pentecost has equaled them.’ The whole 
country seems to have been shaken as with a mighty, rushing 
wind; and on the preachers, fiery, cloven tongues seemed to sit. It 


1The bishop of Down, Connor, and Dramore sent several queries to his clergy; and the 
following is a selection from the answers: 

I. “How has the revival operated in reference to your congregation, the attendance at the 
Lord's table, or at your school-house or cottage lectures?” 

“1. I formerly had about twenty at a cottage lecture. For the last ten weeks there has 
been an average of seven hundred every Thursday evening at an open-air service. 

“2. My congregation, which, before the commencement of the religious movement, aver" 
aged eighty, now numbers one hundred and twenty. The attendance at the Lord's table in 
proportion. Increased attention and devotion very remarkable. All religious meetings 
crowded. Necessity obliges us to hold meetings in the open air. 

“3. Hundreds leave my church, unable to get in. Communion three times the former 
average. 

“4. The effect of the attendance on every means of grace has been almost miraculous. 
The Sunday morning service more than double. The evening service has been increased 
six-fold, and the communion quadrupled. 

“5. Congregation increased. School-house lecture overflowing. A most solemn feeling 
and deep-seated earnestness characterizing all. 

“6. Several persons of the humbler class have lately been observed in church, who were 
not known to attend any place of worship.” 

II. “Since the appearance of the revival have you observed any improvement in the habits 
of your people?” 

“1. Decidedly less drunkenness. Less violation of the sanctity of the Lord’s day. 

“2. A most marked improyement. Drunkenness and other notorious vices have almost 
disappeared. In one large establishment the business of each day is commenced and ended 
with prayer. 

“3. A total change for the better. And the police have confessed they have little to do. 

“4. Itis most gratifying to observe the habit of reading the Bible among families, where 
it was before totally neglected, now becoming so prominent. 

“5. A reverence for religious subjects, and willingness to converse upon them. 

“6. The habits of the people completely changed. Formerly drunkenness was the pre- 
vailing habit; now sobriety. There has been a total neglect of family worship. It is now 
very general. 

“7. In almost every house, and by the hedges, I find the Bible read. 
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was not like the ordinary manifestations of divine grace. It “broke 
out,” as the uncouth expression sometimes is. “God has distinguished 
it,” says one’ who as a stranger and an unprejudiced witness looked 
on for a short time, “by extraordinary manifestations of his own 
sovereign, mysterious agency. There were at many points the usual 
antecedents of faithful teaching and earnest prayer; but the blessing 
came in unexpected forms, lighted down in uninviting places, and 
produced unanticipated effects; and few, either of the ministry or 
laity, were prepared to deal intelligently with the cares which were 
suddenly multiplied. In almost every place the work commenced 
among the less instructed and more degraded classes, and was char- 
acterized in its incipient stage by physical accompaniments that 
amazed the inexperienced, alarmed the timid, and impressed with an 
indefinable awe nearly the whole community. But the changes 
wrought in character, speech, and conduct soon became too demon- 
strative to admit a doubt as to the higher agency that had produced 
them. And when God had made himself known as the author of the 
moral transactions, and had thoroughly enchained attention to his 
claims, he gradually withdrew the physical manifestations; and the 
work assumed a more purely spiritual type.” And we have the 
secret of all these wonderful changes summed up in a single sentence 
of the report of the presbytery of Ahoghill to the synod of Ballymere: 
“Never in this locality was there more holy, importunate, and be- 
lieving prayer offered by members, in the name of the holy child 
Jesus, for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost.” 

If, then, the question comes up, “ What is the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost,” we answer, read the life of Edwards, the memoirs of those 
remarkable revivals, and trace it there; look to Ireland, and see it 
there; look to Sweden, and behold it there; read the records of the 
revivals in America in 1858, and you see what the baptism of the 
Spirit is. No words can better describe it; no language can more 
fully express it. 

But there are other forms of this baptism. Sometimes when it is 
experienced it leads to Bible study; and the recipient becomes lost 
in the immense measure of divine truth. The things of God are 


1Rev. Baron Stow, D. D. 





“8. My parochial census of 1857 exhibited only seven families who had family worship; 
and up to this date I have given three hundred and fourteen forms of prayer for family 
worship to the heads of families soliciting them, and now, I believe, using them. 

“9. Religion is the universal topic of conversation. 

“10. The general aspect of the place is changed.” — Gibson. 
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taken and shown to men. The baptism comes in the form of a divine 
illumination. There may be no revival. The soul baptized may not 
be stirred with an unusual love of souls; but there is an unusual 
perception of truth, and extraordinary comprehension of the word of 
God. Thus John was baptized on the isle of Patmos. Clouds rolled 
back, and gave him clear views of the past, present, and future. He 
stood between two worlds, the world that had perished and the world 
that was yet unborn. He scarcely comprehended whether he was 
in the flesh or not, so vast and absorbing were his conceptions of 
eternal things. A measure of the Spirit’s presence and power not 
vouchsafed to men on ordinary occasions was imparted. It was the 
same baptism with which Peter was baptized on Pentecost, but in 
another form. It was the same baptism that of late descended on 
Treland, but with a different development. The baptism in the form 
which Peter received it would have done John but little good, shut 
up as he was upon the isle of Patmos. It would have been a fire 
consuming him; and he would have thirsted and died for utterance. 
Forbidden to speak, shut out from men, the insatiable longings for 
souls would only have preyed upon his own spirit. The baptism 
descended in a form suited to his wants. It turned the haze of 
moral vision into a bright, clear prophetic gaze. He received mes- 
sages for seven churches; he saw seven seals broken; he beheld 
seven vials unstopped; he heard seven trumpets sound. Monstrous 
forms of good and evil passed before him, the huge behemoth of titled 
wrong and bloody oppression, and the gaunt form of Death, with Hell 
following behind, rose up like living things to his view. The “ Faith- 
ful and True,” having on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, 
“Kine or Kinas AnD LorpD or Lorps”; and the mother of harlots, 
drunken with the blood of saints, stood before him. The crescent, the 
dead crucifix, and the living cross all shone in the clear light of the 
. new day that dawned upon him; and he was baptized in the glory 
of the august revelation. 

This was the baptism that Bunyan had when incarcerated in Bed- 
ford jail. He saw what is concealed from most mortals, the way to 
heaven, the green and flowery slopes of Salvation, the city of God on 
the other side of the dark river; and he wrote his waking vision 
while the awful yet delightful baptism was on him. We should 
hesitate to call Pilgrim’s Progress an inspired book; for as the 
Revelation by John was inspired it is not; but Bunyan, wasting 
in jail, at the early age of thirty-two years, with a very limited 
knowledge, and under divers disadvantages, must have had divine 
help. He himself recognizes the fact. He was led into his work; 
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he was gifted with a peculiar style; he was directed as to the publica- 
tion of his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” when it was finished. 


Some said, “John, print it;” others said, ‘Not so;” 
Some said, “It might do good;” others said, ‘‘ No.” 


But the heavenly guide directed to the right conclusion; and now 
the book is a Christian classic, worthy to stand with the best works 
that human pens have produced. 

And it may well be a matter of speculation whether the great 
works of John Calvin, works that have moulded the religious opinions 
of ages and nations, were not conceived and executed under the 
influence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. There is something grand 
in the grasp which he has on truth, the firmness of his convictions, 
and the strength of his positions. ‘He never had occasion to re- 
cant,” remarks Scaliger of him; and Beza notices the same thing 
when he says, “The doctrine which he held at first he held to the 
last. He recanted in nothing.” There seems to be more than an 
ordinary degree of the Spirit’s power infused into those great writ- 
ings that now hold the conscience and intellect of the world. 

Another form of this baptism leads to enlarged endeavors for the 
salvation of the world, and the general upbuilding of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. It fell upon Germany in the days of Luther; and the 
result was a wonderful reformation. The Bible was reinstated as 
the creed of the soul; and the traditions of the fathers were swept 
away as rubbish. The church of Rome, which had long held the 
conscience of the world in a vice-like grasp, was smitten with a 
paralysis, from which she has never recovered. The pontifical throne 
received a blow which has caused it to tremble to this day. From 
that hour the rack began to rust, the fires of the auto da fé to burn 
less brightly; and the dotard church curses the memory of that age, 
in vain. 

The baptism fell on New England about the beginning of the 
present century; and the result we have in missionary operations 
so vast as to astonish us. “What hath God wrought?” is the lan- 
guage of every man who from a Christian point of veiw looks abroad 
over the world and sees the changes which have taken place. 

Sometimes this wonderful baptism is received by the soul of the 
believer in a beatific vision of his own future. Heaven is presented 
to the admiring eye, and unfolded to the wondering heart. The soul 
sees no Valley of Humiliation, no Doubting Castle, no Slough of 
Despond. It leaps across all the forms and images of terror which 
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Bunyan saw, and bounds at once into the Celestial City. The vail 
which hides the glory of paradise is rent asunder; the mists that 
hang over the sweet fields of living green are dissipated, and melt 
away; the full, deep anthem of the heavenly choir falls on the éar; 
and the soul is lost in contemplation of its heavenly home. ¢ 

This was the form in which the baptism descended on Payson. It 
submerged him. It bore him on its flood up towards glory. His 
dying was an ecstasy. Listen to him as his eye forsakes the earth 
and reaches away to the eternal shore, 


Where falls no shadow, rests no stain ! 


The celestial city is full in my view [he says]. Its glories beam upon 
me; its breezes fan me; its odors are wafted to me; its sounds strike 
upon my ears; and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing 
separates me from it but the river of death, which now appears but as 
an insignificant rill, that may be crossed at a single step, whenever God 
shall give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he ap- 
proached; and now he fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth a flood 
of glory, in which I seem to float like an insect in the beams of the sun, 
exulting, yet almost trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness, 
and wondering with unutterable wonder why God should deign thus to 
shine upon a sinful worm. A single heart and a single tongue seem 
altogether inadequate to my wants. I want a whole heart for every 
separate emotion, and a whole tongue to express that emotion. 

But why do I speak thus of myself and my feelings? Why not speak 
only of our God and Redeemer? It is because know not what to say. 
When I would speak of them, my words are all swallowed up. I can 
only tell you what effects their presence produces; and even of these I 
can tell you but very little. O my sister, my sister, could you but know 
what awaits the Christian, could you know only so much as I know, you 
could not refrain from rejoicing, and even leaping for joy. Labors, 
trials, troubles, would be nothing. You would rejoice in afflictions, and 
glory in tribulations, and, like Paul and Silas, sing God's praises in the 
darkest night and in the deepest dungeon. You have known a little of 
my trials and conflicts, and know that they have been neither few nor 
small; and I hope this glorious termination of them will serve to 
strengthen your faith and elevate your hope. 


Such is not ordinary dying. Men unbaptized by the Holy Ghost 
have no visions like that, even if they are converted men. This is 
something more than dying as the Christian dies. This is something 
more than dying happy. 

Nor does the case of Payson stand alone. While men ordinarily 
have died without the baptism, now and then it has been vouchsafed 
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Ever since Paul received it with a shout which made Death fold its 
sting and the Grave confess itself vanquished, there have been cases 
of ecstasy which we must account for on the hypothesis of a direct, 
unusual, special baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

These different forms of the baptism all have different mttaer 
tions. If it comes in the first form, as it did on the day of Pentecost, 
as it did in the times of Edwards, as it did in the history of Whitfield, 
as it has in Ireland and Sweden, it will lead to extensive revivals of 
religion, which will sway whole communities and nations, as America 
at times has been swayed. 

If it comes in the second form, it will lead to intense Bible study, 
to enlarged conceptions of the word of God. It will lead to the 
herculean labors of Calvin, to the rich contributions of Fuller, to the 
thoughtful, earnest, inspired expositions of the Scriptures that oppose 
scepticism, confound error, and honor God. 

If it comes in the third form, it will lead to immense efforts for 
the evangelization of the world. It will originate vast plans for the 
conversion of men. It will produce Luthers, and Hebers, and Jud- 
sons, and Careys, and will flood the darkest nations with the splen- 
dors of a new day. 

If it comes in the fourth form, it will lead believing souls to desire 
to depart and be with Christ, inspire those on whom it falls with a 
holy impatience to leave this world of sin and dwell above in the pure 
regions of everlasting bliss. 

Either of these forms of the baptism is an inestimable blessing, to 
be sought and longed for by all. The baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
an essential element in the progress of the church, and a remarkable 
feature in the experience of the individual believer. There may be 
grace, there may be holiness, there may be growth, there may be 
surety of heaven without it. It develops grace, it makes holiness 
more active, and embodies the hope of a future heaven in a present, 
living reality. Thus baptize a Christian, and he cannot rest. His 
soul will blaze out. All who come in contact with him will feel a 
living flame. All who associate with him will be benefitted and 
blessed by his rich experience. 

Thus baptize a church, and her power becomes irresistible. Her 
mighty march shakes the earth like the tramp of armies; and she 
conquers wherever she goes. She has no miraculous power. The 
forces of nature are not reversed at her bidding. She hears no 
mighty rushing wind; she sees no cloven tongues’; but she has the 


1It is a question whether, when God baptizes a community with the Holy Ghost, he does 
not, if that community be an ignorant one, and unfamiliar with the operations of divine 
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mighty life, the omnipotent energy of the Holy Ghost. Three thou- 
sand men, in all the marshalled desperation of depravity, may stand 
before her weakest battalions, as did three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost, and she will subdue them by her irresistible power. 

The limits of this article will allow of only a brief inquiry, How 1s 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost to be secured? Does it come unsought, 
rocking the world like a tempest that bursts from a cloudless sky? 





grace, give some demonstrations of physical power, to call the attention of men to the work 
and convince them of its genuineness. We cite without comment a single case, related by 
Rev. J. A. Canning, of Coleraine, Ireland, in connection with the revival there. He is 
speaking of a meeting held in one of the market places of the town. 

“T was engaged in addressing a large group of people, composed of all ages and of all 
ranks of tha community, from a portion of Scripture, when I became struck with the deep 
and peculiar attention which manifestly every mind and heart was lending to what I spoke. 
As to manner, my address was very calm; as to matter, it consisted of plain gospel truth, as 
it concerns man’s lost condition on the one hand, and the free grace of God as displayed in 
salvation on the other. I know that the addresses of my brethren were of a like character. 
I never saw before in any audience the same searching, earnest, riveted look fixed upon my 
face as strained up to me from almost every eye in that hushed and apparently awe-struck 
multitude. I remember even whilst I was speaking asking myself, How is this? Why is 
this? As yet, however, the people stood motionless and perfectly silent. When about the 
time at which the last speaker was closing his address, a very peculiar cry arose from out a 
dense group at one side of the square; and in less than ten minutes a similar cry was 
repeated in six or eight different groups, until in a very short time the whole multitude was 
divided into awe-struck assemblages around persons prostrate on the ground or supported in 
the arms of relatives or friends. I hurried to the centre of one of these groups;. and having 
first exhorted the persons standing around to retire and leave me to deal with the prostrate 
one, I stooped over him, and found him to be a young man of some eighteen or twenty years, 
but personally unknown to me. He lay on the ground, his head supported on the knees of 
an elder of one of our churches. His eyes were closed; his hands were firmly clasped, and 
occasionally very forcibly pressed upon the chest. He was uttering incessantly a peculiar 
deep moan, sometimes terminating in a prolonged wailing cry. I felt his pulse, and could 
discern nothing very peculiar about it. I said, softly and quietly in his ear, ‘Why do you 
cry so’? when he opened his eyes for an instant; and I could perceive that they had, stronger 
than I ever saw it before, that inward look, if I might so express it, which indicates that the 
mind is wholly occupied with its own images and impressions. ‘Oh’! he exclaimed, high 
and loud, in reply to my question, ‘my sins! my sins! Lord Jesus, have mercy upon my poor 
soul! O Jesus, come! O Lord Jesus, come!’ I endeavored to calm him for a moment, asking 
him to listen to me whilst I set before him some of the promises of God to perishing sinners. 
At first I thought that I was carrying his attention with me in what I was saying; but 1 soon 
discovered that his whole soul was filled with one idea, his guilt and his danger; for, in the 
middle of my repetition of some promise, he would burst forth with the bitter cry, ‘O God, 
my sins! my sins’! At length I said in his ear, ‘Will I pray?’ He replied in a loud voice, 
‘Oh, yes’! I engaged in prayer; and yet I doubt whether his mind followed me beyond the 
first sentence or two. As I arose from prayer, six or eight persons, all at the same instant 
pressed around me, crying,‘ Oh, come and see ——, [naming such a one,] and——,and-—.,’ 
until I felt for a moment bewildered; and the prayer went out from my own heart, ‘God 
guide me.’ I passed from case to case for two or three hours, as did my brethren in the 
ministry, until, when the night was far spent, and the stricken ones began to be removed 
to the shelter of roofs, I turned my face homewards through one street, when I soon dis- 
covered that the work which had begun in the market-square was now advancing with mar- 
vellous rapidity in the homes of the people.”— Year of Grace. 
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Or is it to be secured by the use of the means of grace, as the 
ordinary manifestations of the Spirit are secured? The former 
answer seems to be given by the Scripture accounts, and by the 
developments of grace. The general impression is that the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost is the answer to importunate prayer; but the 
facts would teach us another lesson. The gift seems to be beyond 
prayer, above the exercise of human faith. The disciples were 
directed to tarry in Jerusalem until the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
should come upon them. That time of waiting was to prepare them 
for a gift of which they had no proper conception. They did 
did not pray for the baptism of the Spirit. Their prayerfulness, their 
urgency at the throne of grace was but the preparation to receive it; 
and when it came they were as strangely wrought upon as we should 
be at the present time, if it should fall on us. Christ knew what was 
to come; and his directions were calculated rather to put them into 
a@ proper position to receive the blessing than to induce them actively 
to seek the gift. They were to tarry, to wait, to be passive until 
the gift purchased by Christ should be bestowed. It was a blessing 
mightier, graver than their prayers, sublimer than their faith. 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost in the Reformation was not the 
result of any anxious seeking, nor of any special prayer. It was the 
gift of God, above prayer, and superior to faith. It was the gracious 
movement of the infinite mind towards the darkened nations of the 
earth. No man sought it; no man prayed for it; no man believed 
it would come. It rolled grandly from the throne of Omnipotence ; 
it came up from the sea of his exhaustless yrace; and Luther and his 
fellow laborers passed through the cloud and through the sea. 

The baptism in the time of Edwards was not the result of prayer. 
It came before the strong cries went up to God. It was an unsought, 
unlooked for, and to some extent unwelcome gift. Edwards himself 
knew not the hour nor the visitation. His great mind stood still 
and saw the salvation of God. Had the events of that season, the 
wonders of that work been predicted, none would have been more 
sceptical than he, whom the Spirit used as an instrument in stirring 
the hearts of men. 

The revivals in our land in 1858 were not so much the result as 
the cause of prayer. The baptism came first, and pushed us up to 
prayer. The country was submerged in business and the cares of 
this world. The church was cold and faithless; and while in this 
state the rushing wind was heard, and men returned to duty, and 
gave themselves to fasting and prayer. 

In Ireland the gracious baptism was the cause rather than the 
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result of prayer. God saw that green isle in want and woe; and 
grace performed the great work which gladdened the hearts of all 
Christians. True, there had been a preparation, as on the day of 
Pentecost. ‘There had been a gradual and perceptible improvement 
in the state of religious thought in this district for years,” says Mr. 
Dill, of Ballymere. “By the good hand of God a generation of 
energetic and devoted ministers was raised up, with many of whom 
the burden of their prayers has ever been, ‘O Lord, revive thy 
work,’” says Professor Gibson, the historian of the revival. But that 
it was Godsent, no one who has marked that revival can doubt. 

And so, we think, it has ever been in all cases which we may 
denote as baptisms of the Holy Ghost. They are of grace. They 
originate in the sovereign purpose of God. They are above prayer 
and beyond faith. 

But is it not proper to pray for the baptism of the Holy Ghost? 
Yes; for the spirit that leads us to pray for such a blessing is the 
preparation needful for its reception; while we much doubt whether 
he who prays for the baptism of the Spirit is much wiser in his 
prayers or has any more comprehension of what he seeks, than did 
Peter, when on the Mount of Transfiguration he said, “Lord, it is 
good for us to be here, and let us make three tabernacles, one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 

That the church is always blessed to the extent of her faith and 
prayer there can be no doubt. The ordinary means of grace will 
always be productive of certain results. Souls will be converted, 
believers will be sanctified, and God will be glorified without the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. That is more than a conversion, more 
than a revival, more than a growth in grace. Many mistake the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit for the extraordinary manifestations 
of the baptism. They suppose they have the latter when they are 
only enjoying the former. The ordinary works of the Spirit can 
always be obtained in answer to prayer; but the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost cometh when God listeth, generally when men do not expect 
it, frequently when they do not want it. It is an act of divine 
sovereignty, a development of the holy purpose hidden from ages 
and generations, but in due time revealed unto the saints. It is the 
process by which God works unforeseen changes in the spiritual 
world, and is as different from the ordinary workings of the Spirit in 
the conversion of men and in sanctification of believers, as the par- 
ticular providence that sets up or casts down an empire is different 
from the great law of cause and effect that runs through the uni- 
verse of God. 
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The ordinary manifestations of the Spirit, quickening the church, 
convicting sinners, and producing ordinary revivals, are always to be 
obtained in answer to prayer. They are the results of faith, prayer, 
and labor, the threefold agent. But the baptism, though always to 
be prayed for and sought, is not always to be secured. This 
explains what often discourages the Christian believer. He finds 
certain blessings promised in answer to prayer, certain effects foretold 
as the result of exertion, and he goes and prays for the baptism of 
the Spirit, for what is not promised; and it does not come. Not 
content to gather the constant fruits of the Spirit, he wants the cloven 
tongues, the rushing wind, and the burning fire, and retires dis- 
heartened from the mercy-seat because they are not granted. God 
has never promised the baptism of the Spirit in answer to prayer, 
any more than he has promised miraculous powers in answer to 
prayer. And though a disposition to have the gift, a yearning to 
receive it, and a humble entreating for it are doubtless pleasing to 
God, yet he does not always choose to send it; and when he does 
send it, it is often in a way different from that in which his people 
expect it. We may want it as it has been enjoyed in Ireland, as it 
was communicated on the day of Pentecost; but God may choose to 
give it us as he did to Bunyan, to Judson, and to Payson. 

This view of the promise contained in Acts i. 5 is believed to be 
reasonable, philosophical, and scriptural, comforting to the believer, 
and honorable to God. It distinguishes between the ordinary and 
the extraordinary operations of the Third Person of the Trinity, be- 
tween that which may be secured by the usual means of grace and 
that which God gives at his own election. It shows that while the 
miraculous exhibitions which attended the early bestowment of the 
blessing have been withdrawn, the gift itself remains to man, and in 
various forms comes to work out his salvation and do the will of God. 
It illustrates certain great principles familiar to all who are accustomed 
to watch the ways of God with us, and puts at rest the fears that 
often come when blessings long prayed for are delayed. It carries 
us back to the feet of God, and lays us down there to learn and wait 
in patience for the greatest of all our blessings, the most desirable 
of all gifts, the richest of all treasures, THE Baptism or THE Hoty 
Guosrt. 

D. C. Eppy. 


Fart River, Mass. 














INSTABILITY OF THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


_. old subject, the reader at once exclaims, and things will go 
on as from the beginning, whatever may be said. Somewhat 
antiquated it is true, and yet of sufficient importance to both min- 
isters and churches to receive frequent attention, though an effectual, 
universal remedy cannot be applied. Our inability to cure an evil at 
once, furnishes no justification for silence. We therefore propose to 
say a few plain things upon a subject which just now is exciting more 
than ordinary interest. 

The relation itself bears the stamp of divine authority. Jesus 
said to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” comparing him to a shepherd pre- 
siding over his flock. Among the ascension gifts of Christ, it is writ- 
ten that he gave “some pastors and teachers.” Again, it is written, 
“Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” 
Observation and experience also furnish evidence that Christian 
churches need pastors; men qualified by godliness, aptness to teach, 
and the acquisition of competent knowledge. A church without a 
bishop seldom prospers. 

But while we claim divine authority for the relation itself, it is 
conceded that there is neither positive nor implied instruction in the 
Bible defining the exact term of service. Nor would it be possible . 


to regulate the perpetuity of the relation by law, unless at the same 
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time both parties were so controlled as to make the union peaceful 
and profitable. There are undoubtedly times in the history of pas- 
tors and churches when a separation is demanded by the good of both 
parties, and the cause of Christ in general. And yet the duty of 
permanency in this divinely authorized relation, is enforced by argu- 
ments, some of which we propose to consider. 

When a Christian church calls a man of God as their pastor, that 
call and union involve interests of the highest character. Justly 
interpreted, the language of that church to that pastor is, ‘Come 
and live with us as our spiritual guide and overseer. Preach to us 
the glorious gospel, lead us into green pastures, administer to us the 
ordinances of God’s house, visit our sick and dying, and go with us ” 
‘to the grave and weep there.’ Both by precept and example, teach 
us and our children how to live on earth, and the way to heaven. 
Do all this, and in every good word and work you shall enjoy our 
hearty and persistent codperation.” Nor is it difficult to perceive 
how the prosecution of this work from year to year creates many 
strong and tender ties which contribute in a large measure to mutual 
usefulness and happiness. And as the result, a man of only ordinary 
ability as a preacher, can be far more useful among them than any 
stranger, however brilliant his talents, until time has created ties of 
friendship equally numerous and strong. We congratulate our 
Methodist brethren in their recent change of an additional year to 
the term of pastoral service. Their system of itineracy was admirably 
adapted to the early history of the country, and still is, to a scat- 
tered and sparse population. - But they have been suffering for years 
in cities and the larger towns by frequent changes. The term of 
service not unfrequently terminates just at the time when of all others 
it ought to continue. ° 

The evils of an unstable and changing ministry are numerous and 
appalling. Preaching is very apt to lose that thoroughness and 
adaptation of which a more extended pastorship is productive. Few 
men love hard work. In intellectual labor, at least, most’men work ° 
best under a pressure. Hence, any arrangement which removes the 
nececessity, is not good for intellectual growth. Churches also 
become increasingly fastidious, and more difficult to please. The 
young also miss the familiarity and friendship which time alone 
can effect. 

But notwithstanding all the advantages of a permanent ministry, 
for many years the instability of this relation has excited the fears 
of thinking men for both pastors and churches. On every hand, 
churches are destitute of pastors and ministers are without churches, 
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Churches are calling and dismissing candidates, and these men, in 
large numbers, are in pursuit of vacant pulpits ; all of which “ is evil, 
only evil, and that continually.” ©The causes of so great an evil 
demand attention. We will proceed to notice a few of many. 

The relation is often disturbed by causes beyond human control. 
A church may be unable to render a competent support to a pastor ; 
or failing health may compel him to resign. But some things often 
separate pastor and people which cannot be justified, and should 
never exist. Among these may be named 

1. The orginal terms of agreement. 

Very many of our churches are in the habit of calling pastors for 
a single year. The result is, both parties look forward to the close of 
the year with the feeling that the relation may at least then be dis- 
solved. The church have voted to keep him one year, the subscrip- 
tion embraces that time, and the vote must be renewed when the 
time expires. If the minister has succeeded in pleasing all the peo- 
ple (a thing not very probable) he will get a unanimous call for 
another year; but if not, those who for some reason don’t like him- 
and think a change desirable, will wait anxiously for the time to 
raise their hands against him. Of course a knowledge of this fact is 
enough to disturb any man of ordinary moral sensibilities. Under 
the most favorable circumstances he finds enough to discourage him ; 
but he cannot consent to remain where the element of discontent has 
rendered itself thus prominent and decided. Had the call, however, 
been extended with the understanding that it was for life, this annual 
opportunity for the overflow of spiritual bile would not have been so 
faithfully improved. In our opinion, it is just as impossible to avoid 
the instability of the pastoral relation in connection with these 
annual calls and annual votings,“as it would be to preserve the per- 
manency of the marriage relation if men and women were married 
for only one year. In many instances, at least, one or both of the 
parties would object to a renewal of the vows. 

2. Another cause is found in the hasty settlement of pastors. 

Not unfrequently a single sermon or a single Sabbath is enough, 
with no knowledge of the man except the paper credentials he brings, 
and which, under ordinary circumstances, can be easily obtained. 
The fact that he is smart, and promises to draw a crowd at once 
decides the question of a call. Where a church by ary means have 
knowledge of a man’s antecedents, know him to have been upright 
and faithful, this may be safe : far safer to call him without a hearing 
than some men, simply on the ground of smartness in the pulpit, 
There are bad men in the pulpit; men who have sown the seeds of 
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alienation and discord in all the churches to which they have preached. 
Nor will they consent to leave the ministry while churches will 
employ them. Being dismissed by one church, they will knock at 
the door of another. Perhaps a church has been long destitute of a 
a pastor, and for this reason, are quite ready to receive him. But a 
union thus formed cannot be permanent. Such a man will certainly 
repeat himself. It may not always be the duty of one church to 
reject a man because he is not wanted by another ; but no man should 
be received by a church, as its pastor, unless they have sufficient 
reason for believing that he is “‘a good minister of Jesus Christ.” 
Nor should any church allow a bad man to disturb a sister church 
by bearing away good credentials officially signed. _If the pastor of 
a church by any means prove himself unworthy of his position, 
simply to save themselves trouble they should not do the dishonest 
thing of giving papers which proclaim him worthy of implicit and 
universal confidence. This is an evil, and calls for a remedy. A man 
who lords it over God’s heritage, whose daily deportment gives the 
lie to his profession and counteracts the influence of the pulpit ; who 
cares more for money than for his study and the souls of men; who 


will urge his own peculiar views and measures to the disunion of the, 


church, may succeed in some departments of life, but never as the 
pastor of a Christian church. 

3. The permanency of the pastoral relation is frequently disturbed 
by the influence of small minorities. 

It is seldom that a pastor succeeds in pleasing in all respects all the 
members of the church. He may be a good man, a good pastor, and 
a good preacher, and yet not’ meet with universal favor. Because he 
is not eminently learned, nor brilliant, nor a profound thinker; 
because of some slight defect in his elocution, his voice, his manners; 
or for some other reason, he may not be acceptable to a few who 
assume to be competent judges, and must have a minister who 
adapts himself to their peculiar tastes. Hence they become restless, 
and are free to express the opinion that the time has come for a 
change. They may be persons of wealth and high social position, 
which of course adds very much to the discomfort of the pastor. 

It is no easy thing for any man to stand in his pulpit, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and preach to those who are disaffected with his 
labors, though the number may be small. And how often has one or 
more persons persistently annoyed a pastor until, for his own comfort, 
he has been compelled to resign. Not a few of God’s servants assign, as 
the only reason for resignation, the disaffection of one influential man 
who would give them no rest. And is there no remedy for such a state 
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of things? Must good and useful ministers of Christ be driven from 
Dan to Beersheba by one or a few disaffected members who are seldom 
pleased, and never but for.a short time? Such things, repeated a 
few times, are adapted to drive men of ordinary self-respect out of the 
ministry into some other department of life. A few thoughts upon 
the subject of a remedy for this state of things may be useful. 

When such a disaffected minority exists in a Christian church, 
would it not be well for them to take a broader view? to look beyond 
themselves, and study the interests of the church? If the church 
generally are united in the pastor, if sinners are being converted, and 
the church is prospering under his labors, this small minority, how- 
ever influential, should not only not dare to disturb the relation, but 
by every possible means, give the pastor their support. If, however, 
they are so imprudent and supremely selfish as to persist in their 
opposition, either negative or positive, then should the church keep 
the man of their choice, and respectfully ask the disaffected party to 
be quiet, codperate with their brethren in supporting the pastor, or 
retire to some more congenial place. But if they refuse to do either 
and still demand a change, most clearly do they subject themselves 
to the discipline of the church. A church can afford to lose any 
amount of money or social influence, rather than allow fastidious, and 
it may be, unprincipled men to break up a relation which bears the 
broad seal of divine authority. 

4. Limited and unsteady attendance on public worship is another 
cause of this evil. 

When Jesus said to Peter, “ Feed my sheep,” it embraced all the 
duties of a spiritual shepherd toward the flock committed to his care. 
It means fidelity to the old and young, the sick and sorrowful, the 
wandering and dying, as he mingles with them from day to day. 
But to feed the people with knowledge and understanding as a public 
preacher of Christ’s gospel, is among his most prominent duties. He 
is called to meet the people apart from the distracting cares of life, 
that under the most favorable circumstances he may unfold and 
enforce the riches of redemption. And to meet as he should a sense 
of obligation, he must “study to show himself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” All this he is expected to do by those to whom he minis- 
ters. But success in this department of his work cannot be attained 
apart from the codperation of his people by uniform and general 
attendance upon his ministry. In the preparation of his sermons the 
faithful pastor often works hard and loug to render plain and forcible 
great truths which he would have the people understand and reduce 
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to practice. And having thus labored, few appreciate the burden 
imposed on his heart, when he meets empty pews which ought to be 
filled. It unnerves him for the work of the hour. Many a pastor 
has been thoroughly discouraged by a criminal neglect of the house 
of God. Who does not know that prompt, uniform, and general 
attendance upon public worship inspires energy and hope in him who 
is anxious to benefit the greatest possible number? Empty pews 
that ought to be filled, especially by members of the church, fre- 
quently lead to some painful conjectures. Such being, among many, 
one source of discouragement to a pastor, the remedy is simple and 
should be applied. 

Making allowance forall insurmountable hindrances, there is a vast 
amount of criminal neglect of God’s house. Why should the in- 
dulgence of indolence on Sabbath morning, a slight physical ailment, 
a damp or cold atmosphere, be allowed to keep men and women frora 
the house of God, when they would constitute no barrier to the prose- 
cution of worldly enterprises, or the enjoyment of pleasure. It is 
the inexcusableness of neglect that disturbs a Christian pastor, and 
makes him think of a change. He knows, and all know, that he is 
under no more obligation to occupy the pulpit, than are all the peo- 
ple to be in their pews. This sin is sometimes defended on the 
ground of dullness in the preacher. Wedo not justify dry and life- 
less sermons. And simply because they are not defensible. Some 
men are endowed with more mental vigor than others, can reason 
more profoundly and logically, can write more gracefully and elo- 
quently ; but dullness in the pulpit admits of no excuse. Furnished 
with such themes as God, with all his glorious perfections; heaven 
with its mansions, songs, harps, robes, and palms of victory; hell with 
its weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth; the day of judgment 
with its solemn revelations, and irreversable decisions; the cross of 
Christ, God’s great remedy for man; and ever looking in the face 
men and women stained with sin and stamped with immortality,— 
pressed with such themes and thronged with such realities, who can 
be dull, or fail to arrest attention? Alas! for him who can. And 
yet, this objection, often urged to justify a neglect of God’s house, is 
not always well founded. Preaching is sometimes dull because we 
are ; sometimes because it does not sparkle and flash like the last novel 
read, and finished at the midnight hour in connection with a high 
state of nervous excitement. ‘Oh, how dull the Sabbath morning 
sermon!” exclaims the Saturday night novel reader and Bible- 
neglector. “My dear (at the dinner table) don’t you think the Rev. 
Mr. Smith would suit our intellectual people, and please our young 
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people better than our present pastor?” And that question is some- 
times the beginning of the end, viz., the resignation of the pastor. 
There is a morbid taste for preaching sometimes, and among some 
people, to which no minister can afford to cater. Good, sound, 
scriptural, and warm hearted preaching, unless adorned with all the 
flowers of elegance and eloquence, is distasteful and devoid of in- 
terest. ‘They heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears.” 
Oh! if there be any Aarons and Hurs in the churches of Christ; 
men and women who hold up the hands, and encourage the heart of 
a Christian pastor, they are those who, with open ears and eyes, look 
him earnestly in the face, while he “opens to them the Scriptures,” 
and gives them earnest exhortation. But even if the preaching is 
not invested with every possible attraction, surely this breaking the 
heart and courage of a good man by abandoning the house of God, 
is not the most honorable remedy to be applied. By this means 
many a church has ruined itself and the reputation of its pastor as a 
good and useful minister of Christ. 

5. Still another and fruitful cause of removal among pastors is 
an incompetent pecuniary support. 

We can perceive no very imminent danger, but if there were, it 
evidently would not be well for ministers of the gospel as a class to 
possess large wealth. Not but that they would be likely to dispose 
of it with as much profit to the world as others; but the care of 
riches would be apt to divert attention and energy from the one 
great work assigned them. “Not greedy of filthy lucre,” is named 
as one qualification of a bishop. It is also written, “No man that war- 
reth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” But this is no argument 
against a reasonable pecuniary support. While he may not preach 
for money, the apostle says, “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
Also, “if we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap you carnal things?” The argument is both plain 
and consistent. If it be the duty of men called of God to preach 
the gospel, to give themselves “ wholly to the work,” possessing as 
they do the common wants of humanity, the people to whom 
they minister should supply their temporal necessities. ‘Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” As to the 
amount they should receive, no deffinite amount can be named, 
applicable to all. The expense of living in different localities, and 
actual wants must all be taken into account. To say the least they 
should be kept free of pecuniary burdens and embarrassments in con- 
nection with economy and prudence on their part. And yet, as a 
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class, taking all things into consideration, ministers of the gospel are 
more poorly paid than any other class of men of equal ability. 
Many of them, in acquiring an education, have expended an amount 
which would have formed the basis of a productive worldly business. 
Others have incurred a debt which it takes years to pay from a 
limited salary. And it may not be a violation of becoming modesty 
to say, that by none are larger contributions made, in various forms, 
to the good of the world in every department of life. But as before 
remarked, this constant drifting of ministers from church to church, 
is in part the result of withholding from their absolute wants. Not 
unfrequently are pastors compelled to resign for this reason, when 
even an approximation to the liberality enjoined by the gospel, or to 
existing ability, would retain them in their places. Not long since, 
a good minister of Christ said to us, “I must leave my people for 
want of support.” Are they not able, we inquired? ‘“ Abundantly 
able;. and yet, I have received only sixty dollars during the past 
year,” was the answer. This may be an extreme case, and we could 
wish it were an isolated one. In some churches there are single 
men abundantly able to give the pastor a competent salary, and not 
deny themselves even the luxuries of life. But.where the salary of 
itself is sufficient, a want of prompt payment often contributes to the 
same result. No minister of Christ can promptly meet his promises 
for value received, apart from a prompt payment of his salary. And 
failure here is inexcusable. If the bank note and other commercial 
obligations receive timely attention, why should the whole living of 
a minister come now and then, at any time, or not at all? When 
men and women sign a subscription paper to support public worship, 
or rent a pew in God’s house, it should be regarded as among the 
most sacred obligations they assume. Examples are numerous, 
where good men and true turn to secular life, on the ground of 
obligations to their families. There are bodies to be clothed, and 
mouths to be filled, and who can blame them if other means fail? 
“He that provideth not for his own house, hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

6. As another cause we name fidelity to truth in its various 
applications. 

It is taken for granted that a godly pastor and an evangelical 
church agree in the great cardinal doctrines of Christianity. When 
therefore he preaches these doctrines, all is regarded as truthful, 
and meets with universal favor. But when “he rightly divides” 
the precepts and prohibitions of God's word, that he many “ give to 
each a portion in due season,” not unfrequently serious offence is 
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given. Some people believe in religion as divine, but are not quite 
willing it should interfere with their cherished practices and enter- 
prises. Hence, when the faithful pastor, governed alone by a sense 
of obligation to God and man, applies God’s truth to prevailing 
wrongs: to intemperance in its various branches; to commercial 
dishonesty in its different forms; to oppression in all its revolting 
features; or to prevailing worldly amusements, called innocent, but 
destructive of all heavenly-mindedness, the roar of a tempest not 
unfrequently, warns him of his coming doom. The more worldly 
and fashionable of his congregation are in practical conflict with 
such teachings, and will not submit to any interferance from the 
pulpit. From various quarters he is advised to preach the gospel, 
and let these things alone. But with his views of the gospel, be- 
lieving as he does that the precepts of the Bible cover the whole 
domain of humanity and enter into all the relations of human life, 
he preaches right on, as one chosen to be faithful, and submits to the 
consequences as best he can. Fidelity to truth in its application to 
all men in all things has vacated many a pulpit. A Christian 
pastor should be prudent, avoid all unnecessary and offensive per- 
sonalities; but he must preach the truth, thotgh general principles 
find a personal application. He can afford to do and suffer many 
things rather than incur the displeasure of God by keeping back 
any thing that is profitable to men. He has only one Being in the 
universe to please, but thousands to profit. It is always painful to 
say things which he knows will give offence, but a necessity is laid 
upon him. With the apostle he says, “I cannot but speak the things 
which I have seen and heard.” 

7. We name as’a final thought, advancing age. 

Like all other men, ministers of the gospel must grow old. And 
the time comes when the infirmities of age necessarily unfit them 
for the active duties of the ministry. With some it comes sooner 
than with others. Now and then a green old age preserves to a 
great extent the physical and mental ability of earlier days. Some 
of this class are now occupying pulpits with eminent success. But 
in other instances, and not a few, the fact that a man is fifty instead 
of thirty, shuts him out of Christian pulpits as a pastor. And we 
do not hesitate to say that such a state of things betrays a morbid 
moral taste which requires a remedy instead of food. We should 
and do rejoice to see young men coming forth to fill the pulpits of 
the land and places of those who are passing away. But let the 
churches of Christ beware how they depreciate and set aside the 
veteran pastors avd servants of God, whose long experience and 
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accumulated wisdom have qualified them for eminent usefulness. A 
man of competent physical strength, and who has earnestly applied 
himself to study and the work of a pastor, is prepared to accomplish 
as much, or more, from the age of fifty to sixty-five, than he has 
accomplished during all his former ministry. Why then should good 
ministers of Christ be compelled to retire from the pastorship at this 
period of life? In other departments of life, age adds worth to men 
in the estimation of the people. In the law, in medicine, and in the 
state, ave with its knowledge and experience is sought, and it 
possible secured ; while for this very reason Christian ministers are 
rejected. And knowing this, many good and able pastors look into 
the future with feelings of sadness. What a pity, we have some- 
times exclaimed in our solitary musings, that the good ministers and 
pastors of the land, could not be kept on the sunny side of fifty! 

In this paper our only object has been to contribute if possible to 
increased permanency in this divinely appointed relation. The 
relation itself is too sacred, and the consequences of disolution too 
disastrous often to be trifled with. Every possible effort should be 
made by both pastor and people to secure harmony and perpetuity. 
The position of a pastor is one of peculiar anxiety and solicitude, if 
properly absorbed in his work. His brain and heart and hands are 
taxed to the full measure of ability, and sometimes beyond the point 
of endurance. He is in deep, exhausting sympathy. with all the 
wants and woes of his people. By day and night, in strength and 
feebleness, does he go at every call. The church favored with such a 
pastor should surround him with their warmest sympathies, uphold 
him with their strong arms, and ever make him the subject of 
earnest prayer. It is easy for a church to find fault with a pastor 
(especially his wife), and easy for a pastor to find fault with his 
church. They are both imperfect. But a fault-finding spirit is 
destructive of all happiness, and will sooner or later rupture the 
strongest ties. No imperfections common to us all should be allowed 
to alienate brethren. No pastor will ever find a perfect church, nor 
will any church be able to secure a faultless pastor. 


D. G. Corey. 
Unica, N. Y. 














EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“And all that believed were together, and had all things common; And sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need.”— Acts ii. 44, 45. 
“Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down 


at the apostles’ feet: And distribution was made unto every man according as he had need.”— 
Acts iv. 34, 35. 


HESE two passages are often appealed to in support of the view that 

a literal community of goods was the rule, or at least the universal 
practice of the church in Jerusalem in the days of the apostles. The 
first of the verses referred to would most naturally bear that sense, if 
there were nothing in the context or in other passages to require or favor 
a different interpretation. But in fact there are very serious objections 
against that strictness of interpretation which would make communism 
the law or even the custom of the church in Jerusalem. While oui 
Lord said to his disciples, “‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath he cannot be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 33), and while he 
and the twelve had a common purse for the supply of their daily wants 
(John xii. 6, xiii. 29), yet he did not establish a community of goods 
among his disciples. Peter had a house of his own (Matt. viii. 14, Luke 
iv. 38); so had John (John xix. 27); so had Lazarus and his sisters 
(Luke x. 38). Our Lord’s directions in regard to almsgiving are incom- 
patible with the supposition that his disciples had renounced all right 


of private property. (See Matthew vi. 2-4; xxvi. 11; Mark xiv. 7; 
(360) 
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John xii. 8; Luke vi. 38; xi. 41.) Evidently, then, the condition of 
discipleship laid down in Luke xiv. 33 is not the actual alienation of all 
our possessions, but the renunciation of all claim to absolute ownership, 
the acknowledgment of the Lord’s rightful and paramount claim, the 
unreserved consecration of all our possessions to him, and the holding 
of them all as his stewards, ready to part with them all at his bidding. 
Now it is not likely that the apostles would establish or encourage after 
our Lord’s departure a stricter and more self-denying rule than he had 
established while he was with them. There is a strong presumption, 
therefore, in favor of a less literal interpretation of Acts ii. 44 than that 
on which some insist, provided the language will fairly bear a freer 
interpretation. It will well bear this freer sense, ‘‘They held (or re- 
garded) all things as common.” This use of the word eyew is found in 
Matthew xiv. 5: ‘They counted him as a prophet;”’ and in Acts xx. 24: 
“Neither cownt I my life dear.” Robinson, in his Lexicon of the New 
Testament, cites these passages as establishing this use of the word; and 
Mosheim remarks that ‘“‘An abundance of examples might be brought 
from ancient authors to prove this sense.’”” (Commentary, vol. I, p. 152.) 
No competent Greek scholar will be likely to dispute this statement. 
Indeed, in the next verse but one the same disciples who are represented 
‘as having all things common, and as having sold their possessions and 
goods, are said to have continued to break bread from house to house, 
or, as the briefer Greek expression is translated by Alford, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Meyer, and the Geneva version, “at home.” Mary, the mother 
of John Mark, had a house of her own in Jerusalem. (Acts xii. 12.) 
Indeed, Peter’s words to Ananias forbid the supposition that community 
of goods was the law of the church in Jerusalem. ‘“ While it remained, 
was it not thine own? And after it was sold, was it not im thine own 
power?” (Acts v. 4.) It appears, then, that while the disciples at 
Jerusalem had all their possessions at the service of the community, ready 
to sell them and distribute the avails as necessity should require, they 
did not at once when they joined the church renounce the right of 
private possession, and bring the proceeds of the sale of all their pro- 
perty to a common treasury. This view is sustained by high authority. 
Mosheim says the opinion “that a community of goods prevailed amongst 
the members of the church at Jerusalem is not older than the fourth 
century, and is utterly destitute of anything like a solid foundation.” 
(Commentary, vol. I, 152). Olshausen says that ‘the chief reason for sup- 
posing it is the great poverty of the church at Jerusalem,” as that would 
be the natural result of such a practice. But he thinks that poverty. 
may be reasonably accounted for in another way. Bengel says, in his 
usual terse style, “‘ Zibera res fuit communis bonorum.” 

We have been led to argue this point more fully than would otherwise 
seem.to be necessary, in consequence of Alford’s note on Acts iv. 34, in 
his revised English version of the New Testament. He says, “The 
original implies that a general sale took place, and that while the things 
were being offered for sale [this is a favorite verbal form with him] they 
brought the prices as they were received. This cannot well be expressed 
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in English.” (It certainly is not well expressed in English.) He refers, 
obviously, to the use of the imperfect tense throughout the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-fifth verses. But this use of the imperfect will not sustain 
the inference which he so confidently draws. It does not of necessity 
imply that the prices of the things sold were brought as fast as they 
were received while the general sale was going on, but only that the 
acts described by these verbs were repeated and customary. The follow- 
ing paraphrase fairly expresses, we think, the force of the imperfect 
tense in these verses. ‘‘As many as were possessors of lands or houses 
used to sell them, from time to time, and to bring the prices of the things 
that were thus sold and lay them down at the apostles’ feet; and there- 
after distribution used to be made, from time to time, unto each one, 
according as any one had need.” Instead of this paraphrase being an 
unwarranted extension of the proper force of the imperfect, we maintain 
that Alford’s interpretation is an unwarrantable imitation of the appro- 
priate meaning of that tense. In fine, we conclude that the advocates 
of communism can find no warrant for their theory in the account which 
Luke gives of the primitive church in Jerusalem. It is not worth their 
pains to try to find any such warrant; for their success would be the 
condemnation of their theory. The church at Jerusalem was so poor 
that its members had to be supported by the charity of foreigners. 





Svyv and Merd. 


There are two Greek prepositions, which we commonly translate into 
English by “with’’; namely, ovv, which always governs the dative case, 
and yerd, which in this sense is always construed with the genitive. The 
disproportionate use of these by the different New Testament writers 
is noticeable, and suggests inquiry for the reason. There is nothing 
remarkable in the use of werd in this respect. Out of three hundred 
and seventy instances of its occurrence with the genitive, we find it used 
by Matthew sixty-one times, by Mark forty-six, by Luke eighty-nine 
(genitive fifty-two, accusative thirty-seven), by John eighty-nine (geni- 
tive forty-two, dative eight, accusative thirty-nine), by the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews fourteen, and by Peter once. It is not found 
in the epistles of James and Jude, either with the genitive or with the 
accusative. 

The case is quite different with odv. Out of one hundred and thirty- 
one times, it is found in Matthew four times, in Mark five, in Luke 
seventy-eight (genitive twenty-six, accusative fifty-two), in John three, 
in Paul thirty-nine, in James once, and in Peter once. Luke and Paul 
together use it nine times where all the rest use it only once. Six tenths 
of all the instances of its use are found in Luke's writings, and three 
tenths in Paul’s. The two inspired writers who are most familiar with 
the Greek language are the only New Testament writers who use this 
preposition freely; and of the two, Luke, the most classical of them all, 
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uses it twice as frequently as Paul. This at once suggests the hypothesis 
that this preposition was falling into disuse in the decline of the Greek 
language. The fact that it occurs only eight times in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament favors this supposition. The seventy trans- 
lators of that version were Alexandrian Jews, more familiar with the 
common Greek of their day than with the Attic Greek of three centuries 
earlier. And this theory is rendered still more probable by the fact 
that this preposition is scarcely used at all by the Greeks of the present 
day. It is preserved in certain ancient and proverbial expressions, such 
as the pious parting invocation, ody 6c, and also to a limited extent in 
the ecclesiastical dialect; but it can hardly be said to belong to the 
modern Greek language. The only objection of any importance to the 
above view is the fact that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the most 
classical in point of style of all the books of the New Testament, this 
preposition does not occur at all. Perhaps this may be accounted for 
consistently with the above theory by the fact that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is largely made up of quotations from the Old Testament, and 
references to Old Testament history and usages. We make these sug- 
gestions, not to advocate a favorite theory, but to invite further 
investigation. 





The Three Chief Graces and the Three Chief Apostles. 


Hope, faith, and love, these three abiding graces, what is the relative 
prominence given to them in the New Testament? One way of answer- 
ing this question is to note the relative frequency with which they are 
mentioned. Including in each case both the verb and the noun used to 
designate these affections, the proportion stands as follows: hope is 
mentioned eighty-three times, faith four hundred and ninety-two, and 
love two hundred and sixty-one. The noun hope is not found at all in 
the gospels, nor in the Apocalypse. The verb is not found in the 
Apocalypse, nor in the gospel of Mark, and only five times in the other 
three gospels, and twice in the Acts. The noun faith is not found in 
the gospel of John; but the verb ‘‘to believe” occurs very often in his 
gospel and in his first epistle, but not in the Apocalypse. Neither the 
noun love nor the verb “to love” is found in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The numbers above given are to each other nearly in the ratio of one, 
six, and three. 

These three cardinal graces are often represented as personified in 
the three chief apostles. Peter is characterized as the apostle of hope, 
Paul as the apostle of faith, and John as the apostle of love. Dr. Van 
Oosterzee, in his Theology, an English translation of which has recently 
appeared, gives considerable prominence to this method of characterizing 
the three leading apostles. Our German cousins are very fond of gener- 
alizations of this sort; and when they rest on a sufficiently solid basis, 
they add much interest to the critical study of the Scriptures, and are 
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often very instructive and suggestive. But it is well to scrutinize their 
foundation carefully, lest we be dazzled and misled by a brilliant but 
fallacious hypothesis. We purpose to submit the particular hypothesis 
above mentioned to one practical test, namely, the comparative pro- 
minence given by these three apostles to the words that designate the 
several graces which they are supposed to represent. We do not rely 
upon this verbal and numerical analysis as the decisive test of the truth 
or falsehood of the hypothesis, but only as one appropriate and significant 
element towards making up such a decisive verdict. And a precise 
numerical statement on this point may have some interest and value in 
the way of suggestion in relation to other questions than the one which 
it is adduced to illustrate. 

In making up such a statement, the quotations of the express words 
of Peter and John in the Acts of the Apostles have been reckoned along 
with the writings which are known by their names. 

The apostle Peter uses the word hope six times, the word faith 
eighteen times, and the word love ten times. Paul speaks of hope 
sixty-two times, of faith two hundred and ten times, and of love one 
hundred and nine times. John mentions hope four times, faith one 
hundred and fifteen times, and love eighty-six times. Looking at these 
numbers alone, we should conclude that Peter was even more the apostle 
of faith and love than of hope, that Paul was more prominently than 
John the apostle of love, and that all the three were apostles of faith 
first, then of love, and last, but with a very wide interval, of hope. 

If we compare, again, the relative prominence which they severally 
give to each of the three graces, we find that Paul speaks of hope ten 
times as often as Peter, and fifteen times as often as John, that Paul 
mentions faith nearly twelve times as often as Peter, and nearly twice 
as often as John, and that while John names love more than eight times 
as often as Peter, Paul names it nearly eleven times as often. But an 
important defect in these proportions is that they entirely disregard the 
very unequal extent of the writings of these three apostles. If we make 
a combined proportion, by taking the comparative amount of their several 
writings into account, the result will be as follows: Beginning with 
Peter as the apostle of hope, and taking into view the fact that Paul’s 
contributions to the New Testament are about twelve times as great as 
Peter's, and John's about eight times as great, we might expect to find, 
for the six times that hope is mentioned by Peter, seventy-two instances 
of its mention by Paul, and forty-eight by John. We have in fact 
sixty-two by Paul, falling only one seventh short of the even proportion, 
and only four by John, which is only one twelfth of the even proportion. 
In other words, Peter, in proportion to the comparative amount of his 
writings, speaks of hope twelve times as often as John, but only a frac- 
tion in excess of Paul. He would seem to be appropriately called the 
apostle of hope in comparison with the former, but not with any emphasis 
in comparison with the latier. 

Applying the same measure to Paul as the apostle of faith, we might 
expect to find, for the two hundred and ten times that the word occurs 
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in his writings and discourses, seventeen or eighteen instances of its’ 
occurrence in Peter, and one hundred and forty in John. We have in 
the former case an almost exact fulfilment of the required proportion, 
and in the latter one hundred and fifteen instead of one hundred and 
forty. That is to say, Peter, in proportion to the bulk of his writings, 
speaks of faith just as often as Paul, and John speaks of it about six 
times to Paul's seven times. So far as this particular test is concerned, 
John is almost as much, and Peter quite as much, the apostle of faith as 
Paul. Measuring John as the apostle of love, by the same standard, we 
might expect to find the word mentioned eleven times by Peter, and one 
hundred and twenty-nine times by Paul, for the eighty-six times that it 
is mentioned by John. The actual numbers almost exactly correspond 
in the case of Peter, but fall short about one ninth in the case of Paul, 
showing that so far as the use of the word is concerned, the three are 
almost equally the apostles of love. 

On the whole, the result of our examination is rather damaging to 
the hypothesis. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lange's Bible Work. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with Special Reference to Ministers and 
Students. Vol. X of the Old Testament, containing Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. New York: Scribner and Co. 
1870. 


The merits of the work of which this volume is a part having been 
already spoken of in this journal, it is unnecessary to make any 
general remarks on the character of the commentary. Of this volume 
we are able to say, that all the profoundly interesting topics con- 
nected with these difficult portions of the Old Testament are treated 
exhaustively, and with great judgment, by the German author and his 
American editors. 

The author of the German commentaries on the Solomonic writings, 
translated in this volume, is Dr. Otto Zéckler, Professor of Theology at 
Greifswald. He belongs to the younger generation of German divines, 
and has an honorable reputation in his own country as a writer on theo- 
logical subjects, and as principal. editor of a monthly periodical, The 
Evidence of Faith, and of the General Literary Intelligencer for Evan- 
gelical Germany. He now appears for the first time in an English 
dress, none of his previous writings having been translated into our 
language. He is at present preparing a commentary on the Book of 
Daniel for Lange’s work, 
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The version of Proverbs, with the commentary, was translated and 
‘edited by Dr. Aiken, President of Union College.’ To his diligent over- 
sight, traces of which are seen on almost every page, and his numerous 
additions, the American work owes much of its value. We are glad to 
find in his addition to §6, on page 15, a reference to“‘reasons, both in 
the style and substance of the Book of Job,” for assigning it an earlier 
date than that claimed by the German author and by others who hold 
his view. 

Dr. Aiken has greatly increased the interest of the work to the student 
of the Hebrew text by very numerous additions to the grammatical 
notes, especially from Bottcher’s Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch. But the 
student may properly be cautioned against Béttcher’s tendency to 
“hypercritical exaggeration.” In his hands, the great charm of the 
Hebrew language, its primeval simplicity in the purely generic concep- 
tions expressed by its few verbal and nominal forms, is lost in minute 
and endless subdivisions. Very many of these varied aspects of the 
verbal or nominal idea, inasmuch as they are suggested by the connec- 
tion of thought rather than by the grammatical form, we must regard 
as belonging rather to the province of exegesis than of grammar. To 
us, with our more artificial modes of conceiving these minute relations 
and more perfect means of expressing them, they are naturally sug- 
gested by the connection; but only the more generic form was present 
to the Hebrew mind, and should be recognized in the Hebrew expression. 

The work on Ecclesiastes is edited, with annotations, dissertations on 
leading ideas, together with a new metrical version, by Prof. Taylor 
Lewis, LL. D. It could not have been committed to more able hands. 
Prof. Lewis’ wide and various learning, both in oriental and classic 
literature, united with a profoundly philosophic spirit, specially fits him 
for the discussion of the many difficult problems which have so long 
embarassed the interpretation of this interesting book. In the introduc- 
tion and notes by the German author, with the numerous additions by 
Prof. Lewis, every topic that can interest the reader is fully and ex- 
haustively discussed. In an appendix to the introduction, Prof. Lewis 
ably defends the Solomonic authorship of the book. The translation of 
the German work is by William Wells, A. M., Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in Union College. 

Ina brief footnote on page 4, Prof. Lewis has well stated the value and 
the true use of such books as Job and Ecclesiastes. To this we may add, 
that a divine revelation would not be complete without them. Each 
contains many false and contradictory statements and sentiments. Yet 
of each it may be said, that the whole is strictly true, as being “‘a truth- 
ful picture of those aspects of the internal life, in which every human 
being has his share. For wherever there is thought and reflection, 
whether in the palace or the cottage, there this same history, in its 


1It was first committed to Prof. Robinson P. Dunn, D. D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in Brown University. The work was scarcely commenced by him when 
it was interrupted by his early and lamented death. His initials are attached to some 
additions to the text of the first nine sections of the introduction. 
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essential features, is reénacted in a living human experience.” Every 
thoughtful and erring man, every good man perplexed with what he 
sees of the ways of Providence, finds his doubts and difficulties here 
anticipated in the unerring wisdom of God, and nothing left for man’s 
boastful reason to discover of alleged error in the divine administration. 

The new version of the Song of Solomon and the commentary are 
translated from the German, with additions, by W. Henry Green, D. D., 
Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. The additions are of equal merit with the 
original work, which in its main features is superior to any that preceded 
it. In some very important particulars they supplement and correct it, 
making the American edition a more truthful representation of the 
contents of the sacred book. 

The typical method of interpretation is adopted in this commentary. 
In an addition of six pages to §4, the American editor states clearly 
and conclusively the objections to the allegorical method,’ and corrects 
what he deems objectionable in Zéckler’s literal conception of the book, 
and in the typical views peculiar to that conception of it. We think he 
has clearly made out his case, as against the German writer, though on 
minor points there is yet debatable ground. The ethical value of the 
literal sense, on which we are disposed to lay great stress, is also well 
exhibited by him in the paragraph commencing on page 23, and continued 
on page 24. 

Taken as a whole, combining the views of the German author and of 
his American editor, this is by far the most useful and satisfactory work 
on the structure and true interpretation of this most difficult book of 
the Old Testament. Indeed it is the only one that can make any just 
pretension to completeness. No topic of interest to the reader and in- 
terpreter is overlooked. Every controverted point is discussed with 
ability and fairness and with careful consideration of all the aspects 
under which it has been viewed. 

We welcome this book; and we recommend it to all (and they are not 
few) whose faith has been severely tried as to the claim of the Sone or 
Sones to a place in the canon of Holy Scripture. We believe it will 
satisfy every candid inquirer, removing all doubts on that point, and 
opening a clear and beautiful explanation of its contents. For the alle- 
gorical exposition there must be a literal meaning of the words; and for 
the typical exposition there must be a literal basis, both in the natural 
meaning of the words and in the parties and their relations as so repre- 
sented. It is undeniable that the language, taken literally, expresses 
the chaste feelings of true wedlock, the parties to which are one in 
heart, wedded in spirit as well as in person! It is therefore fitted, in 


1 The writer’s work on the Book of Job, Part Second, Introduction, 3 5, second paragraph. 

2 Dr. Schaff (p. iv of the general preface) says justly as well as pointedly, that “ most of 
the allegorical interpretations turn out to be arbitrary impositions rather than expositions.” 

8 Every reader of sensibility and true refinement will assent to the following statements of 
Prof. Green (pp. 23. 24): “ It exhibits a style of intercourse between the sexes which is pure, 
elevated, and refined, sensitive to the charms of beauty and of personal attractions, but 
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its literal sense, to set forth the beauty and happiness of a true marriage 
in its original institution, as against the abuse and degradation of the 
relation of the sexes by polygamy, with all its wide-spread moral 
ravages. It is equally undeniable, that this is fitted typically to express 
the relation of Christ to his one bride, the church, so often represented 
under that image in the New Testament. 

Prof. Green makes very frequent reference to the early English ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. No reviser of the common English version can 
afford to neglect those mines of English phraseology, more justly entitled 
to be called “wells of English undefiled,” than the writings to which 
Johnson applied these words. King James’ revisers might have profited 
much by the more diligent use of them. 

In noticing a volume which treats of three most difficult books of the 
Old Testament, each requiring for its due consideration a separate and 
extended article, we have space only to express a general opinion of its 
merits, without minutely examining those points on which there may be 
room for difference of opinion. We can heartily commend this volume, 
as true in its spirit and teachings to evangelical principles of interpreta- 
tion, and a safe guide in the study of these books. me ak 


The Evidence from the Papacy, as derived from the Holy Scriptures 
and from Primitive Antiquity. With an Introductory Epistle. By 
the Hon. Corin Linpsay. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1870. 


The English converts to Romanism are doing good service to the 
church of their adoption. It is hardly extravagant to say that the 
writings of John Henry Newman and Archbishop Manning have done 
more to undermine Protestantism in the higher circles of English society 
than all other Catholic writers since the Reformation. The habits of 
mind formed under Protestant training have made them formidable 
‘ controversialists, 

The Hon. Mr. Lindsay hopes to strengthen the movement towards 
Rome by proving that the papacy is not of modern or medieval growth, 
but was founded by Christ, and exercised a supremacy in the first six 
centuries, attested by the apostolic and Christian fathers. With this 
design his work is written, but all Protestant readers will feel that it 
falls wide of the mark. 

The work has great historical value, because it brings into brief com- 
pass all the passages in the Bible and in the fathers which are quoted by 
Roman Catholics in support of the claim to papal supremacy. It is 
convenient for an inquirer to have them at hand for examination and 
reference. But while the volume is creditable to the scholarship of Mr. 





without a trace of sensuality. There is no grossness, no impurity, no indelicacy even, 
Everthing of that nature which has been attached to this gem of songs should be laid to the 
account of mistranslation or misinterpretation.” Compare what Prof. Lewis (on Ecclesiastes) 
takes occasion to say, to the same effect, on p. 29, in the text and footnote. 
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Lindsay, and to his fidelity in exploring the early records of the Chris- 
tian church, neither the interpretation of the records, nor the argument 
drawn from them, begets confidence in the candor and judicial spirit of 
the author. 

There are two fatal flaws in the method of treatment, which destroy 
the force of the conclusion. The one is an evident purpose to make out 
the case, to find evidence where few would suspect its existence, and to 
press doubtful testimony beyond its proper range. Such are the author's 
endeavors to prove that there is an intimate connection between Daniel's 
vision of the ‘stone cut out of the mountain without hands,” and the 
words of our Saviour to Peter, “On this rock I will build my church;” 
and also his inference from the florid language of Ignatius, designating 
the church at Rome as “ presiding over love, with the name of Christ, 
with the name of the Father,” that Ignatius regarded Peter as the chief 
of the apostles. Such reasoning is too puerile for Protestant readers,— 
is of value only to those accustomed to Jesuit artifices. 

The second flaw is the reversing of the historical order, and explain- 
ing the causes of a great movement by its effects, instead of tracing the 
effects from the cause. Mr. Lindsay finds the papal supremacy a fact in 
the medieval period; he infers, therefore, that every allusion by the 
fathers to the influence of the bishop of Rome, and every appeal to his 
judgment in controversies of doctrine and discipline, proves a similar 
supremacy in an earlier period. The fallacy is too obvious to demand a 
serious notice. The primacy of the fourth century grew into the 
supremacy of the eleventh and the infallibity of the nineteenth. But 
it is historically certain that the supremacy was not admitted by Ire- 
neus, in the second century, for he rebuked Victor as an equal; nor by 
Cyprian, in the third, for he openly denied the authority of Stephen; 
nor by Augustine, in the fifth, for he, with other North African prelates, 
declared that Zosimus, Boniface, and Celestine had no power over the 
North African churches, but were limited to the administration of the 
vicarate of Rome. Mr. Lindsay attempts to parry the force of these 
facts by asserting that these fathers did not mean to resist the bishops of 
Rome, or if they did were guilty of schism. But the evident historical 
solution of the difficulty is that the primacy of Rome at that time was 
one of honor simply, not of authority, and grew into supremacy only at 
a later period. This lack of historical insight, and the partisan spirit of 
the volume destroy its critical value. 


St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licutroot, D. D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity and-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper, Publisher, Main Street. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 396. 


This work is published in admirable style. The paper is unusually 
good, the type clear and legible, and the typographical errors exceedingly 
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few. The work is of rare excellence, and deserved to be published in 
the best manner possible. It constitutes one volume of a series now in 
process of preparation which is to include all the Pauline epistles, 
arranged in chronological order, and divided into four groups. The 
Epistle to the Galatians is put as the third of the second group. The 
introduction occupies nearly seventy pages, and in clear and scholarly 
manner treats of the Galatian people, the churches of Galatia, and the 
date, the genuineness, and the character and contents of the epistle. 
Then follow three dissertations. The first is an exhaustive exhibition of 
the proof that the Galatians were not Teutons, as many claim, but Celts. 
The second is on “The Brethren of the Lord.” The third, occupying 
over eighty pages, is a lucid, comprehensive, and conclusive discussion 
of Paul’s relation to “the three,” John, Peter, and James. This single 
dissertation is worth much more than the cost of the book. No judicial 
mind can rise from its perusal without a firm conviction that from the 
beginning the apostles all taught one and the same gospel, and that 
Baur's theory of radical antagonism gradually yielding to a radical com- 
promise and issuing in an intermediate resultant is as false to history as 
to the orthodox creed. This masterly “dissertation” is followed by the 
commentary proper. This covers but ninety pages, less than one-fourth 
of the volume. It is based upon the Greek text. The author states 
that while in the main adopting the recension of Rev. B. F. Westcott and 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, he differs with them in some passages, and holds 
himself finally responsible in all. The text is given at the top of the 
pages, and below are the comments. A brief paraphrase of the succes- 
sive sections of the epistle precedes the comments upon them. The ex- 
positions are remarkably clear, scholarly, and satisfactory. Authorities 
for different interpretations are less freely given than in Ellicott, but the 
rare compliment that the exposition of the epistle is not inferior to Elli- 
cott’s is no injustice to the latter. The high character of the work is 
maintained in the “notes” which follow the commentary. These are 
brief examinations of several interesting questions raised by the epistle. 
The Sojourn in Arabia, The Two Visits to Jerusalem, The Name and 
Office of an Apostle, The Collision at Antioch, and The Faith of Abra- 
ham are among the topics examined. To commend this work to all 
Biblical scholars acquainted with the Greek is an unmixed pleasure. 


M. Tullit Ciceronis Orationes et Epistole Selectee, with reference to Hark- 
ness's, Bullions and Morris's, Andrews and Stoddard's, and Allen's 
Latin Grammars ; Synonymes ; Notes, Critical and Explanatory; 
and a Vocabulary. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., Principal of the 
Waterville Classical Institute, Waterville; Me. New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth and Co. 1871. 


For the preparation of this work Mr. Hanson was eminently fitted 
by his thorough and exact scholarship, by his excellent practical judg- 
ment, and by an intimate acquaintance with the wants of students. For 
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many years he has devoted himself with marked success to the study 
and teaching of the classics, and has in this volume furnished a most 
admirable text-book. The chronological arrangement of the orations 
and the addition of thirty-five of Cicero's letters, carefully selected, and 
covering a period of twenty years, constitute each a real improvement, 
the letters a very great improvement, upon the old plan. The references 
to the standard grammars are copious; the notes full, yet concise and 
judicious. Each oration is preceded by an explanatory introduction 
and by aclear analysis. The book must needs take rank at least with 
the very best editions, and we bespeak for it a just recognition by speedy 
and general introduction into our academies and high-schools. 


Sacred Rhetoric; or, a Course of Lectures on Preaching. Delivered in 
the Union Theologieal Seminary of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, in Prince Edward, Va. 
By Rozert L. Dasney, D. D., Professor of Systematic and Pastoral 
Divinity. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 1870, 


This is a duodecimo volume of three hundred and sixty-two pages. 
It was not designed for a text-book, but is made up of lectures delivered 
to classes in theology. These lectures, during a period of twenty years, 
gradually grew into the form in which they are now presented to the 
public. They were printed at the general and urgent request of those 
who heard them. 

The author meets the objections against applying the laws of rhetoric 
to sacred discourse. He contends that if the orator is born, his discourse 
at least must be made, and if so, it should be so made as to produce the 
greatest possible effect. He gives, also, a brief outline of the history of 
preaching, in which he maintains that there have been three stages 
through which the pulpit, more than once, has passed. The first is the 
presentation of evangelical truth in Scriptural language; the second is 
the presentation of the same truth in relations conformed to “the 
prevalent human dialectics;”’ the third is when the doctrine itself is so 
transformed by philosophy as to contradict the word of God. The 
author concludes this historical sketch with the following pregnant 
exhortation: ‘Let us, my brethren, eschew the ill-starred ambition 
which seeks to make the body of God's truth a ‘lay-figure’ on which to 
parade the drapery of human philosophy. May we ever be content to 
exhibit Bible doctrine in its own Bible dress.” 

His definition of pulpit eloquence is excellent. Eloquence, he says, is 
“the emission of the soul's energy through speech.” Yet no eloquence 
is worth the name which does not tend to propagate in the souls of 
others volitions morally good. Hence, it is a virtuous energy which 
goes out from the orator and moves his hearers. But the eloquence of 
the pulpit differs from all other eloquence in this, that it strives to move 
men by bringing to bear on their wills the authority of God. 
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The end of every oration is to make men do. But the things which the sermon would 
make men do are only the things of God Therefore, it must apply to them the authority of 
God. If your discourse urges the hearer merely with excellent reasons and inducements, 
natural, ethical, social, legal, political, self-interested, philanthropic, if it does not end by 
bringing their wills under the direct grasp of a ‘thus saith the Lord,’ it is not a sermon; it 
has degenerated into a speech. 


The author insists that the great work of the pulpit is to impress on 
the hearts of men Bible truth in those forms and proportions found in 
the Scriptures. Some preachers think that this is confining them within 
too narrow limits. 


So, in some pulpits, we have grandiloquent expositions of the “moral system of the 
universe.” In others, the Sabbaths of the people are wholly occupied with those polemics by 
which the outworks of Christianity should be defended against the foreign assaults of infidel 
philosophy, as though one would feed the flock within the fold with the bristling missiles 
which should have been hurled against the wolves without. Others deal in scholastic 
discussions of the propositions of church symbols, cleaving the “bare bones of their ortho- 
doxy” into splinters as angular and dry as the gravel of the desert. 


From this our author passes to some severe but not very discriminating 
remarks on political preaching. He thinks that the pulpit should be 
confined wholly to the great themes of redemption; yet he teaches else- 
where that “moral topics should abound in the preaching of every 
pastor,” and that “the crowning argument for this is the precedent set 
us by Christ and his disciples.” Now, it sometimes comes to pass that 
political and moral questions are identical; and the preacher who fails 
in such circumstances to measure such questions by the divine word, 
is recreant to his trust. The author loses his balance when he treats of 
this topic. He even calls hard names, styling one who may preach on 
political subjects a ‘‘clerical demagogue” and a “pest.” He also asserts 
that such a preacher “is taking the first steps toward backsliding, 
apostasy, damnation.” 

He divides sermons into doctrinal, moral or ethical, and narrative, 
the latter containing both doctrine and duty. We prefer, as a more 
exhaustive classification, to divide them into expository, textual, and 
topical. To treat doctrinal and ethical sermons as distinct is tacitly to 
declare that the latter is not doctrinal. But the command, ‘Thou shalt 
not steal,” is as truly doctrine as the declaration, “A man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.” But the author clearly shows the 
necessity of doctrinal preaching, and that Christian duty roots itself in 
Christian doctrine. He would not have men preach morality like 
Seneca, but like Paul. 

His lectures on ‘The Text’ are admirable. He insists on expository 
preaching as the main work of the pastor. All textual and topical 
sermons should begin with a careful exposition of the passages out of 
which’ they are evolved. The discourse should not determine the text, 
but the text should determine and shape the discourse. Every text 
should be so interpreted as to give the exact thought which the Holy 
Spirit designed to express by it. 

“The cardinal requisites of a sermon” are “textual fidelity, unity, 
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instructiveness, evangelical tone, movement, point, and order.” The 
constituent parts of a “regular discourse” are “the exordium or intro- 
duction, the exposition, the proposition, the main argument, and the 
conclusion.”” The sources of argument and the laws which should con- 
trol the presentation of the argument of discourse, including division 
and arrangement, are presented with rare force and suggestiveness. 
The subject of “Persuasion” is also thoroughly handled. What the 
author says of “Style” is so good that we cannot but regret that it is so 
brief. On the subject of “Action,” he presents, in a very sensible way, 
the chief points which a public speaker needs to know and heed. He 
does this from the right point of view. ‘Action without just thought 
and emotion is an empty counterfeit,” while “the most powerful thought 
without rhetorical action is inefficient in oral discourse.’ He includes 
in action both “utterance” and “gesture.” 

His discussion of the different ‘Modes of Preparation” presents im- 
portant thoughts, but hardly covers the entire subject. He closes with 
some pithy suggestions concerning “Public Prayer.” When insisting 
on grammatical correctness in prayer, he says:. ‘“ Why should the de- 
votions of those who have some feeling for their mother-tongue be dis- 
turbed by violations of her integrity? Does God take pleasure in bad 
grammar? He has spoken to us in good Greek, thereby showing us that 
he expects us to address him in good English.” 

The style of these lectures is not elegant; but it is clear and forcible, 
The author expresses his thought with directness and point. His utter- 
ances are stimulating and suggestive. The principles which he lays 
down for the construction of the sermon are such as preéminently honor 
God's word, while he constantly maintains that genuine piety lies at the 
foundation of all real success in preaching the gospel. But these ex- 
cellent lectures are printed on poor paper, and bound in a cover which 
to say the least is shocking to good taste. G. A. 


Die Psalmen Ubersebzt und Ausgelegt von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, 
ordentlichen, Professor der Theologie, zw Halle. 1855-60. 


The Book of Psalms. A new Translation, with Notes explanatory and 
critical. J. J. Stewart Prerowne, B. D. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1868-70. 


The Golden Treasury Psalter; being an Edition with briefer Notes of 
the Psalms, chronologically arranged. By Four Frienps. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1870. Students’ edition. 


A working commentary upon the Psalms, at least in English, is still 
in expectancy. We mean by working commentary one which any fair 
Hebrew scholar can use with the conviction that he is treading on safe 
ground, and is in companionship with a critic who has felt the difficulties 
of the book, has adjusted himself to the times, the occasions, and the 
scenery of the inspired Psalmists, and is withal so reverential as not to 
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abandon facts for the sake of theories. Commentaries upon the Psalms 
abound in English, German, and Latin. Translations multiply them- 
selves every year. Nearly every commentary adds something to the 
stock of tools with which to work the precious mine. Each translation, 
from De Wette’s to Conant’s, plays the part of a fresh commentary, by 
assisting in conveying the idiomatic original to our own modes of 
thinking. But a commentary which, combining poetic insight and the 
elucidation of linguistic and theological difficulties with such a broad and 
generous culture as to lead us by the main scope of Scripture into the 
thoughts and feelings of the Psalmists so that we may think with them 
and feel with them, is yet to be made. Tholuck and Ewald are very 
successful in these particulars. They both possess the poetic nature. 
They both can easily, as if with a magician’s wand, transfer us to the 
scenes of oriental life, and thus make the sacred page glow with celestial 
beauty. Very unlike in their spirit and purpose, the former evangelical 
and devotional, the latter rationalistic and destructive, each knows how 
to make the old new. . And, by the way, it has always been a marvel 
to us that expositors, prosaic, dry, rigid, amply qualified to discuss the 
merits of Genesis or Judges, or to work out learned theses upon history, 
types, and prophecy, should deem themselves specially called to grapple 
with the Psalms, and sing out to us the “hymn-book for all time.” And 
it has been a still greater marvel to us that Christian scholars like 
Alexander, whose sermons teem with poetic thoughts and poetic expres- 
sions, when touching the strings of David's harp are perfectly dumb to 
its sacred melody. If any part of God’s word will stir every fibre in the 
human soul, and bear it on wings of love into the harmonies of heavenly 
music, surely such is the power of these sacred lyrics. 

The books, the titles to which we have given at the head of this notice, 
though somewhat old, supply, we think, in many respects the deficiencies 
of which we have spoken. Hupfeld, with all his rationalistic tendencies, 
is exhaustive in his philological notes, candid in his discussions upon 
controverted points, clear in his statement of conclusions, and with the 
poet's ken, keen in detecting the finer shades of thought. As a Hebrew 
scholar, he speaks with authority. Perowne confesses himself much 
indebted to him for the richness of his own exegesis, an indebtedness 
which is apparent upon almost every page of his admirable work. But 
Hupfeld’s labors, like those of most German critics, are marred by the 
conscious presence of opponents whom he is bound to overthrow. 
The work of Perowne is on the whole the best exposition of the Psalms 
within our knowledge. The clear, classical, suggestive, comprehensive 
introduction is a model of its kind. The English student scarcely needs 
more. Certainly, if he begins it with any kinship with the Psalms as a 
compilation, he will not stop until he has finished it. It itself is worth 
the price of the book. To each Psalm is prefixed a brief but suggestive 
introduction, which places the reader at once into the heart of the scene 
which inspired it, and causes one to take hold of it with vigor and 
delight. Appended to each Psalm are philological notes, calling atten- 
tion to doubtful words.and phrases, explaining difficulties easily over- 
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looked, and bringing up the investigation to the present stage of sacred 
learning. The exposition is brief, but fresh. The author did not design 
it so much for pulpit stilts as for pulpit helps. The translation does not 
meet the requirements of idiomatic English; yet it is trustworthy and 
scholarly. In fact, this question of translation, it seems to us, is not yet 
understood. Idiomatic Hebrew can never become idiomatic English. 
A translation which shall supplant the present version must be the result 
of combined English scholarship with oriental scholarship. No one 
man, however erudite in either department of learning, is a sufficiency 
for such a task. Perowne’s commentary on the Psalms contains so many 
excellencies we trust some American publisher will soon be induced to 
put it into an American dress, for the benefit of students and clergymen 
generally. At present, it is so expensive its worth is little known in 
this country. 

The work of the “Four Friends” is an attempt on the part of some 
English scholars to reproduce the Psalms in a chronological and histor- 
ical order. Following Ewald in the main, they have swept over the 
field, perfectly reckless of the authors of the Psalms or of the contents 
of the Psalms. The translation is founded upon that of the Psalter, 
itself a weak translation of the Vulgate, improving in some respects the 
Psalter, but far from reaching the terse beauty of the Hebrew original. 
It has been adopted, however, in many of the schools of the Established 
Church. The notes are valuable, if not for their accuracy, at least for 
their suggestiveness. But Perowne approaches the nearest to our ideal 
of a commentary upon this choice portion of the Holy Scriptures, and 
we cordially commend an examination of it to our readers. 


Library of Old English Divines. Sermons by Robert South, D. D. In 
five volumes. New York: published by Hurd and Houghton. 
Vols. IV and V. 


The fourth and fifth volumes of the sermons of Dr. South are published 
by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, completing the set. It makes a hand- 
some and a valuable addition to a minister's library. South was not by 
any means a model preacher, especially in respect to spirituality; but 
for clearness and 2 certain massiveness of thought, as well as for a 
masculine energy of style, he is well worth studying. His wit is well 
known, and considering the coarseness of his age is admirable, even 
when we sympathize more with the objects than with the author of the 
satire, or feel repelled from it as a disfigurement of Christian discourse. 
* These volumes were edited and offered to the public as the beginning 
of a “Library of Old English Divines,” under the supervision of Prof. 
Shedd. But the publishers, with a caution very natural under the 
circumstances, concluded their announcement with the statement of this 
reasonable condition : : 


Should the publishers find that they have presumed too much upon the popular demand 
the publication of the first author in the series will disclose the fact, and put a stop to further 
advance. But should the success of the first be apparent, the second will follow, and the 
others in their course. 
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As about four years intervened between the issue of the first and of 
the last volume of South, we suppose the project to have proved unac- 
ceptable to the public and unremunerative to the publishers. We had a 
feeling at the outset that a writer whose works are more difficult to 
procure would have evoked a more rapid subscription. If the reception 
South has met with is not too discouraging, we should be glad to have 
the experiment tried with the works of Bull, of More, or of Cudworth. 
Their writings might be less interesting in point of style, but would have 
a far higher substantial value. Henry More has a name in literature. 
To how many is he only a name! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prymouts, Yarch 17, 1871. 


Srr,— My attention has this morning been directed to a paper in your 
magazine for January of the present year, in which some strictures are 
made upon one or two passages in a translation made by me of Tertul- 
lian’s Treatise on Baptism, in Messrs. Clarks’ Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. May I ask the favor of being allowed to say a word in reply? 

The writer signs himself Alvah Hovey, and dates from Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts. I have not the pleasure of knowing him; but I wish to 
treat him with every courtesy and respect. 

I refer to what Mr. Hovey says, first, about my unfortunate rendering 
of the word “‘tinctus” in a single passage in that treatise. Mr. Hovey 
has taken the pains, it seems, to count how many times the word occurs 
in the treatise, which I confess is more than I have done, and finds it 
forty-nine; and it appears that in every other place except the one I 
have rendered it ‘“baptise.”” In the one exception I have given it 
“sprinkle.” Now I will honestly confess that I regret that Mr. Hovey 
should have imputed to me or to others like me the charge of being 
“liable to be warped in our judgment by a desire to justify their own 
practice.” For myself, I beg distinctly to disclaim any such motive. 
Indeed, I should be ashamed of being influenced by it, as I consider 
fidelity to be a translator's first law; and upon this law I have acted. 
Nor do I quite see what inference unfavorable to my honesty can be 
drawn from the passage in question; for in the very same sentence, and 
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in the very words Mr. Hovey has himself italicised, I have plainly 
enough admitted the fact of immersion. I can only suppose that I used 
the word “sprinkled” ‘for “‘tinctus” here without sufficient care, and 
without thinking what inferences might be drawn from it. I will not 
hesitate to withdraw it, and will substitute for it most readily the word 
which Mr. Hovey tells me I have uniformly given elsewhere, “ baptized.” 
At the same time, I may be permitted to add that as a conscientious 
member of the Church of England I can have no objection to immer- 
sion; for the Rubric in the Baptismal Office directs the minister to ‘dip 
the child in the water discreetly and warily,” but adds that “if they 
certify the child is weak, it shall suffice to pour water upon it.” Indeed; 
I incline to think that the practice, now general, of only ‘‘ pouring water 
upon it,” is due mainly to the fact that at the age at which baptism is 
commonly administered among such as hold that it ought to be adminis- 
tered to infants, immersion, at least in such a climate as ours, would be 
perilous to any infant, and thus has by degrees, being found practically 
impossible, been abandoned. I may mention further, in proof of the 
recognition of immersion in the Church of England, that my late father, 
a devoted minister and defender of that church, did himself on one 
occasion baptise by immersion two persons, a brother and sister, who 
being themselves Baptists requested him so to do. 

That a translation executed like my own amid the constant pressure 
of heavy parochial duties in a large town should contain some inac- 
curacies in spite of all efforts to the contrary is, I think, only natural; 
and the only honorable course for a man, if he be shown that he has 
fallen into an error in such a case, is to retract it without reserve. I 
gladly do so as to the “‘tinctus.” With reference, however, to the words 
“lavo” and “lavacrum,” on which Mr. Hovey makes some further 
observations, I should like to say that I think, if my memory serves me 
rightly, in all cases where I have rendered the latter “font,” I have 
given the original Latin in a note, and that, moreover, I see no reason 
why “font,” which, of course, is only another way of spelling “fount,” 
should not mean any place or thing, whether large enough for immersion 
or small enough for a hand-basin, containing water; nay, nor why it 
may not be applied to the river Jordan, where the Baptist administered 
his rite, itself; for it is used, I take it, of the baptismal vessel simply or 
chiefly because baptism is the symbolic, though not necessarily the real, 
“fount” or “‘source”’ of the new life. Hence, I adhere to my own word 
in this case. Mr. Hovey does not adduce any instance of my translating 
“lavo”’ otherwise than “to bathe.” If any such occurs, and I have not 
time at present to examine for myself, it is probably, as in the case of 
“‘tinctus,” through inadvertance, as my principle has been uniformity of 
rendering, as I think Mr. Hovey, if he carefully looks into the matter, 
will admit. Indeed, his own assertion that in forty-eignt cases out of 
forty-nine I have observed that principle in the case of the verb 
“‘tingere,”’ goes no small way to prove it. It is some time now since 
that translation was made; but I think in making it I was struck 
like him with the thought that “tingere” seemed to be the word 
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habitually used for faxrifew in the Latin version of the Scriptures which 
Tertullian used. 

I trust what I have said will be accepted as it is written, frankly; 
and as my desire is that Christ’s truth, be it what it may, may prevail, 
I hope my work, however humble, may be found on the side of that 
truth, and remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Sypney THELWALL, B. A. 


This letter from the Rev. Mr. Thelwall is in my opinion as honorable to himself as it is 
courteous to me; and if my remark that “ Pedobaptist scholars are liable, as well as others, 
to be warped in their judgment by a desire to justify their own practice,” was not called for 
by the circumstances of the case, I certainly regret having made it. The letter of. Mr. 
Thelwall is evidence enough that he was swayed by no such desire; yet in view of the 
marked excellence of his translation of such a writer as Tertullian, in view of the fact that 
his translation of the passage which led to my criticism was promptly laid hold of by a 
Presbyterian writer in support of sprinkling as the primitive mode of baptism, and in view 
of the circumstance that the Rev. Mr. Wallis, priest rector of Well’s cathedral, had translated 
the Latin word compendia, in Cyprian’s famous letter to Magnus, by the English term 
“ methods,” thus obscuring the true sense of the original as to the ground on which Cyprian 
held affusion to be in certain cases acceptable baptism, it seemed to me at the time fair to 
presume that the way in which these translators were accustomed to administer the rite of 
baptism must have affected to some extent their interpretation of Cyprian and Tertullian. 
But I freely acknowledge that the assumption was quite incorrect in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Thelwall; and I am more than willing to believe that it was so likewise in the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Wallis. 

As to my remark on the translation of lavacrum by the English word “ font,” it was 
wholly incidental; and I did not mean to convey the idea to any one that that the word 
“font” was probably chosen from a desire to favor sprinkling instead of immersion; but 
since the word is now generally applied to a bowl, a small vessel, and since the verb lavo was 
translated “bathe” by Mr. Thelwall himself, it appeared to me that, all things considered, 
“bath” was the fittest word to represent the noun lavacrum. 

It only remains for me to say that having had occasion to study several of the Ante-Nicene 
fathers, and to attempt for my classes the translation of considerable portions of Tertullian, 
I can bear witness to the uncommon skill and fidelity with which Mr. Thelwall has accom- 
plished the difficult task of giving Tertullian’s meaning to the English reader. A. H. 


Since writing the above, we have received a letter from the Rev. Mr. THelwall, from which 
a few sentences are submitted to the reader. Though we are not convinced that any better 
words than “bathe” and “bath” can be found for the Latin terms “lavo” and “lavacrum,” 
as used by Tertullian, it affords us great pleasure to give our readers the further remarks of 
Mr. Thelwall, in explanation of his preference for “font,” or his dissatisfaction with “bath.” 
They illustrate the thoughtful scholarship as well as the Christian modesty and candor of 
this translator. H. 


43 HEADLAND Park, Piymouts, April 27, 1871. 


REVEREND AND DEAR S1rr,—On reaching home last night, not a little 
depressed in spirit by some of the disappointing and bitter experiences 
to which pastoral work in a large parish in the heart of a notoriously 
wicked town is subject, I was quite cheered by the unexpected receipt of 
your most kind and cordial letter. I should be churlish indeed if I did 
not heartily accept it ‘‘as a courteous and Christian response” to my 
letter to your friend, the editor of THz Baptist QUARTERLY. ... It 
gives me much pleasure to find that my “’prentice hand” succeeded in 
producing something in the volume to which you refer which commended 
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itself to the judgment of men so much my seniors in age and my superiors 
in learning and standing as yourself and others who have been pleased 
to notice it favorably. The translations in that volume were the earliest 
efforts made by me in patristic interpretation; and I am hence encour- 
aged to hope that my second essays, in the volume which appeared last 
November, the whole of which, to the end of page three hundred and 
eighty-three, introduction included, is mine, may have been even more 
successful; although the materials a translator has to work on in this 
latter case were yet more unpromising than in the former, especially in 
the metrical portions, on which, whether textually or exegetically, very 
little care has been bestowed by editors. Indeed, in some cases he must 
make his own text as he goes on. 

You are perfectly welcome to do whatever you please with my former 
letter, and this one, too. We hear of “the republic of letters,” and of 
the amenities customary among literary men; but it is cheering to know 
that after all there is no courtesy like Christian courtesy, and that they 
who have the same faith and hope and love can afford even to differ 
upon matters which are not vital, however important in their due place, 
without any breach of the bond of peace. I ought to have added to my 
first letter, with reference to the word davacrum, that it was not without 
hesitation that I did adopt the word “font” as its rendering, and that I 
did finally resolve to adopt it because I thought it would combine those 
two advantages in itself, it would be brief, and it would be at the same 
time compendious. It is but a monosyllable, while it effectually avoids 
the ambiguity which might beset the use of almost any other word, like 
“bath.” At the same time, I agree with you that if “lavo” is rendered 
“bathe,” then “lavacrum” ought strictly to be rendered “bath.” Per- 
haps if it were allowable always to render “lavo” by “lave,” we might 
give “laver” for “lavacrum”; but “lave” is scarcely yet generally 
accepted, I think, in the sense of bathing. Its more common application 
is to the waters of the sea or of a river washing their shores or banks. 
And it is somewhat poetical. Too much so, perhaps, to be suited to so 
rugged a prosist as Tertullian; but I leave that question to your con- 
sideration. I have not myself the pleasure of knowing Mr. Wallis; and 
if I were to send him your letter it would look like a sounding of my 
own trumpet; but I think it very likely he used the word to which your 
letter to me alludes, or rather your remarks to the editor kindly copied 
by you into your letter to me, quite as innocently as I used “sprinkled” 
in the passage cited. I feel a little curiosity to know who the Presby- 
terian writer is who was so prompt to seize his opportunity, and what 
he had to say upon the subject. It is generally.dangerous to build on 
isolated expressions, especially if found in a translation... . 

With renewed thanks for your letter, which I shall keep as a valuable 
“testimonial” in itself, I remain, reverend and dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 


Sypney THELWALL. 
The Rev. Alvah Hovey, etc., etc. 



































INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A volume which has recently appeared in Germany under the title 
Dogmatic Treatises, by Julius Miller, Dr. (Dogmatische Abhandlungen, 
von Julius Miller, Dr., Bremen, 1870), is worthy of particular notice, 
on account of the topics discussed, the character of the discussion, 
and the reputation won for the author by his well-known work on “The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin.” The present volume of six hundred and 
seventy-seven ample pages is made up of articles contributed by Dr. 
Miller to German reviews, with the exception of a single treatise, which 
was first published as an academical programme. In the preface, it is 
remarked that “the seven treatises of this book relate for the most part 
to questions still debated in the theological literature of the day,” and 
also, ‘‘I can say of no one of them that my belief has been essentially 
changed on the question of which it treats since its first appearance”’; 
yet all of them have been thoroughly revised, and so far as we can 
judge, much improved in form and matter. The topics are as follows: 
(I) Thoughts on faith and knowledge; (II) Reflections on the principle 
of the evangelical church as to its formal side; (III) Investigation of 
the question whether the Son of God would have become man if the 
human race had remained free from sin; (IV) The relation between the 
Holy Spirit and the divine word as a means of grace; (V) The invisible 
church; (VI) Comparison of the doctrines of Luther and of Calvin in 
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respect to the holy supper; (VII) Of the divine origin of the spiritual 
office.” 

These, certainly, are topics of unsurpassed interest at the present 
hour. They lead us down to the root-principles of our faith; and a 
worthy discussion of them must be supremely intéresting to men who 
truly think, who believe in a personal God, who receive the Scriptures 
as a veritable revelation from him, and who therefore look upon theology 
as yet and always “the queen of the sciences.” And it is not very 
extravagant praise of this volume to say that the several topics named 
above are treated in it with a spirit and thoroughness quite agreeing 
with their importance. Dr. Miller unites rare speculative ability with 
deep reverence for the word of God and large acquaintance with the 
history of philosophical as well as religious thought; and therefore, 
without being able to accept all his conclusions, we always find his 
discussion of a doctrinal question exceeding stimulating and profitable. 
Our space will only permit to glance at two or three of these papers. 

In the first, after noticing the way in which Christianity raises the 
question as to the relation of faith and knowledge, and defining faith in 
Christ as being at once trustful and receptive, a gift of God, and yet in 
some of its aspects temporal, Dr. Miller proceeds to give a lucid sketch 
of the history of Christian thought on the relation between faith and 
knowledge, beginning with Clement of Alexandria, and following the 
main current of speculation on this topic, through the writings of 
Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Lessing, and Hegel, down to the 
present time. After this historical survey, gathering up the results of 
past study and exhibiting the actual state of the question, he goes on to 
define the proper object of faith as “the highest and freest act of divine 
love with what this act has accomplished in history,” and to assert very 
justly that an attempt to deduce such an act from metaphysical postulates, 
by the steps of a purely logical process, would be inconsistent with its 
very nature or idea. He then proceeds to set forth the powers of human 
reason, the idea of God, the idea of moral right, and to answer the 
question whether knowledge founded on faith is strictly scientific. 
Lastly, he shows that Christian faith is the actual source of fellowship 
with God, and points out the relating of faith to love as well as to the 
knowledge springing from faith. This rapid sketch will suggest some of 
the points illustrated by this treatise. ; 

Less interesting to the ordinary Christian, but scarcely less so to the 
speculative theologian, is the third article, on the question ‘“‘ Whether 
the Son of God would have become man if the human race had remained 
free from sin.” This investigation is opened by a more extended histor- 
ical survey than was given to the first topic, by a statement of pantheistic 
theories on the subject, and particularly the representation of Schleir- 
macher. Then follows, in the second article on this topic, a model 
examination of the different views and arguments of those who maintain 
the affirmative, viz., that the Son of God would have become man if the 
human race had not fallen. It will not be proper for us to attempt a 
resumé of the arguments by which he proves this answer to be without 
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any solid metaphysical basis, and entirely unscriptural. In one part of 
his discussion he shows that the reasons urged for the incarnation of the 
Logos would prove that he must become an angel as well, unless human 
nature stands nearer to God than that of angels, a hypothesis which is 
then refuted by an appeal to the sacred record. The reason why the 
Word became man was the sin of man. Without wishing to accept 
every argument or view of Dr. Miller on this subject, we accept his 
conclusion as the one taught by the Scriptures, and still worthy of all 
acceptation. And without attempting any analysis or criticism of the 
remaining papers, we believe ourselves warranted in saying that every 
one of them will be found of great service to the Christian scholar who 
wishes to examine the subject of which it treats. 


The New Testament of Tertullian, by Hermann Réusch, 1871 (Das 
Neue Testament Tertullians, aus den Schriften des Letzteren méglichst 
vollstandig reconstruirt, mit-Einleitungen und Anmerkungen, etc., von 
Hermann Rousch, Leipsig, 1871), is another product of German research, 
which will be welcome to all critical students of the Scriptures. It is 
an attempt to reconstruct the Latin text of the New Testament used 
by this early father from the passages quoted by him in his numerous 
writings. After brief biographical notices of Tertullian, the author of 
this work gives a succinct account of his different treatises, of his method 
of citing the Scriptures, and of his designations for the Bible. He then 
exhibits as far as possible the New Testament of Tertullian; first, the 
Evangelicum Instrumentum, and secondly, the Apostolica Instrumenta, 
the former embracing the four gospels, and the latter thirteen epistles 
of Paul, one of John, and the Apocalypse, besides, as given in an 
appendix, quotations from four doubtful books. In every instance the 
passage cited is given by itself in the left-hand column, while the con- 
text in one instance or more is placed in the parallel column on the 
right. It is therefore an easy matter to follow through in their order 
the quotations from a single gospel or epistle as given on the left, and 
easy to judge by the context on the right whether it was meant to be 
an exact or only a free quotation. It may not be amiss to remark that 
Instrumentum is proved to have been generally used by Tertullian in 
the sense of an authoritative written document. 

The readers of the QUARTERLY may perhaps recollect that we 
“expressed the belief, in a brief article bearing the title “Tertullian on 
the Rite of Baptism,” printed in the January number, that the Latin 
version of the New Testament used by this father represented the word 
Bantitw by tingo and tingere. This conclusion we find confirmed by the 
work of Réusch. It is therefore extremely probable that the earliest 
Latin translation of the New Testament did not transfer the word 
faxrizw, but used for it a vernacular term, implying very obviously that 
immersion was the outward rite, but also implying, we think, that the 
waters of baptism were already supposed to have some transforming 
effect upon the character. The choice of this word is most naturally 
explained by supposing that the translator believed that baptism gives 
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a new tinge or color, using the word figuratively, to the nature of man. 
The study which this author has given to the writings of Tertullian does 
not, it may be added, confirm the statement in Robinson's Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament under the word fazritw, that 
“in the earliest Latin versions of the New Testament the verb fazritw 
is uniformly given in the Latin form baptizo,” etc.; for it is now conceded 
by the best scholars that the earliest Latin version was probably that 
of North Africa. (See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, article Vulgate, 
VIII, II, The Old Latin Versions, where it is said, “The history of the 
earliest Latin version of the Bible is lost in complete obscurity, all that 
can be affirmed with certainty is that it was made in North Africa.”’) 
It is a little surprising that Dr. Robinson should have made the un- 
qualified statement quoted above. A. H. 
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THE APOSTOLIC SYSTEM OF CHURCH FINANCE. 


1 HE question whether the New Testament teaches anything 

which may be called a system of church finance, is worthy of 
careful investigation. If the following article should be the means 
of stimulating inquiry in this direction, the writer will feel that his 
effort has accomplished its object. 

In our discussion, we shall assume that the Christian religion 
as a system is divine. Hence it is complete in all its adaptations, and 
perfect in all its parts. It is an embodiment of the wisdom of God. 
Nothing can be added and nothing can be left out without impairing 
its symmetry and perfection. There is reason therefore to believe 
that it contains in itself provision for its own sustenance, growth, 
and propagation. It is provided with its own organs; they in turn 
have their appropriate functions. That, therefore, is the true con- 
ception of Christianity which views it not as parasitic in its growth, 
but as independent and self-sustaining. 

There is moreover a presumption in favor of that delineation of 
its institutions in which there is discoverable a capability of accom- 
plishing the end for which it was designed. The leading design of 
the Christian system in its relation to the human race is individual 
and social renovation. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a divine enact- 


ment for the reconstruction of the world. The regeneration of 
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individuals through spiritual agencies is the starting point of this 
work ; the complete reorganization of society upon the basis of loyalty 
to God is the glorious consummation which is to be attained at last. 
If we believe in the kingdom of God on earth, we believe that the 
kingdoms of this world are to become the kingdoms of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But it is evident that the moral subjugation of the 
world cannot be achieved by a religion which depends for subsistence 
upon the patronage and charities of this world. Its capacities for 
growth must be inherent. Its resources must augment as it 
advances. We must therefore consider that idea of Christianity 
most correct, in which its institutions are best adapted to achieve a 
universal and world-wide sway. 

Aristotle remarks that all “arts which have a definite end must 
have their proper instruments. .... For example, property is as an 
instrument to living; and an estate is a multitude of instruments.” ! 
Finance is an indispensable instrument in carrying forward all social 
reforms. A common treasury is indispensable to every social organi- 
zation. The ownership in common of what it contains constitutes a 
partnership. This is the generic idea which enters into the struc- 
ture of all social organizations. Thus human government in its 
elemental nature is a partnership; a monarchy being theoretically 
a partnership of unequal rights, a republic a partnership of equal 
rights and privileges. A city is a partnership formed to enforce 
municipal regulations. A corporation is a partnership for the man- 
agement of stocks. A firm is a partnership for the transaction of 
business. A family is a domestic partnership. A Christian church 
belongs to the same general class, but is of a higher order. For of 
partnerships some are artificial, some are natural, and the church is 
one which is supernatural. The community of possessions which 
prevailed in the apostolic church at Jerusalem discloses a structural 
feature in that church which is essential to all churches. A funda- 
mental idea was expressed in concrete form. Without it organized 
Christianity would have been incomplete. What was done in this 
case embodied a principle which is adapted, under proper limitations, 
to Christian churches of all ages. The import of the phenomenon is 
to teach a principle. 

We cannot for a moment admit that the community of pos- 
sessions which was established at Jerusalem was an unsuccessful 
experiment. It was not so much the work of man as it was the 
work of God. The Holy Spirit was its author. His work at 
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Pentecost stands next to the resurrection of our Lord as a signal 
display of the divine power and glory. These two occurrences are 
intimately related. Indeed one may be viewed as the counterpart of 
the other. The Christian Pentecost was the coronation day of our 
ascended Lord and the inauguration-day of the Christian church. 
The supernatural manifestations of divine power which were then 
and there witnessed are not to be viewed as an empty pageant, but 
rather as pregnant with remarkable significance. The works of 
God are never meaningless. Every act of his performed in the 
presence of men is a revelation. Christ taught principles in his 
miracles as much as he did in his parables. We are inclined to 
believe therefore that the occurrences of Pentecost had a significant 
relation to the Christian system. The community of possessions was 
as truly miraculous as the gift of tongues. The hearts of the people 
were as much impelled by the “great grace” which rested upon them 
to consecrate their possessions, as the apostles were inspired to teach 
the Christian system. Hence we conclude that the having of all 
things common was no experiment. It was the Holy Spirit who 
instituted the partnership of worldly possessions. It was the Holy 
Spirit who taught the apostles to lay the foundations of organized 
Christianity. Both therefore rest on the same infallible basis. Nor 
was the partnership the result of a misguided and overwrought enthu- 
siasm. It received the sanction and endorsement of the apostles, who 
were supernaturally illuminated and unerringly guided into all truth. 

Neither can we believe that this partnership was organized to 
subserve the temporary convenience of the worshippers during the 
pentecostal festival. The enjoyment of a religious festival would be an 
inadequate recompense to be received for possessions which it cost the 
labor of a lifetime to acquire. In short, any explanation which assigns 
to the phenomenon of a community of possessions only temporary sig- 
nificance, belittles its real grandeur, overlooks the divine imprint 
which it bears, and misses the truth which it was designed to teach. 

Are we then to understand that communism is a part of Chris- 
tianity? This would bea groundless assumption. We find no other 
churches which are described in the New Testament as having all 
things common. This fact suggests the query whether the common 
interpretation of this narrative is correct. Our impression is that 
the English version distorts and discolors the writer’s conception. 
The details of our view will appear in the progress of our discussion. 
For the present we are satisfied with a single remark. It is certain 
that during the apostolic period, in all the other churches, individual 
ownership of property prevailed everywhere, and social communism 
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nowhere. The distinction between rich and poor continued. Alms- 
giving and especial kindness to the members of the household of 
faith are enjoined as perpetual duties. Hence the right of private 
possession is perpetual. 

It may seem to some to be a metaphysical refinement to insist on 
the necessity of a charter given by God to the church in order to 
confer on it the right to hold a joint property in common. But if 
the word of God is the only and all-sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, it was necessary that this right should be bestowed and ratified 
by divine sanction. The miraculous endowment of the church at 
Jerusalem with goods was the divine act of incorporation which con- 
fers on the churches of Jesus Christ the right of endowment and of 
a common treasury. Churches are the social integers of which the 
kingdom of God on earth is composed. The church at Jerusalem 
was a model. It exhibited in concrete form the essential features of 
the divine ideal. All churches are to be local organizations, fashioned 
after the pattern of this. They are the estates of the kingdom of 
heaven, chartered and equipped by God for the moral conquest of 
the world. They are the receptacles in which new social life is 
deposited, and from which grows a better civilization. The corrupt 
polities of this world are to be disintegrated and dissolved. The 
renovated elements of society, drawn by supernatural affinity, are to 
crystallize in higher perfection around new moral centres. A church 
is a living organism which the Holy Spirit inhabits. The regen- 
erate individuals who compose it are members one of another. One 
of the indispensable conditions of its life and growth is the mutual 
care which the members have one for another. They have a life in 
common. They have common aims and labors, common wants and 
infirmities. To a certain extent, therefore, there is a demand for a 
community of goods. This want was recognized in the organization 
of the church at Jerusalem. To meet it, provision was made in its 
organic structure, an institution was created and sanctioned by 
divine authority. This was inaugurated by the presentation of 
offerings to God. Possessions were sold, and the proceeds laid “at 
the feet of the apostles.” Thus permanent provision was made for 
the common wants of the organism by the systematic accumulation 
and distribution of material supplies. 

The institution which was thus inaugurated by the presentation of 
gifts was called 4 xewwéa, which in the common English version of 
the New Testament is translated “fellowship.” This term we propose 
to retain in our discussion, not however in its common signifi- 
cation, but in the sense of the Greek word for which it stands. We 
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retain it for several reasons. The institution which was established 
in the church of Jerusalem at the pentecostal festival is not re- 
cognized as such in modern Christianity; hence it has no name in 
our language. Weare therefore shut up to this alternative, either 
to use an English word in a modified sense, or to transfer the Greek 
word to our pages. We shrink from the latter method, lest we should 
seem to veil our thought from English readers. The word fellow- 
ship is now generally employed to denote the kindly sympathy which 
Christian brethren cherish for each other. The Greek word includes 
this idea, but expresses more. In its usage in the New Testament it 
seems to have two moments: one of them is sympathetic partici- 
pation; the other is that which is the basis of the participation, 7. ¢., 
something shared, or to be shared in common. Sometimes one and 
sometimes the other predominates. By its use in the New Testament 
this word, like many others, has undergone a species of moral eleva- 
tion which it does not possess in classic Greek. In the same way our 
word “fellowship” has acquired moral flavor. In Acts ii. 42, it 
stands as the representative of the Greek word which is unquestion- 
ably used to denote the mutual participation of the converts in 
presenting such gifts to God as were prompted by their love to 
Christ and their affectionate regard for each other. In the above 
passage, the translation “distribution” has been given in the revised 
English Testament. This rendering, though serving a beneficent 
temporary purpose in dislodging a wide-spread misapprehension 
from the minds of common readers, fails, in our judgment, to meet 
the requirements of the case; for it describes only one side of the 
transaction, and that can hardly be said to be the principal side. 
The word “collection” is equally inadequate, because it describes 
only the other side. The words “communication” and “ contri- 
bution ” are liable to the same objections. The word fellowship," all 
things considered, seems capable of furnishing the nearest equivalent 
which our language affords for the Greek zo:vwvia, because it describes 
the apex of the main idea rather than its lateral phases, for it is 
certain that the distribution of supplies could not take place without 
their previous collection. Hence it was no more a distribution than 
it was a collection. The argument of Prof. H. B. Hackett, in his 
commentary,? in respect to the “sense of this doubtful word” is 
admirable, and so far as it goes, conclusive. Whatwe think ought to 

1 For the nearest approximations to the sense in which we use the word fellowship we refer 
the reader to writers of the last century. ‘As we must give away some natural liberty 
to enjoy civil advantages, so we must sacrifice some civil liberties for the advantages to be 


derived from the communion and fellowship of a great empire.’—Burke on Conciliation. 
2On Acts ii. 42, p. 70. 
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be added is not inconsistent with the view which he presents, and 
shares with other able critics. The context makes it manifest that 
there was established at this time in the church a department of 
worship which consisted in the presentation of gifts, that were “laid 
at the apostle’s feet.”’ They were first consecrated to God and then 
appropriated to the benefit of his people. Their collection was a 
fellowship of worship; their distribution was a fellowship of benev- 
olence. Thus we understand was inaugurated an abiding apostolic 
institution, which is called in our common version of the New Testa- 
ment the “ fellowship” of the apostles. 

1. Its classification among acknowledged institutions in the inspired 
narrative implies that it belongs to the same class with which it is 
grouped. We understand that the four nouns in Acts ii. 42 repre- 
sent four apostolic institutions, which are to be perpetual in all Chris- 
tian churches. First in the list stands the Teaching. Apostolic 
teaching is indispensable to the perpetuation of the Christian church. 
It lies at the foundation of all intelligent worsuip. It is not acci- 
dental, but essential. It is one of the main pillars of the Christian 
system. It was designed to be perpetual, because the office of Chris- 
tian teacher was instituted by divine authority, and abides perma- 
nently in the church. The apostolic teaching, therefore, holds the 
rank of an abiding institution in all Christian churches. Churches 
in which it is wanting forfeit all claim to be called Christian; for 
“teaching” is named in the great commission as an implied condition 
to the promise, “Lo, I am with you alway.” In modern Christianity, 
the exponent of the primeval apostolic institution is the Pulpit. It 
abides and is recognized as an institution. 

“The breaking of the loaf” undoubtedly stands for the Lord’s 
supper. This is universally recognized as a Christian institution. 
Scripturally and historically it belongs in the church, and holds in 
modern Christianity its primeval rank. 

The interpretation which is usually given to the last noun in the 
. series, viz., “prayers,” seems vague and unsatisfactory. It takes no 
account of the article which is elaborately repeated before each noun 
of the series. 

Dean Alford, in his revised English Testament, attempts to remedy 
this defect in the common version by repeating the pronoun “ their” 
before each of the substantives except the first. His attempt to 
express the article is commendable, because its repetition shows it to 
be emphatic. His translation however is defective, because we might 
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understand from it that the converts “continued steadfast in their 
prayers,” 2. ¢., to repeat the apostle’s prayers; but the use of a liturgy 
belongs toa later date of the church’s history. There may be no 
English word which exactly corresponds to the Greek one here 
employed. This word is frequently used in the Septuagint and in 
the New Testament to denote both individual prayer and also a col- 
lective petition in which several worshippers unite. From the latter 
usage it came at length to denote the place where several devout per- 
sons assembled for prayer. At all events, the idea of place became 
prominent in its meaning. In Acts xvi. 16, “the verb implies,” says 
Dean Alford, that Paul and Silas “habitually resorted to this place 
of prayer.” Our idea may be briefly expressed by the following 
translation of the passage: “ It came to pass, as we were proceeding 
to the prayer-meeting, a certain bond-maid who had a spirit of divi- 
nation met us.” The best manuscripts and editors here insert 
the article. There was an, assembling of several persons at the same 
time and place for the purpose of prayer. Such an assembly is in 
modern phrase a prayer-meeting. The article is used to designate it 
as a definite and well-known institution. In Acts xvi. 13, there is 
undeniably an allusion to place. But the translation “where was 
wonf to be a place $f prayer” is inadequate. If this had been the 
entire meaning, we should have had the imperfect of the verb bzapyw 
or Tv, and not évopéfero, which is always used in the New Testament 
of human habits and transactions, but not properly of a place. Let 
us look at the facts. One Sabbath day Paul and Silas went forth out 
of the gate of Philippi, beside a river. There certain women had 
assembled manifestly for prayer; for this was the custom. With 
them Paul and Silas sat down. To those thus assembled they dis- 
coursed. In this instance the essential elements of a prayer-meeting 
are apparent. Several women met together at the same time and in 
the same place for prayer. Our term for such a transaction is a 
prayer-meeting. Let us translate accordingly, ‘where was wont to 
be a prayer-meeting.” The article may be omitted, because it refers 
to a Jewish and not to the Christian institution. In Acts iii. 1 the 
common rendering ignores the article. It can be translated thus: 
“ And Peter and John were going up together into the temple at the 
hour of the prayer-meeting, being the ninth hour.” Acts i. 14, is 
susceptible of the rendering, “These all with one accord were reg- 
ular attendants on the prayer-meeting.” We may understand the 
same Greek word in Acts vi. 4, with the article, to denote the same 
idea as is developed above. In other words, the department of prayer 
is spoken of as codrdinate with the didactic department indicated 
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by the words “the ministry of the word.” The passages which we 
have just noted include all the instances in the Acts where the word 
occurs, except two. In those two the possessive pronoun is added. 
They are therefore entirely dissimilar. If the interpretations above 
given are justifiable, the conclusion legitimately follows that a Chris- 
tian prayer-meeting is an apostolic institution to which the pente- 
costal converts steadfastly devoted themselves. We do not say that 
our word prayer-meeting is always the equivalent of the Greek word 
with the article. It is not easy to find terms which are exactly com- 
mensurate; but the Greek word certainly often denotes prayer in 
concert; and the persistent use of the article with it in the above 
passages designates prayer as a definite and recognized Christian 
institution. If further argument were necessary to show that the 
prayer-meeting holds the rank of an abiding institution in the church, 
we might point to its authorization by Christ himself. We conclude 
therefore that the modern prayer-meeting is a genuine outcropping 
of the primeval apostolic institution. 

We find then that three of the nouns in this series denote institu- 
tions whose essential features are recognizable in the face of modern 
Christianity. The presumption is strong that the remaining noun 
belongs to the same class as those with which it is grouped, and* like 
them denotes not an isolated act, nor a state of mind, but an institu- 
tion. Like the rest it has the article. Like them also it denotes an 
idea whicl is essential to social Christianity. What Aristotle says 
of his ideal commonwealth is true in its application to the Christian 
church: “The citizens of every state must of necessity have all 
things in common or nothing in common, or some things in common 
and others not. To have nothing in common is evidently impossible, 
for the state itself is a kind of partnership.”* Since community of 
possession is essential to every social organization, it pertains neces- 
sarily to the church. Accordingly, we find the model church at 
Jerusalem endowed with a common property. The common property 
of a church may be scanty and precarious; but there must be at least 
a place of assembling held in common. That may be an upper room; 
it may be a cave or a cellar, or a spot of earth sheltered only by the 
canopy of heaven. Be it little or ample, whatever a church possesses 
and uses for the joint benefit of thase who compose it constitutes its 
fellowship or xowwvia, The fellowship of the church at Jerusalem, for 
example, consisted chiefly of the gifts and offerings which were 
brought in for the common benefit. Besides this, for a time they 
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continued to enjoy the privilege of the temple, which belonged to 
them as members of the Hebrew commonwealth. The Teaching, the 
Fellowship, the Supper, and the Prayer-meeting are the four pillars 
which form the colonnade by which the mundane side of the church is 
supported and adorned. These are all alike essential and apostolic. 
With these the church is rendered complete. It lacks nothing which 
is necessary either for strength, symmetry, stability, effectiveness, or 
beauty. That they were all regarded by the sacred historian, not as 
acts but as institutions to be maintained, is evident from the peri- 
phrastic imperfect tense which he employs to describe what was 
customary, from the repetition of the article which denotes what is 
definite and well known, and from the completeness which his enu- 
meration gives to the curriculum of church-order and deportment. 

2. As the church existed in embryonic form in the lifetime of our 
Lord, so a fellowship in the sense above defined is there to be seen in 
its germinant state. Jesus and his disciples had a common treasury. 
From this funds were drawn to supply their common necessities, and 
to minister to those whose destitution called for charitable relief. 
Judas was the treasurer. Through his theft and treachery, some of 
the funds failed of the end for which they were designed; but the 
fellowship was not thereby destroyed. The idea of it, and the spirit- 
ual potentialities to reproduce it, remained even after his death. In 
the life of Christ is to be discovered the germ from which the apos- 
tolic fellowship in the church at Jerusalem grew. It was probably 
maintained in its primitive, simple form, in the chamber where the 
eleven were wont to sojourn after the death of our Lord. In its 
beginning there was nothing extraordinary nor supernatural. The 
fellowship in the church at Jerusalem grew from the one which the 
disciples shared in company with Jesus; hence its origin is divine. 

_Its birth and lineage indicate its character, rank, and destination. 
The essential features of a similar material fellowship still survive, 
even in the weakest of modern churches. In all of them, some pro- 
vision, however inadequate, is made for the relief of poor members. 
The propriety and necessity of the apostolic fellowship is hereby 
universally acknowledged, if it is not systematically and thoroughly 
maintained. It lives, though it is unrecognized and deprived of a 
local habitation and a name. Its title of honor is gone; its apostolic 
authority is ignored; its crown is battered and marred; but still, 
like a true hereditary sovereign, it makes good its claim to divine 
right by wielding the sceptre of actual dominion. 

3. The limitations by which the apostolic fellowship was guarded, 
mark out its appropriate sphere and show that it is a well-defined 
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institution, designed to be both catholic and permanent. Plato’ 
taught, in his ideal republic, that the citizens should have their 
wives and children and goods in common. Thus the family was to 
be destroyed in order to secure greater oneness in the state. The 
apostolic fellowship, on the contrary, restricts by example the com- 
munity of possession to a community of goods. This is its utmost 
limit. The family is not to be superseded. Like the church, it is a 
divine institution; hence it has a sanctity which is inviolable. In 
the apostolic community, as we understand it, the family retained its 
true place and relative importance. It was in no way impaired nor 
eclipsed by the church. We adopt that interpretation, therefore, 
which gives us to understand that, while the converts devoted 
themselves with one accord to worship in the temple, they were accus- 
tomed to break bread and eat their food at home? (xar’ dixov), The 
statement of this fact is an important item in the delineation of the 
nature of the fellowship which existed. No species of communism 
which would extinguish the cheerful glow of the domestic fire-side, 
and feed men in heterogeneous groups, as if they were only herds of 
genteel cattle, can justly claim any sanction from the New Testament. 

There is another principle illustrated. The extent to which a 
community of goods can be lawfully carried in the ripest civilization 
which Christianity is capable of producing is clearly defined. What 
God does is perfect. By the pentecostal miracle the essential fea- 
tures of Christianity were actualized. If there be any sin which is 
more characteristic of mankind than another, it is to overvalue 
earthly possessions. This is the weakness from which all social evils 
take their origin. For once it was completely overcome. This 
result was accomplished, not in a few individuals at different times, 
but in a whole fraternity of believers at once. Their mutual faith 
and love lifted them to the level of the requirements of the divine 
law. No one of those who believed felt that anything which he 
possessed belonged to himself. It is not necessary, however, to under- 
stand that all the property of every individual actually passed over 
into the common treasury; but the spirit of consecration was uni- 
versal and triumphant. Many sold their entire possessions. The 
proceeds of them went into the joint fund. The fund was adequate 
to the wants of all, and was shared impartially by all who needed 
aid. What they had was common; and there was enough for all. 
The common translation of Acts iv. 34 has led some hastily to infer 
that every one who was the owner of estates or houses sold the whole 
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of his possessions. It seems to comport better with the language 
employed to understand that property-holders were accustomed to sell, 
as occasion required, to supply the common want. Whether this 
view be adopted, or whether we understand that all private property 
was absorbed in the common treasury, which is improbable, the 
principle sanctioned is the same. It is stated that Barnabas thus 
disposed of his landed estate. It is lawful, therefore, for a Christian 
fellowship to embrace as much as the spirit of consecration in the 
hearts of its members prompts them to bestow and share in common. 
An elastic rule is thus introduced, which spontaneously adjusts itself 
to the measure of piety and mutual love prevalent in the church at 
different times and ages. It is adequate to meet the wants of the 
highest civilization and of the ripest Christianity. In this instance 
it is characterized as the fruit of “great grace,” which proves that it 
was not so much the work of man as it was the work of God. The 
Christian religion is catholic in its aims, capacities, and destination. 
It is no small recommendation for what is claimed to be one of its 
institutions, that it is, like the system, world-wide in its adaptations. 
According to the view which has been presented, the church has 
illimitable room for growth, without either swallowing up human 
individuality or encroaching on the family. Christianity contem- 
plates and sanctions the individual ownership of property; thus it 
meets and satisfies that human instinct which craves something to 
call its own, and opens to us springs of perennial happiness by making 
liberality and giving perpetual virtues. At the same time, so far as 
the weal of the church requires, in all the varying phases ofits devel- 
opment, property is made common by a voluntary presentation of it 
to the Lord in worship. In this way God is recognized, the giver is 
benefited, and the church is edified. The amplitude of the fellow- 
ship thus created will depend upon the strength of the spiritual 
forces which are developed in the organism. 

4, If the view which has been presented is true, we may expect to 
find some traces of this institution in the subsequent history of the 
apostolic age. In our search for it, we must remember that Chris- 
tianity is preéminently a spiritual system ; hence we must not expect 
that in its infancy it would wear an equipment which would embar- 
rass its spirituality and misrepresent its character and mission. The 
worldly ideas of the Messianic kingdom which were widely prevalent 
in that age rendered it necessary that this feature of Christianity 
should assume a negative rather than a positive type of development. 
We must expect to find the roots of this institution striking down- 
wards rather than its branches shooting upwards. The material 
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dimensions of the fellowships which existed in the primitive churches 
were not large nor showy. The early Christians were generally 
poor. Let it be borne in mind that a kind of joint ownership is 
characteristic of all societies, The primitive churches came under 
the dominion of this universal law. If every scrap of their finan- 
cial history had perished, we should know from the nature of the 
vase that there was income and expenditure, a receiving and dis- 
bursing of gifts; that there was, in other words, a common treasury ; 
for it is an organic part of every living corporate body. It is as 
necessary to its existence as a heart is to a man, or lungs to a horse: 
We have not the account-books of the primitive churches. In the 
New Testament there are barely allusions enough to financial trans- 
actions to show that the churches bore pecuniary burdens in their 
corporate capacity, according to a necessary law of their organic life. 
The history of the church at Jerusalem, in this respect, is most com- 
plete. The provision there made for the Grecian widows is memor- 
able. The direction given to Timothy, “Let not the church be 
charged ” (burdened) in certain circumstances, shows that it was the 
general custom to relieve those who were “widows indeed.” The 
support of Christian teachers was an additional object of common 
effort. Expenditure requires income, a regular expenditure a cor- 
responding income, a joint expenditure a common treasury. 

That a fellowship in the sense above defined was established in the 
church at Jerusalem has already been shown. It ought not to be 
overlooked that a similar one was inaugurated in the church which 
was at Antioch. This took place about the year A. D. 44, very near 
the date of the organization of the church. The measure seems to 
have been indicated by divine revelation. If the plan itself was 
not dictated by inspiration, a fact was prophetically announced 
which prompted its adoption. A dearth was foretold which pro- 
duced great scarcity throughout Judea. To relieve the want occa- 
sioned by the dearth, a fellowship of relief was organized at Antioch 
by the disciples. This action was concerted, systematic, and unani- 
mous. Each contributed according to the measure of his accustomed 
prosperity." This rule, elsewhere authoritatively given, is undoubt- 
edly divine. Paul and Barnabas lent to the enterprise their codpe- 
ration, and thus gave it the highest sanction. They carried the sup- 
plies to Judea, and deposited them in the hands of the elders for 
distribution. Thus, under divine sanction, a joint fund was systemat- 
ically collected and jointly disposed of; in other words, a fellowship 


1 Acts xi. 29. 
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was inaugurated. It is an approved precedent; hence in its essen- 
tial features it is authoritative and binding. As long as distress 
among God’s saints remains to be relieved, here stands the guide- 
board which points out the way of Christian duty; for a divine pre- 
cedent is an abiding revelation. The sanction hereby given to 
the institution of a church-fellowship is twofold. In the first place, 
an incipient church-fellowship was inaugurated in the church at 
Antioch; in the second place, the church-fellowship over which the 
elders presided was strengthened.’ By creating the former, the insti- 
tution is shown to be catholic; by strengthening one already estab- 
lished, it is shown to be permanent. It was to the elders of the 
church at Jerusalem that the relief was sent by the hands of Barna- 
bas and Saul; for there is no historic proof of the existence of any 
other church. In Acts ix. 31, the word church is used, according to 
the best text, in the singular. This renders it probable that up to 
that time no other church had been organized in Judea, Galilee, or 
Samaria. The delivery of the supplies to the elders proves that they 
were its legitimate custodians.’ That the men first chosen to preside 
over this department were elders, we refer the reader to an article in 
the Baptist QuAaRTERLY, Volume III, No. 1, page 57. Thus in the 
mother-church at Jerusalem, and in the first Gentile church at 
Antioch, the outline features of a material fellowship are apparent. 
In the church at Jerusalem we may believe that the institution had 
become mature, fulfilling its sphere at home and sending missionaries 
abroad. In the church at Antioch it was newly organized, and comes 
into historic view as a branch tributary for the time to the mother- 
church. Subsequently it doubtless furnished support to the “ pro- 
phets and teachers” who were ministering to the Lord, sent out 
missionaries, and carried out the common objects for which the 
church was organized. 

There is good reason for believing that all of the Gentile churches 
were similarly organized. Paul gave to the Corinthians such direc- 
tions as involved the establishment of an incipient fellowship in that 
church. “ On the first day of every week, let each of you by himself 
put into the treasury whatsoever he may be prospered in, that collec- 
tions may not have to be made when I come.” We believe the 
interpretation which is given by Bengel? to this passage is substan- 


1 Semel, non tam multum datur. Si quis singulis diebus dominicis aliquid seorsum posuit, 
plus collectum fuit, quam quis semel didisset.—"Exagros, (quisque) etiam non ditissimi. —ap 
éavry, seorsum, ut appareat, quid ipse ponant; sive alii parcius sive largius ponant . . . Tiderw 
ponant, in consione.— @ngavpigwy, recondens copiose.— Beng. 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 

2.On the sense to map’ eavry. Cf. also Plato’s Conv. 223, and Pol. IT. 364. B. 
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tially correct. The presentation of gifts was thus imperatively 
enjoined as a regular part of worship on the Lord’s day. Hereby 
the foundation of a church-fellowship was laid, and the method by 
which it was to be maintained was revealed. The specific object to 
which the efforts of the Corinthians were summoned at first was 
to relieve the poor of the saints at Jerusalem. This ministration is 
called a certain fellowship (xowwvia ts). The institution at Corinth, like 
that at Antioch, was made tributary at first to the mother-church, 
By this means the model of a normal fellowship was set before the 
minds of the Corinthians. Thus the purposes which it was designed 
to serve were progressively unfolded in concrete form. The sending 
of aid to the saints at Jerusalem most emphatically inculcated the 
duty of taking all befitting care of needy brethren and widows in their 
midst at home. The apostolic requirement of the former presupposes 
the latter. The inspired method of accomplishing a charity abroad 
reveals a model for effective work at home. 

In his epistle to the Romans,’ the apostle declares that the duty of 
sending material aid to their brethren at Jerusalem was incumbent 
on all the Gentile Christians. The resources of the mother-church 
had been poured out profusely to make the Gentiles partners with 
them in spiritual things. Its exhausted treasury now needed replen- 
ishing. The faith of those who had consecrated their estates to the 
service of the church was to be honored by their receiving back from 
the churches planted among the Gentiles bountiful supplies. Accord- 
ingly the grace of God was bestowed in the churches abundantly. 
Gifts were liberal. Even the Macedonians, whose poverty was 
abysmal, did not withhold. Hence there is good reason to believe 
that the response from the churches was commensurate with the 
existing obligation. If so, it was universal among the Gentile 
churches. But was the method of collection uniform? That Paul 
everywhere taught one uniform method seems altogether probable ; 
for he explicitly declares that the “ ways” or methods which he prac- 
ticed in church-building were “in Christ,” and that he taught them 
uniformly “everywhere in every church.”* We know that he 
taught the same plan to the churches in the two provinces of Galatia 
and Achaia. As it was given to them by inspiration, its adaptation 
was complete. If it was perfectly adapted to them, it is divine, and 
hence is adapted to the churches of all times. If it had not been 
perfectly adapted to them it would not have been given. The fact, 
therefore, that it was given by divine inspiration indicates its 


1 Rom. xv. 27, 21 Cor. iv. 17. 
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catholic character and world-wide destination. Hence the method by 
which a fellowship is to be established and maintained is clearly 
revealed. 

Let it not be said that the collections among the Gentile churches 
was only a temporary expedient to bridge the chasm between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians. If the “ fellowship of ministration” was 
needed to promote union between these two heterogeneous elements, 
so a fellowship of mutual aid and Christian work is adapted to pro- 
mote brotherly love always in every church. Whatever means 
were needed then to promote brotherly love will be needed always. 
Neither let it be said that this was a temporary plan to develop the 
spirit of benevolence in those churches. What was best adapted to 
develop Christian efficiency and the organic life of the churches then, 
can never be advantageously superseded. Finally, if the benevolent 
purpose to be accomplished then required systematic codperation, it 
is certain that without systematic codperation the grand mission of 
Christianity in the world can never be consummated. 

The part which the apostle Paul took in relation to the ministra- 
tion to the saints is prominent. What he says in regard to it occu- 
pies considerable space in his epistles. | What he did in regard to it 
manifestly absorbed his time, labor, and care. He made it a part of 
his work. We cannot therefore consider what he did as incidental 
and only temporary, without impugning his apostolic character. 
The work of an apostle pertains to what is fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. It is his to inaugurate the system, to found its institutions, 
and to delineate those features of Christianity which are permanent 
and essential. His work pertains to all subsequent ages. He has 
nothing to do with what is transient and incidental. Paul knew his 
place, knew his work, and never stepped aside from his appropriate 
apostolic sphere. When, therefore, he is appointing collections, con- 
veying supplies, encouraging liberality, and relieving the wants of 
the saints, he is really performing the grander work which fitly 
belongs to a true master-builder rearing apostolic institutions, the 
authoritative models of a divine system. 

5. The general method by which the church-fellowship is to be 
maintained shows that it is an essential part of Christianity as taught 
by Christ and as is demanded by the religious nature of man. 

The presentation of offerings was unquestionably ordained to be a 
permanent part of Christian worship. By this means alone is it pos- 
sible for worship to become self-sustaining. A system of worship 
which does not contain in itself the means of self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation, is manifestly unworthy of God and unsuited to 
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man. It can not therefore be divine. The presentation of offerings 
to God in worship is therefore an essential part of Christianity. 

Our Saviour’s words imply that the presentation of gifts is an 
abiding feature of acceptable worship. “If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar,” implies that an altar for gifts is an appointed fixture of 
his house. The rule of reconciliation in the following clause of the 
verse certainly pertains, by implication at least, to the Christian dis- 
pensation. Hence the bringing of gifts to the altar belongs to Chris- 
tianity. It is an essential feature of Christian worship. So long 
therefore as our Saviour’s rule for reconciling mutual alienations 
abides, his altar waits to welcome the gifts of grateful worshippers. 
He still sits over against the treasury. The presentation of gifts 
constituted an important part of Jewish worship. It is unreasonable 
to believe that so prominent a feature of the elder economy, developed 
by centuries of discipline, should have no relation to the Christian 
dispensation, to which in other respects that economy is wholly 
tributary. ; 

We might also add that the presentation of gifts as worship is a 
characteristic feature of all heathen religions. This shows that it is 
consonant to the innate religious instincts of the human race. Hence 
Christianity would not be a perfect system if it did not reach, raise 
up, develop, and sanctify this constitutional endowment of human 
nature. 

6. Worldly organizations have some systematic provision for the 
preservation of its enfeebled and unfortunate members. The town 
has its alms-house, the army its ambulance corps. Does Christianity 
alone make no provision for its scarred veterans who are worn out 
or disabled in its service? Is the church of the living God less com- 
plete in its appointments than a band of marauders? Nay, mutual 
love is the supreme law in every church. This love in its normal 
action is stronger than that which pertains to any earthly rela- 
tionship. It had many beautiful exemplifications among the early 
Christians. It bound them together in close endearment, and gave 
them more in common than was possible in looser and more hetero- 


geneous organizations. The moral law requires a man to love his 


neighbor as himself. The spirit of Jesus led the early Christians to 
love one another as he loved them. Therefore for each other they 
eagerly laid down “their own necks” and “lives.” The individual 
became in some sense merged in the organic body. There were 
many members, but one body, and all the members had the same care 
one for another. Thus the fundamental law of the church demands 
an organ for its exercise and manifestation. The primary function 
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of the organism indicates the structure of its institutions. If the 
members all minister to the body, reciprocally the body takes care of 
all the members. It is only upon this principle that vigorous vital 
action can be sustained. It is not for lack of mutual love that 
modern Christianity is most defective. It is rather for the want of 
an adequate and direct channel for its communication. Hence the 
almost endless multiplication of artificial contrivances, of charities, 
of societies, of asylums, of associations, of aids and reliefs. Hence, 
too, the impotent attempt to do through human inventions what can 
be done effectively only by maintaining divine institutions. 

7. It is generally agreed that there is required, by divine enact- 
ment, a class of men in every church upon whom devolves the duty 
of superintending its (so called) secular affairs. By some this care is 
consigned to the deacons of the church; by others it is believed that 
this matier comes under the supervision of its elders or overseers. 
With the discussion of this difference we will not embarrass the 
present question. According to either view, the superintendents who 
have oversight of this department, be they elders or deacons, are 
divinely constituted. If the oversight is of divine authorization, the 
department itself is thereby divinely instituted. Hence a fellowship 
in the sense already explained is a divine institution, and an essen- 
tial part of a regularly organized Christian church. 

8. The view which has been presented is quite as consistent with 
the general usage of the word xowwfa and its cognates in the New 
Testament as any other, and indeed seems to throw light on some of 
their peculiarities. The word xowwfa, according to the most 
approved text, occurs nineteen times in the New Testament. ‘The 
true reading of Ephesians iii. 9 is undoubtedly ééovopia, dispensation, 
as in the revised English Testament. In the common version it is 
translated fellowship eleven times, communion four times, commu- 
nication, distribution, contribution, and to communicate, once each. 
If the foregoing exposition is correct, the translations which render 
the same word so differently as distribution and contribution are 
easily accounted for. A word is needed which will imply both the 
collection and distribution, 7. ¢., a fellowship in the sense above 
explained. We shall continue to use the word fellowship in a modi- 
fied sense, hoping that by explanations repeatedly given, our meaning 
may not be misunderstood, and that our apparent trespass against 
the usages of English speech may prove to be an enlargement of the 
domain of acknowledged truth. As has been already explained, we 
understand that the apostles’ fellowship consisted in the collection 
and distribution of supplies presented as gifts to the Lord and 
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devoted to the service of his people. In Romans xv. 26, “ Macedonia 
and Achaia thought it good that a certain fellowship (1. e., collection 
and distribution) should be made for the poor of the saints in Jeru- 
salem,” the meaning is essentially the same asin Acts ii. 42. In 
2 Corinthians viii. 4, it is called “the fellowship of the ministration 
which is for the saints,” 7. ¢., the collection and distribution of sup- 
plies for the relief of the saints. In 2 Corinthians ix. 13, “for the 
liberality of the fellowship in respect to them and toall,” is expressed 
the same idea of a collection and distribution. The gifts presented 
to God were large, and thealacrity with which they were distributed 
was cheerful. Hence God was glorified. In Hebrews xiii. 16, “ Bene- 
faction and fellowship forget not,” the former word describes the 
doing of good to all men, the latter to the collection and distri- 
bution of supplies among the saints. It is a general command, 
enjoining precisely that to which the pentecostal converts devoted 
themselves. The common translation of this passage is inadequate, 
arbitrary, and indefensible. In all of the above instances, the mean- 
ing of this word is clear and its usage uniform. The right under- 
standing of them teaches us that while the early Christians were not 
less man-loving in their charities than we, they were more devout 
and God-fearing in their method of performing them. 

There are several passages in which it is not certain whether the 
word fellowship contains any allusion to financial affairs. In Gala- 
tians ii. 9, “They gave to me and Barnabas right hands of fellow- 
ship,” may refer not to partnership “ in the apostolic office of teaching 
and preaching,” as Alford interprets, but to a partnership in the 
resources of the church, thereby publicly pledged equally to Jewish 
and Gentile missions. This interpretation would explain the request 
that the poor should be remembered, which Paul was ready to do. 
It is no objection to this view that Paul never received support from 
the funds of the church at Jerusalem. If they were pledged to him, 
his claim was good and his ground of boasting was valid. If his 
right was not conceded, his assumed independence might be imputed 
by his enemies to necessity. In Philippians i. 5, it seems to mea 
richer meaning and one more consonant to the masculine piety of 
those days in which sentiment led to action, to understand that when 
Paul gave thanks to God “for the fellowship of the Philippians in 
respect to the gospel,” he meant not simply accord in good feeling 
with one another, but accord in worshipiul work, i. e., concord in pre- 
senting gifts to God which were appropriated to the spread of the 
gospel. They loved not in word only, but in deed and in truth, and 
thus made their lives a devout concert of systematic Christian labor. 
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The three following instances relate to other subjects. They throw 
light only as examples of general usage. 1 Corinthians x. 16, “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a fellowship (t. e. partnership) 
of the blood of Christ? The loaf which we break, is it not a fellow- 
ship of the body of Christ?” So 2 Corinthians vi. 14, “ What fellow- 
ship (i. e. partnership) hath light with darkness?” 

The local church is an emblem of the church universal; so the 
fellowship established in the local church is a prototype of the gen- 
eral fellowship in which all believers share. As union with the 
church which is the body of Christ brings us into the fellowship of 
the local church, so union with Christ brings us into the general 
fellowship of the assembly of the saints in which we become sharers 
with them of “all things.” In Philippians iii. 10, “That I may 
know him and the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of 
his sufferings,” the word fellowship, says Dr. Hackett, “denotes that 
identification so to speak which exists between Christ and his fol- 
lowers, whereby they are said to be crucified with him, and to be 
sharers in his agony and death, undergone for the sake of bringing 
men to a new and spiritual life.”* The import of 1 Corinthians i. 9 
is quite similar: “We are called into fellowship (i. e. partnership) 
with his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord,” in that we share his nature, 
character, sufferings, and glory. The phrase in 2 Corinthians xiii. 
13, 14, “fellowship of the Holy Spirit,” denotes the same spiritual 
partnership with the Holy Spirit which we have with Christ. From 
this oneness of nature and character with Christ and the Holy Spirit 
which all believers share, there comes that intimate sympathy with 
one another which the Holy Spirit produces in the hearts of believers 
described in Philippians ii. 1, “if any fellowship of the Spirit.” 
With this is to be classed Philemon 6, “that the fellowship of thy 
faith,” etc., meaning that the partnership which Philemon had with all 
believers through his faith in Christ might become efficient by increase 
of knowledge. ‘The apostle John’s fellowship,” says Dr. Hackett,’ 
“involves this same idea of a copartnership between believers which 
unites them at the same time with God and with one another.” See 
1 John i. 3, 6,7. Thus, according to the view which we have unfolded, 
the fellowship of the local church typifies and defines the fellowship 
of the church universal, in which believers inherit all things. 

The verb zowwréw, to be a partner, to share, occurs eight times in the 
New Testament. Though it yields little to our present inquiry, for 
the sake of completeness we will glance at its usage. It is employed 


1 Unpublished Lectures. 2 Notes on Philemon. 
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once with a genitive, e. g., Hebrews ii. 14, “Since therefore the children 
share in flesh and blood.” With a dative of the thing it is used five 
times, ¢. g., Romans xii. 13, “Sharing in the necessities of the 
saints,” Romans xv. 27, “The Gentiles shared in their spiritual 
things,” 1 Timothy v. 22, “Neither share in other men’s sins,” 
1 Peter iv. 13, “In so far as ye share in Christ’s sufferings rejoice,” 
2 John 11, “He who biddeth him rejoice shareth in his evil deeds.” 
With a dative of the person it means to share with, e. g., Philippians 
iv. 15, “No church shared with me in an account of giving and 
receiving,” (it is possible that this verse contains some allusion to 
the church-fellowship,) Galatians vi. 6, “Let him who is taught the 
word share with his teacher in all good things.” 

The noun xowwrd¢ occurs ten times, and uniformly in the sense of 
partner or sharer, e. g., 2 Corinthians viii. 23, “Titus is my partner,” 
i. e.; a Sharer in my labors, Philemon 17, “If thou count me a partner,” 
i. @, @ Sharer with thyself in the faith, love, and blessings of the 
gospel. It is construed with a dative, e. g., Luke v. 10, “partners 
with Simon,” with a genitive of the person, e. g., Matthew xxiii. 30, 
“We would not have been partners with them in the blood of the 
prophets,” 1 Corinthians x. 20, “I do not wish you to become part- 
ners with the demons,” Hebrews x. 33, “Ye became the partners of 
those thus treated.” Perhaps here also is to be classed 1 Corin- 
thians x. 18, “ Are not those who eat the sacrifices partners with the 
altar?” the altar being personified to represent God, to whom it is 
dedicated. It is construed with a genitive of the thing, e. g., 
1 Peter v. 2, “Who am also a sharer in the glory that is to be 
revealed,” 2 Peter i. 4, “In order that through them ye may become 
sharers in the divine nature.” 

The common translation of xowwvxd¢ (1 Timothy vi. 8), “willing to 
communicate,” is inadequate. It means ready to share, according to 
the commandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Thus 
the general usage of these words is indicative of their common rela- 
tion to the idea of partnership. The most of the examples which we 
have cited, like so many finger-marks pointing in the same direction, 
render such a specific sense as we have described probable. 

It has been shown, therefore, that the church-fellowship which we 
have sketched in profile is a genuine apostolic institution: (1) from 
the grouping in which its name is enrolled by the inspired historian ; 
(2) from its embryonic existence in the lifetime of our Lord, and the 
spontaneous reappearance of it, even in the weakest of modern 
churches; (3) from the clear limitations by which its sphere is hori- 
zoned and shown to: be both catholic and permanent; (4) from traces 
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of its growth in the apostolic period, its establishment at Jerusalem, 
at Antioch, at Corinth, in the churches of Galatia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia, and probably in all Gentile churches, and that too under the 
direction and official sanction of the apostle Paul; (5) from the 
appointed method of its maintenance, which shows that it is an 
essential part of Christianity based on the teaching of Christ him- 
self, foreshadowed in the ancient Jewish worship and demanded by 
the religious nature of man; (6) from the primary functions of the 
Christian organism, which render it indispensable to the maintenance 
of vital reciprocity ; (7) from its indirect institution by the creation 
of officers to preside over it; and (8) from the beauty, naturalness, 
and uniformity of meaning which is secured to the Greek word 
xowwvia and its cognates by this interpretation. 

To the objection that this view is wanting in authority, because it 
rests mainly upon scriptural precedents rather than upon positive 
commands, the reply may be given, that the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on this subject belong to the same class and are similar to their 
teachings on other subjects. Precedent and example are indispen- 
sable. Precedents are historic facts. Facts fix the meaning of 
language. In this respect the whole of revealed religion rests upon 
the same foundation. If an approved precedent is not binding, the 
code of revelation is extremely limited and meagre; for the Scrip- 
tures were not addressed primarily to us, and are applicable to us 
only by obvious and necessary inference. If approved scriptural 
examples are not authoritative to regulate human conduct, revelation 
is impossible and the Bible is meaningless. 

The above view of church-fellowship is rendered probable by its 
inherent completeness. It contains a regular system of church 
finance. As such it stands alone. It is confronted by no system 
which either claims or is generally believed to be scriptural. The 
modern custom of renting seats, which now widely prevails, derives 
its chief efficiency from a feature which is borrowed from this. This 
borrowed feature is the fellowship created by the presentation of 
gifts which are appropriated to the erection of the house. In this 
new form the fellowship is loaned for the common benefit by the 
renting of seats. Asa plan, this was an advance on those older 
methods which had no endowment in common, and which provided 
no regular income to meet current expenditure. It is however 
objectionable, in that it is human in its origin and subversive in its 
working of the crowning idea of Christianity. It tends to destroy 
mutual love by fostering artificial distinctions. If it be wrong to 
show partiality for once to a man who comes into a Christian 
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assembly, wearing gold rings and gay clothing, by giving him a more 
honorable seat than to a poor man in vile clothing, how much better 
is it to make-such invidious distinctions in the house of God corpo- 
rately and systematically every Sabbath ? 

It would not be difficult to show that such a fellowship as has been 
described is demanded to minister to those necessities from which 
few men in the world are exempt. Poverty, sickness, bereavement, 
misfortune, and old-age are common liabilities;~yet they do not 
visit all by whom they are dreaded. For each individual to spend 
his life in fortifying himself against these disagreeable contingencies 
is to misdirect the resources which are entrusted to his disposal. In 
this way only a small proportion of mankind can be provided for. 
Those who are least able to bear life’s ills are thus left most exposed 
to storms. If the resources of the individual members of the church 
are thus ineffectually expended, it is manifest that only a small por- 
tion of the Christian work which needs to be done can be performed. 
It would be more economical to make common provision for common 
liabilities. As a commissariat of subsistence is necessary to render 
an army efficient, so for similar reasons is a fellowship needed in the 
church, not only as a means of cultivating mutual faith and love, but 
also as an encouragement to self-forgetful Christian heroism. It is 
unfit that men who have been leaders in the church, and have fought 
valiantly in the high places of the field till the infirmities of age 
robbed them of their youthful vigor, should be dismissed from their 
charge and turned off 


“ Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons.” 


We ought also to consider how thé recognition of this institution 
would be capable of enlarging the philanthropic sphere of the 
church. The service which she now does for man is of all the most 
important; but it is the least appreciated. Christ wrought on human 
consciousness through men’s bodies. He cured their diseases and 
relieved their sensible ills. When the church does this kind of work 
directly, and not through secular organizations, the wretched will 
recognize the source from which relief comes to them, and will listen 
more attentively to the message which she announces. When saints 
do their righteousness more devoutly, their beneficiaries will receive 
the charities which they bestow more believingly. 

We might also add that the spiritual forces which are now working 
in the church are beginning to shoot forth more and more in this 
direction. God’s law is written in the hearts of his people. The 
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undercurrent of their spirits is indicative of his pleasure. In many 
churches, vases of flowers are brought every Sabbath and presented 
as grateful gifts to God. This is the spontaneous blossoming of con- 
secrative love. In many churches giving is growing more liberal 
and systematic. In the first Baptist church of Stockholm, Sweden, 
each of the members of the church, every Sabbath, is accustomed to 
put into an envelope his weekly gift, and present it as a grateful 
offering in the sanctuary. Among the freedmen of the South, who 
are governed more by heart-promptings than by precepts, a similar 
custom, but more simple in its methods, everywhere prevails. Every 
human system tends to cramp and curtail personal liberty; but 
the divine system enlarges it, because it answers to those spiritual 
tendencies which spring from the inner life. 

It might also be shown that the recognition and observance of this 
institution is among the characteristic badges, as foretold by the 
Spirit of Inspiration, which will distinguish and adorn the world-wide 
reign of the Messiah on the earth; for 


“He shall rule from sea to sea, 
And from the river to the ends of the earth; 
The Bedouin shall kneel before him, 
And his enemies shall lick the dust; 
The kings of Tarshish and of the isles SHALL BRING PRESENTS; 
The kings of Sheba and Seba SHALL OFFER GIFTS; 
All kings shall bow down before him, 
And all nations shall serve him.” 


J. CoLVER WIGHTMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

















PASTORAL AUTHORITY. 


HE word of God recognizes three permanent forms of associa- 
tion among men; the family, the state, and the church. In all 
these forms of association God has ordained government. Govern- 
ment is requisite, first of all, to secure unity, and harmonious, 
well-adjusted codperation. The whole universe subsists as the 
universe, by virtue of one all-embracing intelligence, and one all- 
controlling will. The necessity of government among men, is the 
more manifest by reason of human depravity. Not only is superin- 
tending intelligence requisite for the purpose of guidance, but 
authority also is demanded for suppressing the insubordination of 
selfishness and self-will. In the church the necessity for government 
is no less absolute than in the family and in the state. Unity and 
codperation must be secured, and discipline must be administered. 
The apostolic churches felt this need, and subsequent ages have only 
rendered the necessity more manifest. 
We need not suppose, however, that the apostles wrought out a 
plan of church government before churches existed, and delivered to 
each church, when constituted, this preordained constitution. In 
behalf of no form of church government need a higher claim be put 
forth than that it took shape as emergencies arose and occasion 


demanded, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the oversight 
(408) 
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of inspired apostles. This primitive and inspired form of church 
organization is found uncorrupt and authoritative nowhere else but 
in the New Testament. In that, however, the outlines of this 
divine idea are drawn so plain, that unbiassed and comprehensive 
interpretation can hardly fail to discover them. Were the points 
and questions involved to come up to-day for the first time, unen- 
cumbered by organizations and interests begotten by paganism and 
born of the papacy, no important diversity of opinion could arise. 

Of the papal power the New Testament says nothing, except, 
perchance, in Paul’s terse and tragic description of the “man of 
sin” (2 Thessalonians ii. 3), and in John’s vision of the “woman 
sitting upon a scarlet-colored beast full of the names of blasphemy” 
(Revelation xvii. 3). Episcopacy turns for support to Ignatius and 
Cyprian, rather than to Peter and Paul. Even prelatic authorities 
are fain to confess that, in the apostic churches, bishop and elder were 
only two names given to characterize different aspects of the same 
office. To find at Jerusalem a “ college of elders” exercising “ appel- 
late jurisdiction” over the churches of Palestine, the interpreter 
must employ his fancy more than his understanding. The distinction 
which in one place (1 Timothy v. 17) Paul makes between elders that 
rule and elders that teach, has no bearing upon the question of pres- 
byterianism or independency. Elders that rule or teach stand 
related to the churches not otherwise than elders that rule and 
teach; and in New Testament language every pastor is both ruler 
and teacher." 

But the scriptural authority of these presidents of the churches, 
seems as yet not fully determined. Not only to laymen, but also to 
pastors, the authority of pastors is, in the main, unexplored territory. 
The question is quietly thrust out of sight. Our articles of faith are 
silent, and our denominational treatises are vague and unsatisfactory. 
It would almost seem that a concerted effort is made to vacate the 
pastoral office of all authority. Have not the Baptist churches, in 
- their reaction from persecuting hierarchies, passed beyond the normal 
line of rest, and swung to the other extreme? Because in a past 


1 In explanation of the distinction between ruling elders and teaching elders, which by 
some has been felt to be so troublesome, we should consider that in the churches first 
planted, the elders must be selected from their own membership, and that it might often occur 
that no man could be found in the band of new converts possessing either the gift or the 
culture requisite for teaching and preaching. In that case a man must be chosen to the 
eldership who could do no more than preside in the public meetings, and administer the affairs of 
the church. From this we see why Paul gave so decided a preference to an eldership that 
could “ labor in word and doctrine” as well as “rule well.” When gifts and culture become 
abundant, the provisional eldership which could only preside, would naturally pass away. 
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generation Baptists were taxed against their will to support the 
pedobaptist ministry, there are churches which, to this day, refuse 
to support their own ministry. Is it not at the least possible that a 
similar reaction, more widely spread and more permanent, has taken 
place touching pastoral authority? To the uncertainty which 
hangs around this subject, may be referred the inefficiency of many 
churches, and the perennial intestine strife of others. May we not 
hope, in the words of Mr. Robinson, “ that the Lord has more truth 


and light yet to break forth out of his holy word” upon this subject ? 


Light must shine out from the Scriptures, or we grope benighted 
forever. 

I. The first question to be answered is, whether pastors are in- 
vested with any real, tangible authority whatever. If this question 
be answered in the negative, no further investigation is needed. 

Upon this inquiry we first meet the fact that the idea of authority, 
real and positive, is not at variance with the spirit of the gospel, nor 
foreign to the apostolic administration of affairs in the churches. 

Over the universal church the Lord Jesus reigns with absolute 
autocracy. Is this quite aside from the subject? Perhaps so; but 
we will not forget that Christ’s freemen are under absolute authority, 
and are none the less free notwithstanding. We conclude that au- 
thority and freedom are neither contradictory nor antagonistic. 

The apostles exercised authority in the churches. They appointed 
the seven helpers at Jerusalem, upon the nomination of the church 
(Acts vi. 1, 6); they ordained elders in the churches (Acts xiv. 21, 
23); they authoritatively corrected abuses in the churches (1 Corin- 
thians xi. 34; 2 Thessalonians iii. 10, 12); they called upon the 
churches to carry out their apostolic decisions touching discipline 
(1 Corinthians v. 3, 5; 2 Thessalonians ii. 6, 14); they gave special 
commands to individuals, as well as general commands to churches 
(Philemon 8, 21); they directed the labors of men like Timothy 
and Titus (1 Timothy i. 3; 2 Timothy iv. 9, 21; Titus i. 5; iii. 12); 
they hesitated not to speak of commanding the churches (1 Thessa- 
lonians iv. 2, 11; 2 Thessalonians iii. 4, 6, 10); they looked for 
obedience to their requirements in their absence as well as when 
present (1 Corinthians ii. 9; Philippians ii. 12); they upheld their 
apostolic authority against opposers, by such spiritual agencies as 
the Lord Jesus had put in their power (2 Corinthians x. 6, 8, 11; 
xiii. 2,10; 2 Thessalonians iii. 14). These things the apostles did, 
neither by the commission nor by the sufferance of the churches, but 
as invested by Christ to do them, whether the churches were willing 
or unwilling. The churches did sometimes refuse to recognize the 
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authority of Paul, but he did not on that account cease to assert his 
apostolic prerogatives. We cannot infer that pastors may exercise 
the same authority, but we must conclude that the idea of authority 
is not at variance with the primitive form of church government. 

Those “helpers of the apostles, apostolic deputies, Timothy and 
Titus, also exercised authority in the churches. Paul sent Titus to 
regulate the affairs of the Corinthian church, and they obeyed him, 
receiving him “with fear and trembling,” and for this Paul com- 
mended them (2 Corinthians vii. 15). Timothy enjoined upon the 
misguided teachers of Ephesus to cease their strange teaching (1 Tim- 
othy i. 3); he gave instruction touching the organization and 
ordering of the church, as one who had a right to command, and 
that, too, despite his youth (1 Timothy iv. 11, 12; v. 7); he enter- 
tained charges against elders, and publicly rebuked sinning church 
members (1 Timothy v. 19, 20). Titus did for the church at Crete 
what Timothy did for the Ephesian church ; he set things in order 
and ordained elders (Titus i. 5); he exercised authority in discipline 
(Titus iii. 10); he spoke and acted with authority as one not to be 
despised (Titus ii. 15), Timothy and Titus not only ordained elders, 
but exercised at least the right of veto in determining who should 
be inducted into the ministry (Titus i. 5, et seq.; cf. 1 Timothy v. 22; 
2 Timothy ii. 2). The rank of Timothy may be regarded as that of 
a regularly ordained elder (1 Timothy iv. 14; 2 Timothy i. 6), 
without a pastoral charge, but assigned to special service by the 
apostle Paul (1 Corinthians iv. 17; xvi. 10; 1 Thessalonians iii. 2; 
1 Timothy i. 3). ‘Titus doubtless held the same rank. These 
special commissions from an apostle may perchance have enhanced 
their authority above that of simple eldership. We cannot, there- 
fore, by this, determine the extent of pastoral authority. But 
whatever their position, they used authority in the churches, from. 
which we perceive again the legitimacy of authority in pastora. 
administration. 

The epistles of Paul not only recognize, but distinctly affirm the 
real authority of pastors. Writing to the church at Rome, he men- 
tioned some whose special gift and work was ruling (Romans xii. 8). 
To the Corinthian church he wrote: “God hath set some in the 
church, first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers ; 
after that miracles; then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diver- 
sities of tongues” (1 Corinthians xii. 28). By “governments” 
nothing else can be meant than officers whose gift and duty is to 
govern. Paul enjoined upon the church at Corinth, to submit them- 
selves to the house of Stephanas, on the ground that they were 
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engaged in the work of the ministry; and he took occasion at the 
same time to exhort them to submit to all who labored in that holy 
calling (1 Corinthians xvi. 15, 16). He bade the church at Thessa- 
lonica to respectfully recognize the labors of those who were over 
them in the Lord (1 Thessalonians v. 12). Such prominence does he 
give to the work of ruling, that one large and able body of Christians 
believe that he makes it the sole official service of some elders. That 
he recognizes a rule and leadership distinct from mere teaching 
(1 Timothy v. 17) cannot be denied; and this distinction is nowise 
affected by the question whether the authority to rule and the office 
of teaching were vested in the same or in different persons. The 
qualifications for teaching requisite in the bishop, Paul dispatches in 
a single word, d:daxtixds, “apt to teach” (1 Timothy iii. 2); but upon 
his administrative abilities, he lays much greater stress (1 Timothy 
iii. 4, 5). The due administration of government in the bishop’s 
own family, he insists upon, neither as an example for the people, 
nor as pointing to maturity in grace and experience, but as a guar- 
antee that he will be able to administer government in the church ; 
“for if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God?” To the Hebrews of Judea Paul wrote: 
“Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the Word of God;” and again, “Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves;” and yet again, “Salute 
them that have the rule over you” (Hebrews xiii. 7, 17, 24). 

This language, in our English version, seems very explicit and 
positive. Is the Greek original equally clear and decisive? 

The words translated “ruleth” and “them which are over you’ 
mpototnut, Tpoiotduevog, mpoeotés (Romans xii.8; 1 Thessalonians v. 12; 
1 Timothy iii. 4, 5; v. 17), correspond to the Latin presideo and 
preeses, and to the English preside and president. It signifies, tran- 
sitively, to set before or over ; intransitively, to be set over, to preside, 
superintend, rule; to act as chief, manager or ruler. It indicates 
authority, but gives no intimation of the extent of that authority. 

The word translated “ governments,” xufepyijces (1 Corinthians 
xii. 28), denotes first, the steering or pilotage of a vessel; then, the 
governing of men. 

The word rendered, “them-that have the rule over” (yodpevos, 
Hebrews xiii. 7,17, 24), signifies, first, a guide, and then a leader and 
ruler. In the New Testament it is used only in the secondary sense. 

The words used to express the submission of the churches to the 
leadership of their pastors are even more positive. 

TletSouat, translated “obey” (Hebrews xiii. 17), signifies to be 
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persuaded, to assent to, to yield to, to obey. It indicates a voluntary 
yielding and obedience in response to rational and moral considera- 
tions, rather than enforced obedience to despotic power. 

‘Yretxw, rendered “ submit yourselves” (Hebrews xiii. 17,) signifies 
to yield, to give way, to comply, to submit, to obey. Like zet#opar, it 
indicates a voluntary yielding and obedience. 

‘Yrotdeow (1 Corinthians xvi. 16) signifies to put under, to subdue, 
to subject. In the New Testament it is commonly found in the middle 
voice, and is correctly rendered submit, be obedient, be subject. No 
stronger word to express obedierce and submission is found in the New 
Testament. It is used of subjection to absolute authority and resistless 
power (Luke x. 20; Romans xiii. 1; 1 Corinthians xv. 27,28; Ephe- 
sians i. 22; Philippians iii. 21; Hebrews ii. 5, 8; xii. 9; James iv. 7). 

But apart from these direct injunctions to obedience, the very ap- 
pellations given to the presidents of the churches, are indicative of 
authority ; they are such names as would not have been given if 
their authorative leadership had not been recognized. 

They are called shepherds (xotpijv, Ephesians iv. 11). This name is 
significant not of feeding, but of watch-care, leadership and govern- 
ment. Critics will notice that we have to do, not with the Latin 
pastor, but with the Greek zocuzjv. “The sheep hear his voice and he 
calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them out. He goeth 
before them and the sheep follow him” (John x. 3,4). In its meta- 
phorical use the word indicates a captain or chief. Agamemnon, the 
mighty and choleric chief of the Grecian forces, before the walls of 
Troy, is called by Homer, sometimes dvaf ddpév, king of men, and 
sometimes, zory7v Aady, shepherd of the people; and his pastorate was 
not the office of commissary, but of commander-in-chief. 

The appellation bishop (extexonos, overseer), indicates oversight 
and the authority to direct. Like superintendent, it denotes the 
authority to arrange affairs and regulate disorders. In the New 
Testament it is used four times of the presidents of the churches 
(Acts xx. 28; Philippians i. 1; 1 Timothy iii. 2; Titus i. 7), and 
once of Christ (1 Peter ii. 25). “The Athenians used to send public 
officers called exfoxozo: (bishops, overseers), to the subject states.” 

The term elder (xpeofirepos) was regularly used among the Jews to 
denote a ruler, and had been so used from time immemorial. In 
Egypt, where the progenitors of the Jews dwelt for four centuries, 
elder signified ruler. The same use prevailed, to a certain extent, 
among the Greeks. The wide extent of this application of the word 
elder, is shown by the word senator among the Romans, and its de- 
rivatives in the Romanic tongues, by sheik among the Arabs, and 
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alderman among the Anglo-Saxons and their descendants. But Dr. 

Crowell is unwilling to admit thatthe term elder indicates authority 

or even office. He says: “The first churches were composed of 
Jews, among whom the term elder was already in common use, de- 

noting age and wisdom. Although so much has been written on the 

office of presbyters, yet so far as the Scriptures are concerned, it is 

plain that this is a term, not of any particular office, but of age, 

standing and influence, or of office generally.” ‘“ Any aged, exem- 

plary and judicious brother in the church, may, with propriety, be 
called an elder, and is entitled to all the deference and authority 

which was accorded to presbyters in the apostolic churches.” (Church 

Members’ Manual, pp. 99, 100). This, to say the least, is a choice 

specimen of “ toning down.” 

That the appellation elder, as used among the Jon ews, indicated 
something more than mere “age and wisdom,” is too patent to call 
for serious proof. How can we account for the fact that in all the 
600,000 men of war who came out of Egypt, only seventy and just 
seventy had attained to age and wisdom, and that Moses and all the 
people agreed in understanding that those seventy had, without 
question, attained that dignity? Why were the words, elder and 
officer, coupled together as synonymous, “elders of the people, and 
officers over them?” (Numbers xi. 16). That in the Christian 
churches the appellation elder indicated office, and not merely “age, 
standing and influence,” is demonstrated by the fact that men became 
elders, not by years and experience, but by ordination, and young 
men were appointed elders. That the word elder has a general 
sense as well as a special use to designate an office, there is no need 
of denying; and so have the words president, king, and queen; 
but it were absurd, oy this account, to deny their particular use 
to designate rank and office. To do this with the word elder is no 
less absurd. 

Authority in the church is affirmed in the same words as authority 
in the family and in the state. Ilpécernu:, which expresses the govern- 
ment of a father over his children (1 Timothy iii. 4, 5), is used to 
indicate the rule of pastor in the church (Romans xii. 8; 1 Thessa- 
lonians v. 12; 1 Timothy v. 17). ‘Hyodpevos is used of civil “ govern- 
ors” (Matthew ii. 6; Acts vii: 10), as well as “them that have the 
rule over” the churches (Hebrews xiii. 7, 17, 24). When Paul says, 
“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers ” (Romans xiii. 1) ; 
and again, “ Put them in mind to be subject unto principalities and 
powers” (Titus iii, 1); and when Peter says: “Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake” (1 Peter ii. 13), no one 
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doubts that an actual authority and a real submission are indicated 
but the same word, ‘zordesw, employed in these commands, is used in 
enjoining submission to pastoral rule. On the one side we find 
overseers, shepherds, leaders, elders, rulers ; on the other, yield to, obey, 
submit. If the intention were not to teach a real authority on the 
one part, and a corresponding duty of submission on the other, why 
did the Holy Spirit choose such words and employ such language? 
Of the tone and quality of the authority and obedience taught, 
something willbe said in its place; suffice it here to say that, as 
with mercy, their “quality is not strained.” 

II. The second point of inquiry has to do with the source of the 
pastor’s authority. Is all authority first of all vested in the churches 
as congregations, and by the congregations transferred to the pastors ; 
or do the pastors receive their authority directly from Christ? If 
the former supposition be true, the churches may determine the 
amount of authority their pastors shall be suffered to exercise, and 
may enlarge or diminish the pastoral prerogatives at pleasure. If 
the latter view be correct, the churches determine who shall act as 
their pastors, but cannot change their prerogatives. In electing a 
leader, the people elect him to exercise such functions as Christ as- 

‘ signed to pastors, — not to serve them according to their will, in the 
ministry, but to serve Christ in that sacred vocation. 

First we meet this alternative. The New Testament either deter- 
mines or does not determine the authority of pastors. If the New 
Testament does not fix the authority of pastors, we have no scriptural 
form of church government; for the whole question of government 
turns upon the respective authority of clergy and laity. The govern- 
ment of the churches is left, then, to be shaped by the exigencies 
of time and circumstance. But if the New Testament fixes the ‘ 
authority of the pastor, it is Christ that does this, and by fixing it 
directly clothes him with it. 

No one will deny that the prerogatives of the apostolic office were 
the gift of Christ. The church at Jerusalem, or all the churches of 
Palestine, could not, by unanimous vote, have divested the apostles of 
the smallest element of their authority. Nay, the apostles themselves 
had no right to lay off their official powers. Why did Paul contend 
so earnestly for the recognition of his apostolic prerogatives ? Was 
he ambitious of power over the churches? Did his hand love the 
sceptre? Nay, but Christ had laid authority upon his shoulder, and 
held him responsible for its exercise; and the churches he held re- 
sponsible for its respectful recognition. 

The same principle applies to those apostolic deputies, Timothy and 
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Titus. The churches at Corinth and Crete and Ephesus did not mark 
out their duties. Their official functions were defined by Christ 
through his inspired apostle. 

If it be claimed that the totality of authority is vested in the 
congregation, and then to save the inspired form of church organiza- 
tion from utter subversion, it be admitted that the congregation is 
required by the New Testament to accord certain authority to the 
pastor, this-is to yield the whole ground. That authority which 
Christ bids his churches accord to their pastors, and which they have 
no right to withhold, is in no sense vested in the congregation, but is 
bestowed directly upon the eldership. 

The New Testament represents the ministry of ruling and teaching 
as given by the Lord Jesus. “ For the perfecting of the saints ; for 
the work of the ministry; for the edifying of the body of Christ,” 
he gave “ pastors and teachers” (Ephesians iv. 11, 12). ‘God hath 
set governments” in the church (1 Corinthians xii. 28), that is, God 
hath laid on some the authority to govern. To the elders of Ephesus 
Paul said, “‘ Take heed to all the flock of God over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers” (Acts xx. 28). This accords well 
with the Baptist faith touching a “call” to the ministry, and with 
Christ’s injunction, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest” (Matthew ix. 38). 

The manner in which the ministry was inducted into office, points 
to the same conclusion. In the appointment of the seven helpers at 
Jerusalem, the church designated certain men for the work, but the 
apostles “appointed” them (xa%ernu, place, set, appoint with author- 
ity), to the office. Paul and’ Barnabas ordained elders at Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch; and Titus did the same at Crete. This or- 


daining was not the selection of the men, but the investiture with 


the prerogatives of office. This was not done by the congregation as 
if they imparted the authority, but by the laying on of hands by the 
apostles or the presbytery, in connection with prayer (Acts vi. 6; 
1 Timothy iv. 14; v. 22). This laying on of hands with prayer 
implies the impartation of a gift from above, even from Christ. It is 
a plain recognition of the principle that official authority in the 
churches does not ascend from the people but descends from God. 
With the practical working of this principle every man is made 
familiar by the operation of our constitutional democratic form of 
civil government. The people elect whom they will to the chief 
magistracy; but the duties of that supreme executive are fixed by 
the constitution. The vote designates the man; the constitution 
Wefines his authority and clothes him with power. In the churches, 
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the constitution is the New Testament given by Christ, subject to no 
amendment or revision. Our work is to interpret and administer 
that constitution. 

Before dismissing this subject, it may be well to notice that in 
respect to the source of their authority, pastors and congregations 
stand upon the same ground. “There is no power but of God” 
(Romans xiii. 1). Whatever authority is vested in the congregation 
is the gift of Christ, and is administered by majorities, not because 
a majority has an inherent and indefeasable right to rule a minority, 
but because in a democracy law can be administered in no other way. 
The majority does not rule the minority, but the whole church admin- 
isters the law of Christ by means of majorities. When a majority 
and minority have become well-defined and permanent, a schism has 
arisen. But all authority is from Christ. 

III. We come now to the more difficult question touching the 
extent of pastoral authority. This problem is environed with diffi- 
culties, theoretical and practical, otherwise it would have been solved 
ages since. This stronghold must be assaulted by “gradual ap- 
proaches.” We shall look in vain, indeed, to find in the New Testa- 
ment the minor details of any system of church government. Cer- 
tain bold outlines, suggestive precedents and pregnant intimations 
we find, from which the details must be wrought out in fullest har- 
mony, in word and spirit, with that which is written. Here the 
constructive minds of the churches can find employment. We look 
first at the limitations of pastoral authority. 

The authority of the pastor is bounded on the one side by the 
authority which is vested in the congregation. That authority which 
is delegated distinctively to the one, must be held as denied to the 
other. On this principle we must deny that total and final authority — 
in the administration of discipline is vested in the eldership. 

In the classic passage (Matthew xviii. 15-17) Christ says: “Tell 
it unto the church.” The final authority in discipline is here vested 
in the church in distinction from any of its parts. First, the offended 
brother and the offender alone; then one or two others with them; 
and finally the church; not a committee, not the eldership, but the 
congregation of the faithful as the depositary of disciplinary power. 
Of the method in which a church shall entertain and handle a case 
of discipline, how far by committees, and how far by the whole 
body, no intimation is given; only this is determined that the 
authoritative voice in discipline, and hence its moral force, shall 
not be removed from the congregation. The decree must issue from 
the church in distinction from any of its parts. The power of 
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“binding and loosing” conferred before (Matthew xvi. 19) upon an 
apostle soon to die, was in this connection (Matthew xviii. 18) con- 
ferred upon the church, which shall live till the end of time. 

The apostle Paul was carefui so to exercise his authority over the 
churches as not to interfere with their responsibility for their own 
action. He did not himself excommunicate the incestuous man, but 
charged the church to withdraw fellowship from him (1 Corinthians 
v. 7,18). His excision was the work of the church, not of the 
apostle. The same was true in his restoration to fellowship (2 
Corinthians ii. 5,9). Writing to the church of Thessalonica, Paul 
recognized the authority of final discipline as vested in the church 
(2 Thessalonians iii. 6). 

The prerogative of electing their own officers, also, is vested in 
the congregations. We must, therefore, deny to the eldership, 
whether acting singly or as a “college of elders,” the authority 
to choose and assign the officers of the congregations. The exercise 
of such a power would constitute the clergy a self- perpetuating 
hierarchy, a kind of spiritual close corporation. This has always 
been the result of its exercise. Such was not the constitution of the 
apostolic churches. 

The church in Jerusalem, the “ hundred and twenty,” comprising 
apostles, lay brethren, and women, chose two persons upon whom to 
cast lots for a successor to Judas (Acts i. 15, 26). 

The church in Jerusalem, including “the whole multitude,” 
elected the seven men who should administer their benevolence to 
the poor (Acts vi. 1-6). 

The church in Corinth appointed certain persons to travel with 
Paul, and convey their gifts to the poor Christians in Jerusalem 
(1 Corinthians xvi. 3). The same action was taken by the churches 
of Macedonia (2 Corinthians viii. 19, 23). These persons were called 
“the messengers of the churches.” 

Even when fundamental principles were to be elaborated and 
applied, the apostles took the churches into counsel with themselves, 
in order that, so far as possible, the decision might proceed from the 
spiritual understanding of the brotherhood. In this we have an ex- 
ample in the council respecting the universal obligation of circum- 
cision (Acts xv. 1-29). The“ apostles and elders” came together to 
consider the matter; “all the multitude” gave audience to Barnabas 
and Saul; and it “ pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men” to carry their letter, which was couched 
in this style: “The apostles and elders and brethren send greeting 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles.” Thus did the apostle 
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take the churches into counsel, and train them in the methods of 
wise and spiritual-minded deliberation upon great questions. 

Pastoral authority is limited on another side, by the fact that no 
means are provided for enforcing it; hence it must of necessity be 
wholly moral and spiritual. The churches of Corinth and Galatia 
came near repudiating the authority and oversight of Paul; and 
from his imprisonment at Rome he wrote sadly to Timothy, “This 
thou knowest, that all they which are in Asia, be turned away from 
me.” But Paul had no remedy except such moral and spiritual ap- 
pliances as his apostolic gifts provided. Ina greater degree, if pos- 
sible, is the government of the pastor moral, and obedience volun- 
tary. Consider the word used voluntary, not optional. Christ does 
not say, “Obey if it please you;” he does not recommend, but com- 
mands obedience. But in case of insubordination no means are 
provided for enforcing good order. Tyranny is of course impossible. 

A third species of limitation is found in the fact that the pastor is 
set to administer not his own personal will but the law of Christ. 
He does not rule as an autocrat; he possesses no legislative au- 
thority ; he is simply an administrative officer, held himself to the 
strictest accountability by the chief Shepherd. 

A fourth limitation of pastoral authority is found in the spirit in 
which that authority must be exercised. The pastorate is a ministry ; 
the pastor is the servant of the church; not that he is commanded 
to obey the church, for as Turretin has well said, he serves the church 
by ruling and presiding over it; but this rule is not the lordly 
dominion of the Gentile despot, but a service of self-sacrifice and 
love for the well-being of the church. ‘Not for that we have 
dominion over your faith,” said Paul, “but are helpers of your joy” 
(2 Corinthians i. 24); and Peter bade the elders take the oversight 
of the churches, “not as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock” (1 Peter v. 3). By this the rule of the 
pastor is held back from all selfishness, hardness, or harshness; the 
ruler becomes the self-sacrificing burden-bearer for the good of 
the subject. 

But the jaws of Scylla are hardly more to be dreaded than the 
vortex of Charybdis. The very clearness with which the Scriptures 
recognize the freedom of the churches may tempt us to deny pastoral 
authority altogether, or else to exhaust the word authority of all 
its meaning. We must not count the authority of the pastor as 
nothing more than the influence of the truth which he preaches, 
Authority is not the attribute of abstract truth and law, but of 
personality. 
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We owe primary allegiance, not to the idea of right, but to the 
living God. No conscience was ever pierced through with evan- 
gelical conviction for sin committed against a principle distinct from 
a person. ‘The divine law even holds no sovereignty apart from 
the Lawgiver; the law is but the eternal rule by which the living 
God governs his creatures. The authority of the pastor is, then 
something more than the natural influence of the truth preached, 
By the will of Christ, the living personal man who holds the elder- 
ship in a church, is clothed with authority. 

This personal authority is something else than the power of 
swaying men by personal influence. Rare magnetic genius and per- 
sonal popularity add nothing to the legal authority of a magistrate. 
Did Christ appoint officers in his churches with the intention that 
they should be recognized as such, only as they could sway the people 
by personal attraction? Must obedience to an ordinance of Christ 
stand in the winsome giftsof a man? Did Paul say, “Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves if they over- 
master you by their personal presence, and sweep you along into in- 
voluntary subjection?” The word of God teaches an intelligent, de- 
liberate, voluntary submission to the leadership of an office-bearer 
appointed by Christ and his church, on account of the office he holds, 
and the authority connected therewith. 

We find then two grand parallel facts: the leadership and rule 
of the ministry, and the democratic freedom, spontaneity, and respon- 
sibility of the churches. The undue prominence of the first of these 
elements gives presbyterianism, prelacy, and the papacy; the undue 
prominence of the second gives chaos and anarchy, which is but 
another name for some Baptist churches. Their harmonious blend- 
ing gives true apostolic churches, rapid, efficient, and free in action, 
and strong in unity and love. 

The possibility of harmoniously blending these apparently antago- 
nistic elements, authority and freedom, is found in the indwelling 
Holy Spirit, working the mind of Christ in both pastor and people. 

The method of blending authority and freedom is not to be sought 
in the denial of either element, nor in the subordination of one to 
the other; but the two estates of the church, so to speak, act con- 
jointly, and in their joint action the pastor retains his normal posi- 
tion of leader; that is, in every work given to the churches Christ 
bids his ministers, chosen to this very service by the Holy Spirit, to 
lead off, to lay out the work and superintend it, to marshal the 
“consecrated host of God’s elect,” to assume boldly the responsibilities 
of leadership. Upon the people he lays the duty of following that 
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leadership, not blindly and by constraint, but intelligently and 
voluntarily. When pastor and people are alike “ full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith,” this position of leadership will be freely accorded to 
him. His authority in this, his normal position, may be stated under 
four heads. 

1. His presidential authority. The pastor is the presiding officer 
in all meetings of the church, whether for worship or business. 
This is a position not merely of honor and influence, but of actual 
authority. In worshipping assemblies he arranges and organizes the 
devotional services so as to secure unity of impression and mutual 
edification. If need be he calls out this or that individual for special 
duties. Meetings for devotion fail of interest and power from 
neglect or refusal to follow heartily the leadership of the pastor, 
oftener than from any other cause. Brethren wait to be swept along 
by some resistless tide of feeling or torrent of persuasion, stolidly 
disregard suggestions, and resist every call to duty, — when the one 
thing needful is to arouse themselves and follow their spiritual chief. 
In meetings for business the pastor exercises such prerogatives as 
long experience has shown to be requisite for the right control and 
conduct of deliberative bodies. These prerogatives are defined in 
the common law of parliamentary usages. No one can fail to recog- 
nize this position as of one of large authority. 

2. His ambassadorial authority. The pastor is Christ’s “ ambas- 
sador-ordinary” among men. He is called of God to preach and 
teach, and that divine call has been recognized by the church. In 
respect to administration, this constitutes him the preacher and 
teacher of the church; it gives him the control of the pulpit; it puts 
in his power the shaping of the minds of the people by indoctrina- 
tion; it places in his hands the oversight of the public instruction of 
the young. This, however, is but the husk of his ambassadorial 
authority. Submission to a pastor as the ambassador of Christ is first 
of all obedience to the word of Christ which he announces. As the 
ruler of the church under Christi, he rules for Christ, — not as an 
autocrat, but speaking Christ’s words, and reiterating Christ’s law. 
To proclaim Christ’s words of instruction and warning in the ears 
of men, and especially in the ears of the church, is one element of 
the pastor's official service; and disobedience to those words is dis- 
obedience to a pastor. But may not any person repeat the com- 
mands of Christ? Doubtless. And ought not the hearer obey the 
divine command by whomsoever proclaimed? It cannot be denied. 
Wherein, then, in this matter lies the authority of the pastor? The 
pastor is specially appointed by Christ to stand for him among his 
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people and proclaim his will. He was first called by the Holy Spirit, 
and then through the same Spirit in the hearts of the people that 
primary call was inwardly discerned and formally recognized. Thus 
he is duly appointed by Christ, and received by his church to stand 
as the ambassador of Christ, and promulgate his law. Not every 
man holds this official position between Christ and his church. 
When a riot arises, any man, doubtless, may read the “riot act,” and 
the lawless men ought to give heed and disperse; but who can fail to 
recognize a very much more solemn transaction when the mayor of 
the city officially proclaims that act in their ears? He is the magis- 
trate appointed to promulgate the law with authority. Having 
heard the law from his lips, henceforth the blood of every man must 
be upon his own head. Now fix the bayonet; now shot the cannon. 
The pastor is, in like manner, the magistrate of Christ, sent to pro- 
mulgate his law. Unless he transcends his commission, he speaks 
officially, Christ speaks by him. “He that receiveth whomsoever 
I send,” says Christ, “receiveth me” (John xiii. 20). How few the 
church members who understand with a lively sensibility that dis- 
regard of pastoral instruction brings upon them the guilt of dis- 
obeying an official message from the great Head of the church ! 

3. His superintending authority. By the Holy Spirit the pastor 
is made the “ overseer” of the church. To him belongs the over- 
sight of the organized Christian work. He is a captain in the 
“church militant.” He surveys the field, judges of the needs of the 
people, and the signs of the times, estimates the abilities of the mem- 
bership; and then, as he divides the word, giving to every man his 
portion in due season, so he divides the work, giving to every one his 
share. He arranges the spiritual forces, and draws them out; he 
plans the campaign, and from his position of eminence oversees the 
conflict. At his word the forces deploy and skirmish, and at his 
bidding they charge in solid phalanx. When the pastor calls one to 
this work, and another to that, it is the duty of the people, one and 
all, to take the places to which they are called, and fill them with 
right good-will as best they can. Why is the pastor made an over- 
seer but to arrange and organize the work of Christ, correct dis- 
orders, and put the right man in the right place? 

Submission to this practical oversight of the pastor, is one chief 
source of spiritual strength in times of revival. . The spirit of obe- 
dience on the side of the people answers to the spirit of leadership on 
the side of the pastor. Every man falls into line; every one obeys 
orders.. How the pastor, then, can marshal the gifts and graces of 
the church and bring out its strength! How he can charge upon 
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the ramparts of ungodliness! And when he returns from the con- 
flict, he comes laden with the spoils of victory. The opposite spirit 
is one chief element of weakness in times of declension. The pastor 
speaks, but no man listens. Every one walks in the sight of his own 
eyes. The forces lounge listlessly, saying one to another, “ Let us 
see whether our leader can persuade us to fall into line.” Of course 
he is defeated without a battle. 

4. His authority in matters of discipline. The pastor’s authority 
in discipline is a combination of the element of authority already 
mentioned. As the overseer of the spiritual work of the church, the 
pastor must needs take the oversight of the discipline. He judges of 
the need of discipline, and of the fitness of the time and circum- 
stances. He lays out the work, and takes care that every step be 
taken in due form. As the presiding officer of the church, he uses 
his authority in support of order, decorum, and righteousness. As 
the ambassador of Christ, he expounds the will of the Head of the 
church, and instructs the people in the scriptural causes and modes 
of discipline. If the people have the mind of Christ, and undertake 
the needed discipline upon their own suggestion and the suggestion 
of the Spirit, it is well. It is as if they undertake any other good 
work without a special call from their leader. It is due, however, to 
the pastor, as the overseer of the church, that no case of discipline be 
brought before the church without consultation with him, and while 
he remains worthy of the pastorate, without his approval. Disci- 
pline can never be expected to accomplish its appropriate object in 
any respect, if it be administered in opposition to the mind of the 
pastor. But if the church does not enter spontaneously upon the 
needed discipline, it belongs to the pastor’s oversight to lay out this 
work and call the people to its performance, as to any other spiritual 
service for Christ. 

To this presentation of pastoral authority objections may be anti- 
cipated from two sources. To those who affect presbyterianism or 
episcopacy, the measure of authority attributed to the eldership 
will seem utterly nugatory, because a corresponding freedom and 
responsibility is attributed to the congregation. These objectors fail 
to consider the true rationale of church government. The outward 
organization is designed to be the helper of the inward work of 
grace. The gospel calls men to freedom; in place of external con- 
straint is put the inward law of life. A throne and a sceptre are 
placed within the soul, and the law is written on the heart. In har- 
mony with this work of grace, the scriptural theory of church gov- 
ernment throws responsibility upon the individual, develops in the 
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soul the power of self-control and self-government, and thus nurtures 
and reinstates the freedom of will which was lost in the fall. In so far 
as freedom and responsibility are removed from the congregation, 
the purpose which grace seeks to accomplish is frustrated. For this 
reason, while obedience to the eldership is enjoined in the Scriptures, 
that obedience is made purely voluntary. 

To the same class of persons, the view of pastoral authority pre- 
sented will seem unsatisfactory, also because it must fail of efficiency 
in proportion as to their view a strong government becomes neces- 
sary. Let the church be composed of members full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith, and the affairs of the church are administered with 
harmony and efficiency. But bring in self-will and ambition, and at 
once frictions and collisions arise. Let the spiritual life become 
feeble, and the administration becomes languid. When life dis- 
appears, the body falls in pieces. But why should not this be so? 
Can that church government be scriptural which loses none of its 
vigor by the decay of grace? Why embalm a lifeless carcass ? 
When the candle has burned to the socket, let the smoking wick be 
quenched and the candlestick removed. 

The ultra congregationalist, on the other hand, may be expected 
to take offence at the very word authority. It might, perhaps, soften 
his protest to remember that authority does not imply a rule of self- 
ishness administered by force. Authority and coercion have no 
necessary kinship. In the word of God, authority and love are most 
significantly paired together. ‘“ Wives, submit;” “husbands, love 
your wives even as Christ loved the church.” “Children, obey ;” 
“Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” “Christ is the 
Head of the church;” “Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it” (Ephesians v. 22-28; vi. 1,4). In pastoral rule all self- 
ishness is strictly forbidden, and coercion is impossible; first, because 
the requisite means of coercion are utterly wanting, and then, because 
unwilling obedience is not obedience. Religion is voluntary, or it 
is nothing. 

It should also be borne in mind that the possession of authority 
does not imply the right to use that authority wantonly or unwisely. 
The congregation has authority to excommunicate members. Whom 
the people please? Nay, but whom the Lord commands. Shall we 
deny authority to the congregation because it may be used unwisely ? 
or does the liability to misuse authority lie solely on the side 
of the eldership? Let the history of contentious and divided 
churches, with their mutual excommunications, give answer. They 
upon whom a gift is bestowed must answer to God for its right use. 
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But in practical administration who shall decide upon the conformity 
or nonconformity of the pastor’s rule to the mind of Christ? Both 
parties ; the pastor with respect to his own duty of leading, and the 
congregation with respect to the duty of following. Soul-liberty 
must not be denied. But God shall judge both pastor and people. 
Will not this freedom bring collisions? Doubtless, if the Holy Spirit 
be absent. But to live without the spirit is an abnormal life for a 
church ; believers have no right to be in such a state. 

Still further, the idea of authority and submission does not forbid 
mutual consultation, and a good understanding between pastor and 
people. The rule of the pastor may be likened in this respect to the 
rule of the husband, the wills of both husband and wife, harmoni- 
ously blended, being expressed in form and administered by the hus- 
band. Fraternal consultation clothes the leadership of the pastor 
with the strength and energy of the combined wills of all. Distrust 
and alienation, on the other hand, reduce the efficiency of his ad- 
ministration to the minimum. 

But what if a pastor go astray, making himself an autocrat, or 
stumbling through ignorance? A church is under law, first of 
all, to Christ, and hence must not suffer itself to be led astray by a 
faithless and blind guide. At this point the church must assert its 
freedom and responsibility, to know the mind of Christ, to place 
the leadership of the pastor side by side with the written word, to 
follow the pastor’s leadership implicitly where they agree; to follow 
the Scriptures where they differ; and in case the pastor persist in 
preaching “any other gospel,” to displace him and put a man of God 
in his room. But while the leadership of the pastor coincides with 
the mind of Christ, the option of obedience or disobedience is not 
given to the churches. The word says explicitly “obey,” ‘“sub- 
mit.” But this submission is through the pastor unto Christ. 

But has not the condition of the churches so changed as to render 
the teaching of the New Testament touching the authority of pas- 
tors inapplicable in this age? Has not pastoral authority prac- 
tically passed away because the occasion for its exercise no longer 
exists? This view is pressed by some. The primitive churches are 
fairly represented, they say, by our missionary churches just gathered 
out of heathenism. 

The membership had not the Scriptures; all Christian ideas were 
new; only the more fundamental doctrines were understood at all, 
and even these lay in their minds crude and: undigested; and 
between the membership and ministry an immense chasm yawned, in 


respect to intelligence, culture, and religious experience. Under such 
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circumstances the churches were like children under the tutelage of 
their spiritual teachers and fathers. But now the word of God is in 
the hands of the laity; the people have been trained in Christian 
ideas from their youth; in Christian knowledge, as well as in general 
culture, many a private member is not a whit behind his pastor, and 
in religious experience is perhaps his superior. The people have 
risen, and have become as capable of guiding themselves as is 
the pastor of guiding them; the churches follow the word of God 
spontaneously, and pastoral authority has ceased, since the need 
for its exercise has passed away. But this statement cannot be ad- 
mitted except'with such corrections and’ limitations as will render 
the objection nugatory. First, the premises are exaggerated. The. 
chasm between the trained missionary and the heathen convert does 
not fairly represent the superiority of the ministry over the mem- 
bership in the primitive churches. The primitive ministry was 
elected from the ranks of the people, and their relationship to the 
congregation was like that of the native ministry in our missionary 
churches. To meet the deficiency in culture and experience, especial 
spiritual gifts, charismata, were bestowed; but those gifts were not 
confined to the ministry, and hence could create no gulf of separation. 
Nor, on the other hand, does culture and learning in the member- 
ship render pastoral leadership less necessary. A church composed 
wholly of scientific and literary men, nay, a church of theologians, 
would need efficient oversight, not less than other churches. Nor is 
it possible for the congregation to stand upon the same plane with 
the ministry in that one respect which alone is involved in this dis- 
cussion. While the ministry obeys the injunction of Paul, “ Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, meditate upon these things, give thyself 
wholly to them,” and while other men devote themselves to secular 
pursuits and studies, the ministry must stand preéminent in Chris- 
tian knowledge. And furthermore, this objection would seem to over- 
state the present doctrinal attainments of the churches, and the 
spontaneity of their obedience to the written word. But its chief 
weight is derived from that wrong conception of authority which 
makes it involve the idea of coercion. Coercion is no necessary ele- 
ment of even civil government. Force finds no place till resistance 
is offered. The president of the United States wields as his sceptre 
the army and navy of the nation. Does it disparage the presidential 
prerogatives that presidents come in and go out in the silence of 
unbroken peace? This we freely admit: in proportion as the churches 
grow in knowledge and grace, they will conform themselves spon- 
taneously to that law which the pastor is set to administer; his 
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leadership will be recognized, and his government move on without 
friction; authority and obedience will kiss each other and walk on, 
hand in hand, noiselessly, like all the unresisted forces of nature. But 
while church organizations continue, an authoritative leadership will 
be necessary. In no other way can unity of aim and operation, and 
energy of administration be secured. The working of the Spirit and 
the growth of the churches in grace does not tend to do away with 
that ministerial agency which Christ ordained. Till the end of time 
the churches will need the headship of presidents, the official procla- 
mation of the law of Christ by men called of God, and the superin- 
tendence of overseers. But abrogate the pastoral functions, and the 
pastoral office waxes old and vanishes away. 

The failure to recognize the scriptural authority of pastors, gene- 
rates two great evils. The first of these is inefficiency in all spiritual 
enterprises. The work of the pastor is of such a kind that, from the 
nature of the case, without the codperation of the people success is 
impossible. Left unsupported he can only beat the air. He soon 
becomes weary of repeating futile efforts, and gives over resolute ex- 
ertion, or else turns to another field of labor. If in the place of 
sheer indifference, the pastor is met with strife and opposition, he 
becomes timid and irresolute in all his measures; he fears to strike 
out boldly, and trembles when he speaks lest opposition be awakened ; 
or else he is compelled to assume a position of antagonism toward 
his opponents. The gospel becomes a rod in his hand with which to 
smite his own brethren as if they were adversaries. The people, on 
the other hand, roused by no trumpet call which they recognize as 
demanding respect, sink down into inaction; without leadership, 
their exertions are desultory and isolated. The result is inefficiency 
and failure in spiritual service. 

As a general principal, a church will go no further in gracious 
attainments and spiritual enterprises than the pastor leads them. 
Able Christian leadership is the erying need of the churches, but this 
can never exist without a corresponding spirit of obedience to recog- 
nize that leadership. 

The same cause breeds abundant schisms in the churches. Let 
men count their pastor not as the minister of Christ set by the Holy 
Spirit to watch for their souls, but as a mere human teacher called 
and ejected by their votes, perhaps as a hireling engaged by the 
year, and they will see no more harm in opposing his administration, 
obstructing his plans, undermining his influence, and working for his 
removal, than in filibustering in a political caucus. On the other 
side his friends contend in favor of his administration, but that not 
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so much for Christ’s sake as in the spirit of partisans. Thus divisions 
arise. Anc¢ what more frequent or more pregnant evil threatens our 
Baptist churches? “Ask rent, sorrowing, and prostrated churches 
the cause of their decline and humiliation. They will tell you, rival 
opinions and measures, insubordination, schism. Ask our fathers in 
the ministry what has prostrated the denomination in some sections, 
and given their place to other denominations, and they will tell you 
want of unity, arising from individual assumption. Men thought 
more of their opinion than of the church of Christ. Ask the church 
historian the greatest bane of Baptist churches especially. He will 
tell you, abuse of independence, individualism, lack of union. Many 
cities, districts, and states, it is within the memory of some living, 
by the strife of the Baptists, have been surrendered to other sects.” 
Thus writes one of the ablest living leaders of the Baptist denomi- 
nation. There is no so prolific cause of this great evil which he de- 
plores, as factious opposition to pastoral leadership. This perennial 
fountain of evil would be largely dried up by the clear recognition of 
the pastor’s scriptural position and functions. 

The importance which the New Testament gives to the “ rule” of 
the pastor, accords with the experience of the churches. Permanent 
prosperity is found to depend not less, perhaps more, upon right 
administration than upon able preaching. That the pastor be elo- 
quent and mighty in the Scriptures, is exceedingly important, but to 
ensure lasting success, to these forces must be added the government 
of a pastor that “rules well.” 

This subject demands from pastors and churches alike more con- 
sideration than it has hitherto received. If a church be not prepared 
to receive a pastor to that position which Christ assigns him, let 
them not call him; nay, they have no right before God, to call a 
man to the pastorate and hold him in a false and abnormal posi- 
tion. Why ask for pastoral oversight, and then refuse to receive it? 
Why demand a successful campaign at the hands of their leader 
while refusing that codperation without which victory is impos- 
sible? The refusal of a church to accord to a pastor his due 
scriptural position ought to be counted a sufficient reason for 
sundering the pastoral relation; nay, it is already virtually sua- 
dered; a great gulf already divides pastor and people; his pastorate 
is not the pastorate which the New Testament sets forth. He 
must stand in a false and unnatural position, and work on as with a 
foot out of joint, or else seek another field of labor. 


Lyman B, TEFFT. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
































PREPARATION OF THE WORLD FOR THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


_ wisdom of God is strikingly manifested in the selection of 

the time at which Christ should appear upon the earth. To 
human reason it would seem appropriate that the advent of the 
Saviour should have taken place immediately after the fall of our 
first parents. Accordingly, some contend that if the religion of 
Christ be really so essential to the welfare of man as its advocates 
claim, then an all-wise and beneficent God would not have suffered 
the world to remain four thousand years without that religion. 
And in this way do they adduce an argument against the truth of 
Christianity. 

In reply we remark: 

1. That the gospel is entirely gratuitous. Man has no claim upon 
God for salvation. Hence there can be no just ground for complaint 
because of the delay of Christ’s coming. 

2. There was a revelation of grace before the advent of the Re- 
deemer. The forbidden fruit had scarcely been eaten before there 
was given the promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent. And, from the announcement of this first 
promise, until the appearance of the Messiah, the revelation of grace 
became more distinct. The whole of the Mosaic economy prefigured 


the gospel dispensation. Prophet after prophet arose, who foretold, 
(429) 
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with increasing clearness, the coming “reign of grace,” and who 
proclaimed pardon through a Saviour yet to be revealed. And thus, 
before Christ was manifested in the flesh, the blessings of his salva- 
tion were experienced. Faith at that time could as truly lay hold 
upon the sacrifice to be offered, as now it rests upon the sacrifice 
already accomplished. The faith of the Old Testament saints was 
not so intelligent, but it was as genuine as that of believers under 
the gospel dispensation. The humble, penitent, and believing soul 
could rejoice in the Saviour before he appeared on earth. 

3. A certain preparation of the world was necessary for the re- 
ception of the gospel. This preparation took place during the time 
which intervened between the fall of man and the advent of the 
Redeemer. 

One may reply to this that if God be omnipotent, we might have ex- 
pected him to bring about this necessary preparation miraculously, and 
not to have left the world in spiritual darkness for so long a time. 

But God governs the world in accordance with certain established 
laws. When the operation of these laws will produce a desired 
effect, the Creator does not exert supernatural power to accomplish 
_ the same end. He does not anticipate the ‘operation of his laws by 
working miracles. Now the preparation of the world for the advent 
of Christ could be accomplished by the unimpeded operation of natural 
laws. Hence these laws were left to produce their legitimate results. 

The preparation of the world necessary to the favorable reception 
of the gospel was threefold. 

First. Moral, because man must be brought to realize his moral 
depravity and weakness before he will accept a Saviour. This sense 
of moral weakness could not be induced until man had by experience 
discovered the insufficiency of all human means of salvation. It 
took the race four thousand years to learn this lesson. 

Secondly. Intellectual, because it was necessary that the human 
mind should be so highly cultivated that it would be able to appre- 
ciate and give testimony concerning spiritual truths, and be compe- 
” tent so to perfect language as to make it a proper medium for the 
transmission of those truths. 

Thirdly. Political, in order that such public and social relations 
should exist among men as would favor the proclamation and spread 
of the gospel. ; 

It is the design of this paper to show that this threefold preparation 
for the introduction of Christianity had taken place when Christ came. 

The history of our race up to the time of our Saviour’s appear- 
ance on earth, furnishes the most conclusive proof of the declaration 
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that “ By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight.” Until the beginning of the gospel dispensation there had 
been a gradual decline in morals throughout the world, and this took 
place notwithstanding every human effort to restrain the evil tenden- 
cies of our race. The torrent of wickedness rushed on, sweeping 
every obstacle before it. Strict laws were established, and severe 
penalties were enforced, but all to no purpose. The lawmakers 
themselves became more corrupt, if possible, than those for whom the 
laws were framed. Vice and immorality defied the civil arm. 
Every form of government was resorted to in order to render men 
more virtuous. Power was lodged in the hands of the few, and 
then of the many. Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were at 
different times established, but wickedness flourished under every 
form of government, and the decline in morals still continued. 

Nor could intellectual excellence prove a sufficient barrier to the 
sinful propensities of man. The human mind has, perhaps, never 
attained a higher degree of culture than it enjoyed at the time of the 
opening of the Christian era. In that age there flourished men 
whose works are still regarded as models of excellence. 

Modern genius has found it difficult to improve upon these produc- 
tions. While we deplore the errors of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
others of their class, we cannot but admire the strength and culture 
of their minds. For the last eighteen centuries almost every work on 
rhetoric or logic has been, to some extent, a reproduction of what 
Aristotle has already written upon these topics. Even now the sub- 
jects of study in our institutions of learning are, in a large degree, 
inherited from the wisdom of heathen sages. And yet, with all this 
refinement of intellect, the wise men of old were unable to elevate 
the race in the scale of virtue. Their intellectual restraints and 
their moral codes were swept away by the surging passions of de- 
generate man. , 

It is asserted by some that the beautiful and the good in man, are 
either identical or, at any rate, are very closely allied. But previous 
to Christ’s advent the more exalted became man’s ideas of the beau- 
tiful, the lower were his conceptions of the good. The zsthetic arts 
have never reached so high a degree of excellence as they did eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, and yet the world has never been so de- 
graded, morally, as it was at that time. The discoveries made in the 
recent excavations in Pompeii serve to confirm this fact. Art vied 
with nature herself. The works of the sculptor and painter were as 
perfect as human hand could make them. Marble assumed human 
form, and seemed to need only the breath of life to make the man 
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complete. Upon the canvass nature was so faithfully portrayed as 
almost to deceive the most scrutinizing abserver. Modern architec- 
ture is vastly inferior to the ancient. The poets and orators of the 
present age find their models in such men as Homer and Demosthenes. 

And yet with all this appreciation and cultivation of the beautiful, 
man became less and less attached to the good. “Religion degen- 
erated into the arts. All the immortal powers of man were thrown 
upon the production of a work of the imagination. The artist who 
had achieved a beautiful statue was almost worshipped; the poet who 
had produced a noble poem was the prophet of the nation; the man 
who gave the richest strains of melody was half divine. This was 
their inspiration. The arts became religion, and religion ended in the 
arts. Hence, necessarily, sensuality became religious, because all 
feelings produced by these arts, chiefly the voluptuous ones, were 
authorized by religion. There is a peculiar danger in refinement of 
sensuous enjoyments. Coarse pleasures disgust, and pass for what 
they are; but who does not know that the real danger and triumph 
of voluptuousness are when it approaches the soul veiled under the 
drapery of elegance. The cultivated ancients fancied themselves 
above the gross multitude: but their sensuality, disguised even from 
themselves, was sensuality,—ay, and at times even, in certain festi- 
vals, broke out into gross and unmistakable licentiousness.”’ Thus 
has the history of the world shown that neither human law nor 
superior mental or zsthetic culture could restore man to his original 
purity, or even restrain him from increased iniquity. 

But again. At the time of Christ’s advent the insufficiency of the 
then existing systems of religion, to meet the wants of our moral na- 
ture, had been fully demonstrated. And first, with regard to Juda- 
ism. The Jewish religion at best was only preparatory to the Chris- 
tian religion. And then there was a sad degeneracy among those 
who bore the name of Jews. While a few of them had a spiritual 
realization of the promises made and favors granted them, yet the 
majority of the nation had become extremely wicked. One class of 
them was composed of hypocritical formalists. They “taught for 
doctrines the commandments of men.” They were “like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” Others of them were 
infidels with regard to certain doctrines upon which their professed 
religion was in part based, namely, the doctrines of the resurrection 
of the body and of the immortality of the soul. Still another party 


1 F, W. Robertson, First Advent Sermon. 
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among them had fallen into gross immorality and superstition, and 
had virtually forsaken their old religion. 

At this time also the religion of the heathen had lost its power. 
Men were almost universally dissatisfied with it. Instead of pro- 
moting virtue, it extended and strengthened the sway of vice. 
Wickedness increased in the same ratio at which devotion to the 
heathen deities was intensified. The old pagan religion required 
painful sacrifices, but it could not satisfy the cravings of the soul. 
The more intelligent of the heathen had forsaken the religion of their 
fathers, while the more ignorant clung to their gods, simply because 
they knew of no better object of worship. The human heart, all over 
the world, in conscious loneliness, weakness, and disappointment, was 
crying out for something nobler and better than anything it had yet 
attained. Men resorted to soothsayers and magicians, and often fell 
into a worse superstition than that which they had given up. Thus 
“the world by wisdom knew not God.” 

Had the Saviour made his appearance immediately after the fall, 
men might say that the human race did not have an opportunity to 
restore itself, or it would have done so. Thus the spirit of self- 
righteousness even now widespread would have been still more ex- 
tended. But for four thousand years man was left to himself, and 
each succeeding cycle found him more vile and more helpless. And 
so at the time of Christ’s advent, there was universally felt the need 
of just such a religion as he came to establish. The Athenians had 
erected an altar “To the unknown God.” Cornelius, Sergius Paulus, 
and many others had realized their need of the gospel, and as soon as 
it was made known they accepted it with gladness. 

But further. The Jews facilitated the reception of the gospel in a 
way different from that mentioned above. To them were committed 
the oracles of God. Though the Jews were greatly corrupted, yet 
ouly among them were the knowledge and worship of the true God 
retained. To this people were given the promises of a coming Re- 
deemer. These promises they had closely studied and while, as a 
nation, they did not understand the true character and mission of 
Christ, yet they properly supposed that the time for his appearance 
was at hand. And so at the period of the divine incarnation we find 
among the Jews a general expectation of “the hope of Israel, the 
Saviour thereof in:time of trouble.” The Jews communicated their 
knowledge to the heathen among whom they were scattered. Thus 
were the foundations of heathenism shaken by the hope, awakened in 
the minds of its adherents, of a dispensation soon to be revealed which 
should infinitely surpass all systems of religion existing at that time. 
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We now pass to consider the mental preparation necessary for the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The superior intellectual culture which existed at the time of 
Christ’s advent greatly favored the reception and progress of Christi- 
anity. This operated in several ways. 

It prepared the mind to appreciate the spiritual truths of the gos- 
pel. We use the word spiritual here as opposed to physical, and 
without any reference to the holy and divine nature of gospel truths. 
Natural philosophy deals in physical facts and mental philosophy in 
spiritual truths. A child may understand a principle in natural 
philosophy because it appeals to his physical senses. But his mind 
must be trained and cultivated before he can understand the princi- 
ples of mental philosophy. In like manner it was necessary that the 
mind of man should be so cultivated as to be able to understand the 
spiritual truths of the gospel. In the earlier history of the race the 
human mind may be said to have been in its infancy. It was affected 
chiefly by external and visible objects. Types and symbols were used 
to impress it with truth. But there was progress in the mental de- 


velopment of man up to the coming of Christ. At that time the» 


human mind had been subjected to the most refined cultivation. And 
thus when the gospel was made known, men readily understood its 
spiritual truths. 

And again, this high state of mental culture fitted those who first 
heard the gospel to give reliable testimony concerning it to succeeding 
generations. If, in the beginning, the gospel had been preached exclu- 
sively to a rude and barbarous people, men would attribute their testi- 
mony concerning the wonders of God’s grace to superstition. But the 
evidence of the truth of Christianity is strengthened by the fact that it 
comes to us from men fully able both to judge and to testify correctly. 

And yet further. It was necessary to have a suitable language 
for the faithful transmission of gospel truth to coming generations. 
Such a language the cultivation of the age in which Christ came, pro- 
duced. The Greek language, which was then in general use, was 
admirably adapted to convey without ambiguity the ideas of the 
sacred writers. No other tongue which has ever existed could have 
answered this purpose so well. Its capacity for conveying spiritual 
thoughts is marvellous. This is evident from the fact that the Apostle 
Paul in his writings but very rarely changes any of the original 
terms of the language or introduces new expressions. He who is 
familiar with the classic Greek authors will find little or no difficulty 
in reading the Greek of the New Testament. 

We next proceed to speak of the political condition of the world at 
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the time Christ came. There existed at that time such public and 
social relations among men as favored the proclamation and spread 
of the gospel. 

The Roman empire was then in the zenith of its glory. From the 
extent of its conquests and the number of its subject nations, it 
proudly claimed the title of a universal empire. Its sway extended 
from the Rhine and Danube on the North, in Europe, to the Eu- 
phrates and Syrian deserts on the East, in Asia, and from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the West, to the desert of Arabia and Africa on the 
South. It was three thousand miles long, and two thousand miles 
broad, and covered an area of six hundred thousand square leagues. 
It contained a population numbering from eighty-five millions to one 
hundred and twenty millions of souls. 

This vast empire facilitated and stimulated national and social 
intercourse among her subjects. As men become better acquainted 
with one another, their mutual knowledge and their liberality of 
sentiment increase. Roman power destroyed national distinctions 
among the conquered countries, and united them under one grand 
central government. There was, so to speak, an annealing of the 
nations. - Men from all parts of this immense nation were brought 
together on terms of familiar intercourse. One might pass without 
hindrance, on business or pleasure, from one country to another, 
throughout the empire. Before the Roman eagle had extended its 
conquests so widely, the country lying upon the boarders of the 
Mediterranean was divided into several small and hostile provinces. 
To pass from one to the other of these was to risk life. Had this 
state of affairs continued, it would have been extremely difficult, if 
indeed possible, to preach the gospel in these provinces. Until quite 
recently, China has shut herself out from the world, and no mission- 
ary was allowed to enter her territory. If every country and pro- 
vince in the world had been thus exclusive, the conquests of the 
gospel would even now be very limited. 

A Roman citizen was secure in any part of the empire in which he 
might choose to journey. The whole of the power of Rome was 
pledged for his protection. As a jealous father guards the safety of his ' 
children, so Rome protected the interests of her citizens. Thus the 
apostle Paul, after his arrest at Jerusaiem, escaped scourging by assert- 
ing his Roman citizenship (Acts xxii. 24-26), and when despairing of 
justice from Festus at Cesarea, or from the Jews at Jerusalem, claims 
his right, as a Roman citizen, by appealing to Cesar (Acts xxv. 10). 

Roman energy had also greatly increased the convenience of 
travel. Gigantic highways extended over the kingdom. Thirty-one 
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splendid roads, centering at the Forum, passed through Italy and 
the Provinces, and terminated on the frontiers of the empire. Count- 
less bridges spanned her streams, while her magnificent harbors 
afforded shelter to every tempest-tossed mariner. Thus, when Christ 
came, the whole of the then known world was thrown open to his 
ministers, and they “ went everywhere, preaching the word.” 

Again, a certain degree of religious toleration was sanctioned by 
the Roman government. Through political reasons, each country 
was allowed to retain its own chosen form of worship. 

“The religions of the various nations were regarded by the peo- 
ple as equally true, by the philosophers as equally false, and by the 
magistrates as equally useful.”' Thus Christianity secured favora- 
ble consideration from the people, and escaped persecution from the 
government. True, there was a law forbidding any new and illicit 
religion (religio nova et wUlicita). But this law was of but little power, 
and the efforts of the authorities to enforce it were occasional and 
feeble. When Christianity was first introduced, it was regarded by 
those outside the Jewish nation as a phase of Judaism, and conse- 
quently it met no opposition, except among the Jews. And thus, 
before general persecution arose, the gospel of Christ had triumphed 
largely amongmen. Still further; when Christ came, there was peace 
throughout the Roman empire. The pages of Roman history preceding 
that time had been almost invariably stained with blood. The progress 
of Roman power was marked by human gore. But now the onward 
march of empire ceases for awhile, and peace smiles upon the earth. 

The marshalling of armies, the equipping of fleets, the rumors of 
new conquest or of unexpected defeat, and the return of wearied and 
victorious legions bringing rich spoil and numerous captives, were for 
years of common occurrence in the imperial city. But at this time 
the doors of the temple of Janus were closed, after being open for 
more than two hundred years. The “ Pacific Age” had dawned 
upon the world. The angry strife of nations was lulled. The god 
of war paused in his bloody work to welcome the “Prince of Peace.” 


“ No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
And if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by.” ? 


1 Gibbon, Vol. I. 2 Milton, Hymn on Christ’s Nativity. 
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A time of warfare is peculiarly unpropitious to the dispassionate 
consideration of important subjects. At such a season the mind is 
perplexed and bewildered, and is more frequently controlled by blind 
impulse than by unbiased judgment. But when Christ came, men 
were prepared, through the gentle influence of peace, to listen with 
undisturbed attention to “ the glorious gospel of the Son of God.” 

We remark, finally, that there was one language, the Greek, in 
familiar use over the empire. The apostles and early Christians were 
not delayed in proclaiming the “ glad tidings” by the necessity of 
translating from one language into another. T..us the gospel spread 
rapidly. Those who heard its doctrines could easily communicate 
them to others. For instance, the Jews, who were scattered over the 
known world, went up regularly to their feasts at Jerusalem. Here 
many of them heard the gospel and became Christians. These, re- 
turning to their respective countries, told what they had seen and 
heard. Moreover, wherever there were Jews there were synagogues, 
In these synagogues the apostles, speaking the common language, 
were permitted to preach. In this way they gained access to people 
whom they would not probably have otherwise reached. Thus we 
find the rulers of the synagogue at Antioch saying to Paul and Bar- 
nabas, “ Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation to 
the people, say on.” 

Thus was the way of the Lord prepared; and accordingly, ‘When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that are under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 


Wa. Harrison WILLIAMS. 
CHARLEsTON, S. C. 
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THE “LIVELY EXPERIMENT.” 


A’ the head of Narragansett bay, in 1686, a handful of exiles laid 

the foundation of a commonwealth upon a somewhat novel 
principle. It was severely tested. But so satisfied were they with 
its justice and its expediency, that after a quarter of a century, upon 
the accession of Charles II to the throne of Great Britain in 1663, 
they obtained a confirmation of the policy of their small but free re- 
public. They said they desired 


That they might be permitted to hold forth a lively experiment that 
a most flourishing civil state may stand, and best be maintained, and that 
among our English subjects, with a full liberty in religious concernment ; 
and that true piety, rightly grounded upon gospel principles, will give 
the best and greatest security to sovereignty, and will lay in the hearts 
of men the strongest obligation to true loyalty. 


As a colony, Rhode Island fought her great battle alone for al- 
most half a century. In 1682, only a few months before the death of 
Roger Williams, Pennsylvania was founded upon the Rhode Island 
platform, William Penn adopting and carrying out Roger Williams’ 
views of religious freedom. ‘The Jerseys” came into official being 
about the same time, and (with the exception of a law against the 
Catholics, which was practically a dead letter) substantially upon the 
liberal principles of Williams and Penn. 
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. We group Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey in a class, 
as original “soul-liberty” governments, of which Rhode Island may 
stand as the head or representative. 

The article, ‘New England Ecclesiastical Legislation,” in the first 
number of this QUARTERLY, shows the degrees of religious tyranny 
which once prevailed in some of the early colonies. For many years, 
under various modifications, the people of all the towns of Massa- 
chusetts (which then included Maine) and of Connecticut, were liable, 
by laws generally enforced, to aid in building houses of worship and 
supporting ministers of the Congregational order, unless they resorted 
to troublesome and humiliating measures to procure exemption. The 
exaction prevailed to a limited extent in New Hampshire, and for a 
short time only in Vermont. By degrees, those evils were ame- 
liorated, and within the present century have been almost if not 
wholly eradicated. 

It is not so generally known that three different orders of rulers of 
New York were “taken with the error” of attempting to foster three 
different sects. In 1657, under the sway of Holland, certain ecclesi- 
astical personages, known as Joh. Megapolensis and Samuel Drisius 
did, by writing, convey to the Dutch Reformed Classis of Amsterdam 
this piece of news respecting Flushing: 


Last year a fomentor of error came there. He was a cobbler from 
Rhode Island, and stated that he was commissioned by Christ. He be- 
gan to preach at Flushing, and then went with the people into the river 
and dipped them. This being known here, the Fiscaal proceeded thither 
and brought him along. He was banished the province. 


William Hallett, the sheriff, implicated with him, was removed 
from office, and sentenced to pay a fine of £50, or be banished. The 
“fomentor” was also heavily fined; but having a family and nothing 
to pay with, notwithstanding he was a cobbler as well as a dipper, 
the Dutch dignitaries wisely, if not kindly, remitted that part of his 
sentence. The name of the bold intruder was William Wickenden. 
He was one of the original proprietors of Providence, was for a time 
co-pastor of the First Baptist Church in that city, and died at Society 
Hill in 1669, At a subsequent period the Catholics were the ruling 
power in New York. After them, the Church of England lorded it 
over the people in religious matters. In 1709,’ the venerable Valen- 
tine Wightman, from Groton, Connecticut, organized a Baptist society 
in New York city, but it was scattered, he being imprisoned for three 


1 See address of the late David T. Valentine, Esq., of New York city, in Recorder and 
Register of Feb. 20, 1855. ° 
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or four months. He was first refused a “license,” and then was pun- 
ished for preaching without a license, excepting his commission from 
the great Head of the Church. In 1715, Baptists, as such, seem 
to have been, in some way, first “authorized” in that intensely 
pedobaptist city. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, we place in a class as 
formerly soul-oppressing governments. In all respects Massachusetts 
is their fittest exponent. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for the people of our day and nation 
to realize the intense earnestness of those actuated by such opposing 
principles. In New England, on the one hand, were hardy, death- 
despising, God-fearing men, who sought to plant. Christianity in the 
very soil of this new land, and held it to be the duty of every man to 
belong to their particular church, or suffer certain penalties. Rev. 
John Cotton, one of their master minds wrote, in 1651: 


You think to compel men in matters of worship, is to make them sin. 
If the worship be lawful in itself, the magistrate compelling him to come 
to it, compelleth him not to sin, but the sin is in his will that needs ta 
be compelled to a Christian duty. If it do make men hypocrites, yet 
better be hypocrites than profane persons. Hypocrites give God part of 
his due, the outward man; but the profane person giveth God neither 
outward nor inner man. 


So late as 1813, Dr. Dwight, of Connecticut, claimed that “we 
should call the system [then dominant in that state] for its support, 
the Legal Establishment of the Worship of God.” The opposite view 
of the means to the end, held by men quite as pious and determined, 
is indicated by the quotation at the beginning of this article. 

To illustrate the spirit of the times of which we write, and to in- 
crease our gratitude for the happy result of the conflict, it may be 
well to reproduce some further evidences of the difficulties overcome, 
and the indignities endured by the pioneer advocates for the legal 
security of equality of religious orders. 

The opponents of Mr. Williams characterized him as a wilful dis- 
turber of the peace, of a sour and unlovely disposition, and attempted 
to injure him asa man. Yet they confessed that “many of the peo- 
ple were much taken with the apprehension of his godliness.” It is 
now quite evident that his opinions caused their dislike of his person. 
Finding it easier to banish than to si:ence him, or to answer his rea- 
soning, they prepared to send him to England. But he fled alone, in 
mid-winter, into a wilderness. One might suppose his enemies would 
have cried “ good riddance,” and sought to forget both him and the 
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equally “stubborn” people who crystallized about him, and would 
leave them to hold their lands and their opinions in peace. But it 
was not so. With an abundance of wild land of their own, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, on either side, harassed little Rhode Island 
about their boundaries; and her internal family troubles were by 
them fomented and magnified. The serenity and forbearance of 
Williams, the security and support against the wiles of their savage 
foes, which he was able to extend to his causeless enemies, and his 
various public, self-forgetting services, until he fell asleep at the patri- 
archal age of eighty-four years, testify to his integrity as a noble 
Christian statesman and philanthropist, and bear witness with con- 
stantly increasing power against his assailants. 

Perhaps the most influential man of his day in New England, was 
the voluminous writer and learned preacher, Cotton Mather. Yet he 
likened the coming of Williams into Massachusetts to the advent of 
the devil. In 1713 he published his “ Magnalia Christi Americana,” 
in which he alluded to “ what little government they had in that fag- 
end of the world,” Rhode Island, which he more particularly described 
as follows: 


It has been a colluvies [sink] of Antinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, 
Antisabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, everything in 
the world but Roman Catholics and real Christians (though of the latter, 
I hope, there have been more than of the former among them); so that, 
if a man had lost his religion, he might find it at this general muster of 
opinionists. 


He goes on to describe it as the Gerizim of New England, the 
common receptacle of the convicts of Jerusalem and the outcasts of 


the land. Rhode Island proper (on which is Newport), he says, ‘is, 
indeed, for the fertility of its soil, the temperateness of its air, etc., 


‘the best garden of all the colonies; and were it free from serpents, I 


would call it the paradise of New England.” But he finally applies 
to it the old proverb, Bona terra, mala gens, a good land, but a bad 
people.’ [See Book VIII, page 20; Vol. II, page 420.] 

Other authorities quoted by Benedict in his General History of the 
Baptists, 1813, show that Rhode Island was stigmatized by hostile 
letter writers, preachers, and historians, as composed of “the scum 


1 That Dr. Mather was not so bad aman as he there wrote himself down, but, five years 
after issuing that book, had a kindlier feeling at least towards the Baptists, is evident from 
this proof that he had some faith in them as well as in witches; in 1718, he preached the 
ordination sermon of the estimable Elisha Callender, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston,—a man who held to the leading principles which made Rhode Island so obnoxious 


to many. 
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and runaways of other colonies, which in time would bring a heavy 
burden on the land; as so sunk in barbarity that they could speak 
neither good English nor good sense; as despisers of God’s worship, 
without order or goverment,” etc. 

Only a century and a half have passed since Christ was magnified 
in America in that peculiar manner. It must be confessed that the 
compliments thus showered upon Rhode Island were not especially 
inviting inducements to immigrants looking for eligible locations. 
Those advertisements could not be censured on the ground of being 
too rose-colored. Few godly people anywhere,—least of all in Massa- 
chusetts,—would have been led to send their wards or children to 
Rhode Island to receive their moral or intellectual training. It could 
hardly have been safe to leave saw-mills out of doors over nights, 
provided the judgments of those very critical opponents were received 
without reservation. 

Notwithstanding these and divers other unfavorable certificates to the 
world, ‘‘ the Rhode Island and Providence Plantations” retained their 
position on the current maps. Many very good “ folks,” and some not 
so good, continued to settle among them. Their peculiar, many-minded, 
obdurate opinionists could mostly be found at home, industriously en- 
gaged in the legal-pursuits of the age, and at the same time “arguing” 
stoutly about “ Bible doctrines” and “human rights.” While their 
outside friends kept only one Sabbath, some in Newport, Westerly, 
and Hopkinton, kept two, quite as properly. Many of the first 
settlers, having been spoiled of their goods by oppressors, were con- 
fessedly poor, and others were unlearned in the classics, from lack 
of opportunity ; yet, as soon as practicable, they proceeded, against 
secret and open antagonists, to found “ Rhode Island College,” upon 
more liberal principles than in any then America. Educated Rhode 
Islanders, immigrants and native-born, adorn her history. Their 
Baptists sent out preachers, and raised up churches, in half of 
the British American colonies, thus literally returning good for evil, 
by establishing their benign principles even among their calumnia- 
tors. When the rule of Great. Britain became unbearable, Rhode 
Island was among the most united of the colonies in declaring for 
independence; she suffered great losses, without pecuniary compen- 
sation ;* and was most indefatigable in securing as the common pos- 
session of the whole nation the same religious and personal freedom 


1 From 1774 to 1782, the population of Rhode Island decreased 7,360. Newport and the 
mainland near it did not recover their losses from British ravages and occupation for twenty 
years. Connecticut received the Western Reserve by way of compensation for her losses, but 
we know of no similar payment of damages to her sister state. 
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she had so long struggled to enjoy for herself. It is not apparent 
that Rhode Island has ever been financially a “ burden on the land.” 
In our colonial and national contests, she always contributed her full 
share of officers and of privates, by sea and by land, and of munitions 
and money. The introduction of cotton manufactures at Pawtucket, 
about 1790, has been no damage to our independence as a people. In 
short, it may confidently be submitted that the people of that state 
have ever exhibited a decided character for thinking, and for taking 
care of themselves.’ 

With a true mother’s fondness, and a loving father’s firmness, 
Rhode Island maintained her grand cardinal principle against all 
abuse, all snares, all arguments, all threats, all ridicule, all misrepre- 
sentation, and that, too, without neglect of her temporal interests. 


At the opening of the present century, we present a view of “the 
situation,” and of the still somewhat undecided question involved in 
the “ lively experiment.” 

In his abridged Geography of 1804, page 145, the distinguished 
Dr. Jedidiah Morse, of Charlestown, Mass., described the religion of 
his state as “‘ established, by their candles constitution, on a most 
liberal and tolerant plan. All persons, of whatever religious profes- 
sion or sentiments, may worship God agreeably to the dictates of 
their own conscience, unmolested, provided they do not disturb the 
peace.” Excellent words those, excepting three, “ established,” “ lib- 
eral,” and “tolerant,” words which have no proper place in a frame 
of civil law when referring to religion. Respecting the same state, 
however, patient Noah Webster, in part second, page 117, of his 
Elements of Useful Knowledge (1806) said, a little more definitely, 
“ All denominations are protected by law, and the establishment of 
any one in particular is forbid by. the Constitution ; but it is the duty 
of the Legislature to require the people to make provision for the insti- 
tution of public worship.” Congregational churches had very gener- 
ally been “established” by law. It only required a majority of the 
legal votes of towns or townships to lay taxes to build meeting- 
houses and support ministers. Where they had the majority, those 
opposed to that principle would not lay such burdens upon unwilling 
shoulders ; but history shows that the Congregationalists did in many 


1In the United States Senate, several years since, various propositions had been made, with 
more or less earnestness, for forming new unions, “Southern,” “ Western,” “ Northern,” 
“Central,” etc. Nothing daunted, one of the Rhode Island members gave it as his opinion that 
there was a conspiracy for one staie after another to drop off, until his great little state 
should be left alone to pay the debts and “run” the whole machinery of the general 
government. 
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cases. The evil of an established church was concealed in that law 
which required “‘ the people to make provision for the institution of 
public worship,” and in the judicial decisions founded upon it. 

Dr. Morse was exceedingly pleased with Connecticut. As he 
painted it (page 158), “The whole state resembles a well-cultivated 
garden, which, with that degree of industry that is necessary to hap- 
piness, produces the necessaries and conveniences of life in great 
plenty.” Its religion was such as was “ happily adapted to a republi- 
can government. As to the mode of exercising church government 
and discipline, it might not improperly be called a republican reli- 
gion.” He developed the idea of independent yet consociated 
churches, and thus concluded : 


All religions that are consistent with the peace of society are tolerated 
in Connecticut, and a spirit of liberality and catholicism is increasing. 
There are very few religious sects in this state. The bulk of the people 
are Congregationalists. Besides these, there are Episcopalians and 
Baptists. 


I would not detract from any proper praise of the staid old com- 
monwealth, which, since 1639, at Guilford, has sheltered so many 
generations of my maternal ancestors. Yet I can but reflect that 
her laws never protected as a right, but had merely or partially 
“tolerated” as a favor, the religious freedom of persons like my 
paternal ancestors in Rhode Island. During many long years, anti- 
Congregational tax-payers in Connecticut were required to build 
meeting-houses they did not frequent, and to support preachers 
whose labors they did not desire to share, or else submit to partial 
processes and indignities more galling then the taxes. That could 
hardly have been “ happily adapted to a republican form of govern- 
ment.” It was not a “republican religion.” But it was true that a 
better spirit was increasing, and it ere long swept away the last ves- 
tige of the domination of any one of the tribes of Israel. 

Considering that Rhode Island lies between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, it is singular that Dr. Morse did not seem to regard 
it in as comfortable a frame of mind. On page 148 of his Geography 
he said, “Its unlimited liberty in religion is one principal cause 
why there is such a variety of religious sects in Rhode Island.” 
And again : 


So little has the civil authority to do with religion here, that no con- 
tract between a minister and a society (unless incorporated for the pur- 
pose) is of any [legal] force. It is probably for these reasons that so 
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many different sects have been found here; and that the Sabbath and 
all religious institutions have been more neglected in this than in any 
other of the New England states. 


Webster, also, (page 121), said, “Contracts with a clergyman 
are not binding in law, unless in a society incorporated for the 
purpose.” 

The concern of Doctors Morse and Webster for the clergymen of 
Rhode Island probably arose from their interpretation of an act of 
1716, which provided “That what maintenance or salary may 
be thought necessary by any church, congregation, or society of peo- 
ple now inhabiting, or that hereafter may or shall inhabit within the 
same [colony] for the support of their respective minister or ministers, 
shall be raised by free contribution, and in no otherwise.” 

Dr. Benedict states that about the time of the passage of that law, 
the people believed a party was engaged in a scheme to introduce 
into Rhode Island the compulsory plan of supporting ministers which 
prevailed in the adjacent colonies. The attempt was met by that flat 
veto which we suppose remains in effect to this day. As to the act 
itself, Benedict said, nearly a century after its passage: 


It has been thought by many, in later times, that it rendered invalid 
all contracts between a minister and people for his support; but ZI can 
not find that it was ever so construed. . . . If a minister here were in his 
own name to attempt to recover his salary in a legal way, it is not 
certain how he would succeed; the case, I believe, has never been tried 
by any; it surely never was among the Baptists, and it is hoped it 
never will be; for the preacher who is reduced to the necessity of suing 
his people, had better dig for his bread, or else decamp to some place 
where they will be more punctual. 


It is safe to “ guess” that Aunt Rhoda’s children gave what they 
agreed to give their spiritual leaders, quite as readily as they of the 
Bay State and elsewhere, who often paid “at the tail of an execu- 
tion” what they never agreed to pay. When people, out of good 
will, promise a sum, it is reasonable to suppose that they will meet it 
as a debt of honor, a duty and a pleasure, better than a tax or fine 
imposed by some disputed, disrelished power. As state churches 
have made many hypocrites and infidels, but no Christians, so volun- 
tary debts are generally more fairly met than those which will be 
avoided, when possible, on account of their felt or supposed injustice. 

About 1810, Dr. Noah Worcester, of Salem, in his controversy on 
baptism with Dr. Thomas Baldwin, of Boston, paid his respects to 
Rhode Island in these cheerful words: 
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Was not Rhode Island originally settled on anti-pedobaptist princi- 
ples?! Have not those principles there been left to their free and un- 
controlled operation and influence? To these interrogatories there can 
be but one answer. If, then, the principles of anti-pedobaptism were 
true and scriptural, might we not look to Rhode Island for a more gen- 
eral prewalence of divine knowledge, a more general and sacred observ- 
ance of divine institutions, more pure and flourishing churches, and more 
of the spirit of primitive Christianity, than is to be expected in almost 
any other part of the globe? But what is the actual result of this experi- 
ment? Alas! let the forsaken, decayed houses of God; let the profaned 
and unacknowledged day of the Lord ; let the unread and even exiled ora- 
cles of divine truth; let the neglected and despised ordinances of 
religion ; let the dear children and youth, growing up ia the most deplor- 
able ignorance of God, his word, and institutions; let the few friends of 
Zion, weeping in secret places over her desert, her affecting and wide- 
spread desert around them; let the deeply-impressed missionaries, who, 
in obedience to the most urgent calls, have been sent by pedobaptist 
societies into different parts of the state, be allowed to testify! Jf there 
be religion there, is it not almost wholly confined to those places in which 
pedobaptist churches are established, and a pedobaptist influence has 
effect? Witness the late revival ! 


After quoting the above extraordinary chapter of the Lamentations 
of Worcester, Dr. Benedict endeavored to soothe him by pointing, in 
Rhode Island, to thirty-six Baptist churches, embracing five thousand 
believing members, of whom about one fifth had been baptized within 
four or five years, holding thirty good meeting-houses, with others 


1 The Head of the Christian church said, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” Soul-liberty 
is therefore a Baptist because it is a Bible principle, at all times and places. At this day, it 
might seem cruel to insist upon Dr. Worcester’s classification of it as an “ anti-pedobaptist 
principle.” It was indeed the peculiar novelty in the settlement of Rhode Island. But Wil- 
liams and his companions had not then been baptized, although the events occurring, with 
their Scripture readings and meditations, were fast bringing many of them to the reception of 
Baptist views of the performance and of the subjects of baptism. The colony was first founded, 
then the church. It may be said that Rhode Island was founded by Baptists, but not asa 
Baptist colony, for its records during two centuries and over fail to show any sectarian con- 
trol, With Williams were associated (vide Mather’s racy record) men differing from him in 
religion, and men of no religion, but all were well agreed to ‘‘ do as they would be done by,” 
in matters of conscience. Even members of the denominations which had driven some of 
them away from their homes, were allowed to plant and to nourish churches in Rhode Island, 
and were neither taxed, fined, whipped, imprisoned, or banished for exercising their choice. 
Rhode Island is a civil, not an ecclesiastical government, and is not concerned with theologi- 
cal questions officially. Pedobaptists as well as Baptists have filled all positions of honor and 
emolument, from Governor downward. If conceding equal liberty to all in matters of reli- 
gion is an “ anti-pedobaptist principle,” so much the worse for pedobaptism. We think men 
may be faulty as to baptism, yet hold correct views of human accountability. No denomi- 
nation is wholly wrong, and in the light of eternity it will probably appear that in this im- 
perfect state none were wholly right. Temperance is a Christian principle, yet idolators and 


infidels may embrace it also. Every principle must be considered independently in most of 
its aspects. 
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not so good, and having forty places where the pure gospel was 
preached; also to eighteen societies of Friends, with eleven hundred 
members; to eleven Congregational churches with a thousand mem- 
bers; and to several Methodist and Episcopalian organizations ; and 
concluded with this exhaustive and satisfactory summary: 


It thus appears that, in the thirty-one towns of Rhode Island, there are 
about ninety religious societies in which public worship is constantly 
maintained; and to these societies appertain at least seventy houses of 
worship which are neither “decayed” nor ‘forsaken.’ These societies 
all maintain the ordinances of religion according to their different views. 
The oracles of truth they have neither “exiled’’ nor incorporated into 
their civil code; and their Bible Society, lately established, can furnish 
with the Word of life all who have need. As for those children for 
whom the compassionate Doctor shows so much regard, we will only say, 
they can teach divines of Massachusetts better divinity than to fatten on 
the spoils of dissenters, and more civility than to defame their fellow-men 
of whose affairs they are ignorant. 


That which seemed the most just in Worcester’s indictment, is the 
fact that Rhode Island had a larger proportion of seventh-day keepers 
than any other state, although New York now has a larger number. 
But any well-informed, candid person must admit that they who con- 
scientiously hold to the seventh, instead of the first day of the week 
for public worship, are mostly men of piety, and worthy citizens. 
Those among them who disregard the latter day, do it not in a wilful 
or wanton mood, as do thousands and millions of birth-right pedo- 
baptists, who profess to keep it, yet notoriously violate and profane it 
in letter and in spirit. In his reply to Dr. Worcester on this point, 
Dr. Baldwin forcibly remarked: 


Were any pious Baptist from Rhode Island to visit the metropolis of 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ the head-quarters of good principles,” would he not be 
led from your observations to suppose that no person would be seen in 
the streets on Lord’s day, unless going to or returning from church or 
meeting? . . . But should he be informed that more horses and carriages 
of every kind were let to visitors and other parties of pleasure on that 
day than on any other in the week, what would be his astonishment ! 
What would he think of the “influence of pedobaptist principles?” 
Would he not suppose there were some beside the ancient Pharisees 
who could strain at a gnat and swallow a camel? 


And to this day, Providence compares most advantageously 


with Boston as to Sabbath quiet and other questions of morality 
and religion. 
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We cite one more noted champion of the taxing policy, in opposi- 
tion to the free Rhode Island system of spreading the gospel,— Timothy 
Dwight, so long the honored President of Yale College. In 1833, 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., published notes, taken by himself while a 
student, of decisions of questions discussed by the senior class in Yale, 
1813 and1814. The annexed quotations from Dr. Dwight’s remarks 
on the question, “Ought the clergy to be supported by law?” will 
fairly exhibit the reasons that influenced so many good men of that 
day while seeking to enforce upon others ‘‘a yoke which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear.” 


Where will you get your ministers if you do not support them by law? 
I will tell you where. You will get them from among the pettifoggers 
of religion, the separatical preachers, those who pretend to differ from 
everybody, and know little or nothing of what they talk about. Such 
men bring disgrace upon religion, and do little good to those who place 
confidence in them. 

In a neighboring state, to refer to one example, a particular sect are 
fast becoming infidels. And why? Because their ministers are so 
ignorant, and are worthy of so little esteem, that they bring dishonor 
upon religion. (Page 84.) 

Those who profess law and physic have their fees secured to them; 
why should not clergymen? 

How can the clergy get books if they are not sufficiently paid? 
(Page 86.) 

In Rhode Island, where the clergy are not supported by law, very 
few towns are supplied with ministers, 

Morality is indispensable to the prosperity of every community; and 
as morality is merely a branch of religion, it is plain that the support of 
religion is a duty on this ground. (Page 87.) 

On the ground of public happiness and public security, then, even 
those who do not wish to avail themselves personally of the direct bene- 
fits of religion, might as well plead an exemption from contributing for 
the support of roads, bridges, and other constructions of indispensable 
necessity, because they do not use them, as to excuse themselves from 
the support of the public preaching of the gospel. (Page 88.) 


“Tn a neighboring state” is not absolutely specific, but there is no 
doubt about “the boys” having understood it. The fashion of the 
times in certain quarters, was to bestow upon Rhode Island every 
adverse encomium that could be forced in, ‘to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” Like a man confined in a pillory, it was considered a lawful 
mark for every unsavory argumentative missile. As “Puritan,” 
“Covenanter,” and “Methodist,” were convenient scapegoats for 
ridicule in the hands of English novelists of a past generation, so 
“Rhode Island” and “ Baptist” were held up as moral scarecrows by 
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much worse men than Cotton Mather and Timothy Dwight. While 

we find not the first kindly notice of anything appertaining to Rhode 

Island, among the 348 pages of this report of Dr. Dwight’s many ex. 

cellent sayings in his unreserved intercourse with his favorite class, 

the two following, like the former, seem to betray a chronic dislike. 
Page 133, he refers to 


The Rhode Island man, who was very earnest inmaking money. One 
of his neighbors asked him if he did not know that Solomon had said, 
“Riches take to themselves wings and fly away?” ‘ Yes,” replied he, 
“but Solomon did not believe it till he had tried it; nor will I.” 

A man in Rhode Island came home one cold and stormy evening, and, 
as he stood shivering before the fire, exclaimed, “Oh! what a cold night! 
How the poor must suffer! John, do you go down cellar, get a bushel 
of coal, and carry it to such a poor widow; but bring the basket to me 
first.” The servant went as he was ordered; but, before he returned, 
his master called again: “‘ John,” said he, ‘“‘on the whole, you need not 
go with the coals, the weather has grown so much more mild.” This 
was when he had got warm. (Page 71.) 


To give more zest to this narrative, it should have been added that 
the proposed donation was from that bed of Rhode Island coal which 
another Connecticut man of note was willing to certify would be 
among the last things to ignite in the final conflagration! The anec- 
dote itself, excepting the Rhode Island flavoring, is probably as 
old as Joe Miller. 

The pedobaptist wits had another illustration (not found among the 
sayings of the fore-named Doctors) of the downward tendency of 
“ anti-pedobaptist principles,” in the shape of a short catechism, with 
which we will dismiss the formidable list of her antagonists: Preacher : 
“How many Gods are there?” Boy: “I don’t know, sir, we haven’t 
any in Rhode Island!” 

And yet, on another point, Dr. Dwight claimed that he had made 
an experiment, and, forsaking old paths, had struck out a new, with 
marked success. Page 220, he stated, 


It was formerly the practice to govern the students of this college by 
a kind of municipal law, according to the plan practiced in England; 
but I introduced the system of parental government, . . . with great 
benefit. The opinions of other men engaged in the government of col- 
leges in different parts of the country, to whom I have recommended the 
system, have been favorable to it. To educate youth has been my busi- 
ness in life; in it I have spent forty years, and find that experience is as 
necessary in this employment as in any other.. 
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He recognized the power of moral influence in the form of “ parental 
government,” and very properly appealed to “experience” as to the 
results. But how slow were he and many others in adopting a simi- 
lar principle, and applying the same test to other departments of 
government and instruction ! 

The most of those from whom we have quoted, were evidently 
led to do injustice to the religious condition of Rhode Island, from 
an over-estimate of the value of mere literary attainments. Because 
many of her religious instructors were not college-bred, they were 
pronounced unworthy and unsound by those who looked upon preach- 
ing as chiefly a profession or means of earninga living. They failed 
to recognize the fitness and usefulness of men who, though but par- 
tially educated in the schools of language and science, proved them- 
selves master-workmen in the Lord’s vineyard, These misconcep- 
tions led to an utter obliviousness of the existence of some thousands 
of able and faithful ministers of the New Testament, painfully evident 
from the following statements: 

About 1815, a Connecticut charitable society for the education of 
indigent pious young men for the ministry, issued, through a com- 
mittee of clergymen, an alarming but singularly erroneous report 
upon the religious destitution of the United States. They alleged 
that there were “not more than three thousand educated ministers of 
the gospel in our land, leaving a population of five millions destitute 
of proper religious instruction.” They instanced Georgia, with nearly 
half a million people, but “not more than fen ministers who are 
qualified to preach the gospel,” or one minister to forty-five thousand 
two hundred souls. At that time, however, there were ninety-six 
ordained and twenty-six licensed Baptist preachers in Georgia, and 
perhaps as many more of the Methodist and other denominations, say 
two hundred and fifty in all, or one minister to one thousand eight 
hundred people, young and old. Most of those two hundred and fifty 
were as well “qualified” spiritually as the ten educated men thus 
endorsed, and were possibly better adapted to their fields of labor. 

Near the same time, a Presbyterian minister issued an estimate 
that “the number of competent ministers, of all denominations, did 
not exceed two thousand five hundred.” Our population was esti- 
mated at nine millions, and one thousand was held as the proper 
number for a pastor’s care. These estimates gave two million five 
hundred thousand people as supplied, and six million five hundred 
as unsupplied, with “competent” religious instructors. Yet at the 
time the gentleman made his estimate there were probably two thou- 
sand Baptist preachers, as many Methodist, and one thousand of 
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other denominations, say five thousand in all, in addition to the 
twenty-five hundred Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
Reformed ministers, educated at the colleges. (Whether the Unita- 
rians and kindred errorists were included among the “ competent,” is 
not clear.) Most of those five thousand were, in all probability, as 
safe and as successful guides, religiously, as were the more scholarly 
twenty-five hundred. In all, there were probably seven thousand 
five hundred ministers, or one for every twelve hundred of the pop- 
ulation,—a number sufficient, if actively engaged, and properly dis- 
tributed, for the religious necessities of all but the sparsely-settled 
districts. 


Results. 


Two eventful centuries have passed away since this “lively 
experiment” received its second or legal sanction. Has it proved 
a failure? 

No! On the contrary, it has become a national principle.’ All 
the former colonies, now among the United States, which formerly 
opposed, have conformed their laws to the Rhode Island platform of 
soul-liberty.’ It has become incorporated in the constitutions of 
numerous new states and territories. Other nations in America, and 
all those of Europe, formerly held church and state in unnatural and 
burdensome alliance ; but in all of them, there are more or less hope- 
ful indications that religious freedom will some day become as uni- 
versal as the air we breathe. Politically, then, the “ experiment” is 
proving itself signally beneficent and successful. 

Religiously, it is equally triumphant. We do not claim to be able 
to decide upon the reality of religious professions, and are without 
definite knowledge of the number of professors of religion in the 
nation. But the United States census for 1860 supplies facts which 
may afford at least fair comparisons. We learn from it the num- 
ber of “churches,” or houses of worship, in the Union, their capacity 
for seating attendants, or “church accommodations,” and the esti- 
mated value of “ church properties,” the latter sometimes including 
parsonages and school buildings, especially in the states and among 
the denominations which formerly held to state patronage of churches. 
The number of religious societies meeting in school-houses, halls, and 
private dwellings, will fully offset any disused or deserted houses, 
returned as “churches,” in the census. Most of the churches 


1 There may be partial exceptions, like the anti-Catholic test in New Hampshire, the Roman 
Catholic usurpations in New York City, the “ Good Friday ” recently imposed upon Pennsy]_ 
vania, the Mormon abomination in Utah, and perhaps others. 
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practicing only believers’ baptism, by immersion, are classed under 
the head “ Baptist,” without sub-division, and the various orders 
of “ Methodists” are grouped under the one head. 

First, then, as to church accommodations, if we have figured cor- 
rectly, the following facts are apparent in the six states named: 


SOUL-LIBERTY STATES. 
Rhode Island. New Jersey. Pennsylvania. 
Whole population . ° . 174,620 672,035 2,906,115 
Church accommodations ; 147,520 461,796 2,112,920 


Apparent deficiency . . 27,100 210,289 798,195 


FORMER SOUL-OPPRESSING STATES. 
Massachusetts. Connecticut. New York. 
Whole population . . 1,231,066 460,147 3,880,735 
Church accommodations . 757,995 374,686 2,155,828 


Apparent deficiency ~  . 473,071 85,461 1,724,907 








Money was never raised by general taxation to build meeting- 
houses in Rhode Island, yet it appears to be better supplied, in that 
respect, than any other state in the Union. The apparent deficiency is 
not real. There are more than twenty-seven thousand one hundred 
persons in that state who are two young, too old, too feeble, or kept 
at home to wait upon invalids, or who care not to attend any house 
of worship, so that, in all probability, all persons in the state who 
could and would attend, could have a seat in a house of worship at 
the same hour. The number of seafaring men, the absentees, and 
those detained from transient causes, would make an excess of seats 
rather than a deficiency. 

The proportronate number of persons apparently not supplied with 
seats, in the six states: named, was as follows: 


Rhode Island. . . .«. = « + « 1 out of 6} persons. 
New Jersey eee ee” a | 
ee « +s « « +» « ££ = ee ® 
Massachusetts . . » - -_ ~——.* 
ae. « *, =- « « ££ * ee -* 
NewYork .°. . - * | * 


In other words, Massachusetts has more than twice the nominal 
deficiency of Rhode Island, and New York still more. Connecticut 
is probably well-supplied, except in a few localities; but the destitu- 
tion in Massachusetts and New York is real and considerable, deci- 
dedly greater than that in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where it is 
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principally in cities, new mining towns, and sparsely-settled town- 
ships. The average deficiency in the United States is one to two 
and a half, and in New England one to three. 

Rhode Island has one meeting-house to five hundred and sixty- 
three people; Massachusetts, one to seven hundred and fifty-three ; 
all the United States, one to five hundred and eighty-two. But their 
capacity is shown to be greatly varying. Proceeding southward and 
westward, meeting-houses are generally smaller. The average capa- 
city of those in Rhode Island is four hundred and seventy-six; in New 
Jersey, four hundred and eleven; Pennsylvania, three hundred and 
ninety-six; Massachusetts, four hundred and sixty-three; Connecticut, 
four hundred and sixty-eight; New York, four hundred and eight. 
Rhode Island has the most capacious houses of any of the states (the 
District of Columbia and territories not included), and Arkansas per- 
haps the least, averaging only two hundred and fourteen. Average of 
the United States, three hundred and fifty-four sittings to a house. 

Some of the former advocates of taxation for church purposes 
claimed that the smaller towns would be unsupplied with preaching, 
unless compelled by law. Benedict demonstrated, in 1813, that in 
free Rhode Island there were ninety religious societies and seventy 
good houses of worship, in their thirty-one towns, or one church to 
eight hundred and fifty-six people, and one meeting-house to one 
thousand one hundred people. As wealth has increased, the supplies 
of facilities for worship have increased. The enumerators of 1860 
return three hundred and ten meeting-houses in that state, an in- 
crease of two hundred and forty-one in half a century. In 1813, the 
thirty-one towns had an average of 2 9.31 meeting-houses; in 1860, 
the thirty-three towns had an average of 9 13.33 meeting-houses, 
That these are not crowded into the cities, their subdivision among 
the counties will demonstrate : 


There are 20 meeting-houses in Bristol county, or 6% to a town. 


ee 83 “ Kent “ 84 “ 
— @ “ Newport “ 6 ‘ad 
« ” Providence “ 145 - 
.. 2 a Washington “ 65 of 
Bap. All the Bap. M.H. Alithe M. H. 
M.H. M. H. Population. to Population. to Population. 
Bristol county, 6 20 8,907 1 to 1,464 1 to 445 
Kent “ 21 88 138,308 l to 825 1 to 524 
Newport “ 12 42 21,896 1 to 1,825 1 to 521 
Providence “ 59 170 107,799 1 to 1,828 1 to 635 
Washington“ 83 45 18,715 lto 567 1 to 416 








Total, 131 310 174,620 Average, 1 to 1,333 1 to 563 
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Kent and Washington counties are the must rural portions of the 
state, and perhaps the most Baptistical in sentiment of the five coun- 
ties. Yet their proportion of meeting-houses to population, is greater 
than the average of the other counties. As a general rule, however, 
the houses in farming districts are much smaller than in the large 
towns and cities, so that the destitution of the latter is often more 
apparent than real, their houses, though fewer in proportion, being 
more commodious and easy of access. 

Second, as to the value of church properties, it does not appear that 
the “experiment” has promoted covetousness. The following are 
the average values for the six states: 


Rhode Island, . ’ ‘ a . $10,672 per church. 
New Jersey, ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 5; : . 
Pennsylvania, . : ; ' , . 4,231 ” 
Massachusetts, . re ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 9,409 Ms 
Connecticut, : : ‘ . . - 7,923 “2 
New York, ‘ ‘ . ‘ , , 6,643 ” 


Here, again, maligned Rhode Island takes the lead in voluntary 
offerings of permanent property for religious purposes. How proud 
her position,—her land bought from its real owners, seats provided 
for all who wish to worship God in her sanctuaries, with no compul- 
sion or molestation, and a larger voluntary expense incurred than 
any other state in proportion, to advance the cause of Him who loveth 
a cheerful giver! New Jersey and Pennsylvania also have much the 
same record as Rhode Island, and although their houses of wor- 
ship are not so costly, yet they are accepted as free gifts from 
willing hearts. As we go southward less expense is required to fit 
up comfortable houses, so that in Florida and Arkansas the value of 
meeting-houses does not exceed $600 on an average. 

Of the church properties in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York, it is well to remember that a large share of it came to the once 
ruling orders from grants or gifts out of the public domain or treasury. 
The Baptists were never aided, to any great extent at least, by friends 
in power. Single pedobaptist churches in New York city have pro- 
bably realized or hold more property than the whole Baptist denomi- 
nation have received, incidentally or otherwise, during their existence 
in this country, from any government, national, state, or municipal. 
Thousands of church properties in those three states were founded 
in part by local taxes, some of the latter collected by “distress” 
upon the real and personal property of Baptists and others who were 
not willing to give to support forms they did not approve. Could 
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the sums thus wrung from unwilling hands be deducted from the ag- 
gregate values in those states, they would largely reduce the averages 
there. The transfer of a portion of that ill-gotten property to the 
religious use of the posterity of those who were spoiled to gather it, 
would be no violation of equity, and no offence to the God who “loves 
judgment and hates robbery for a burnt-offering.” 

Third, as to the danger of heresy, consequent upon freedom in re- 
ligion, the “experiment” is not so fatal as some good men honestly 
feared. They forgot that the power of Christianity is not in an arm 
of flesh, but is spiritual, and comes from God. The following is the 
list of Roman Catholic churches and of the “heterodox” organiza- 
tions as commonly called, returned in the census: 


Roman Catholic. Heterodoz. 
In Rhode Island, . 23 21 


ok a a a 61 15 
Pennsylvania, i ‘ , : ‘ . 271 53 
Massachusetts, . ' ‘ . ‘ ‘ 88 293 © 
Connecticut, . ‘ ‘ . r . 48 26 
New York, : , / . ‘ ; 360 192 
Total, ‘ ‘. : é s . 846 600 


The Roman Catholics, of course, are mostly foreign born, and seem 
to distribute their favors very much as the rains fall. The heterodox 
comprise Unitarians, Universalists, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, and 
a few smaller sects, mostly Americans, but principally of the two first 
named. Evangelical churches hold them to be most pernicious but 
plausible foes to vital godliness. Baptists believe that the power of 
the Unitarians for evil grew out of the policy which admitted unre- 
generate persons fo partial or entire church membership, and inten- 
sified the evil by making membership an aid to becoming “freemen” 
or voters. These two sects, Unitarian and Universalist, were re- 
ported as having societies in the six states in 1860 as follows: 


In Rhode Island, 4 ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 15 
New Jersey, . ‘ . ‘ . ° ° . , . 
Pennsylvania, . . ‘ ° : ; : ‘ ‘ 30 
Massachusetts, : ; : ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ 276 
Connecticut, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 3 r : 20 
New York, ‘ ‘ - ‘ : és ‘ ‘ : 165 

Total, ‘ P ‘ ‘ . : A ; . 5614 


The great Unitarian defection, commencing in Boston, found no 
firmer check there or elsewhere, than was interposed by the Baptists. 
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Of the nine hundred and twenty-seven Unitarian and Universalist 
organizations in the Union, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York supply four hundred and sixty-one (or one-half, lacking six), 
while Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, supply but fifty- 
three, or one-seventeenth of the whole number. Massachusetts, the 
most persistent stickler for legal measures to preserve a pure Chris- 
tianity, contains the greatest number and the greatest proportion of 
heterodox organizations. New York, the next most oppressive for a 
season, is the next in its infection with semi-infidelity. The uneasy 
church element among Connecticut Congregationalists had branched 
off into Episcopacy before Unitarianism was fully developed. 

We have, then, in Rhode Island one out of twenty-one, and in 
Massachusetts one out of siz church organizations of the Unitarian 
and Universalist stamp. Thus the failure of human legislation to 
change the heart, or to produce even “uniformity,” is as sadly 
demonstrated in enlightened and patriotic Massachusetts, as in the 
darker portions of Christendom where the same efforts have been 
made, yet have failed and do fail. And the inherent power and na- 
tive efficacy of the gospel of Christ to be its own advocate and pro- 
tector, is equally established in Rhode Island, the next door neighbor 
of Massachusetts. 

Fourth. In a denominational view of the “experiment,” the 
friends of soul liberty have equal satisfaction. 

Of the former church and state coionies, we find that in 1860 
Massachusetts had five hundred and five churches (or one hundred 
and fifty-two less than one third) out of the sixteen hundred and fifty- 
five returned, which were of the orthodox Congregational faith her 
fathers so earnestly sought to establish and maintain by law. Con- 
necticut was less disposed to push to extremes, and had two hundred 
and eighty-one (or forty-one more than one-third) out of eight hun- 
dred and two churches of the same faith as the first settlers. Of 
the five thousand two hundred and eighty-seven churches in New 
York, only two hundred and eighty-seven professed the Dutch 
Reformed faith, once so endangered by a shoemaker that he had to be 
forcibly ejected from Long Island, back to pestiferous Providence. 
Could Wickenden, who united “dipping” to “cobbling” so alarm- 
ingly, revisit New York in the flesh, he would find, instead of one 
church, nearly nine hundred churches enjoying “dipping” without 
fines, imprisonment, or banishment, against less than three hundred 
of the Megapolensis-Drisius persuasion. The honored Wightman, 
instead of languishing for months in a dreary prison for preaching 
the gospel, would be welcomed from Sag Harbor to Dunkirk. 
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Of the religious orders in Rhode Island, so elegantly classified by 
Dr. Mather, the Baptists were the most numerous, and the Friends 
next. If any one denomination had a majority, they made no legal 
provision for its supremacy, but gave all a fair field, and no special 
favors. Still, of the three hundred and ten churches in Rhode Island 
in 1860, there were one hundred and thirty-one (or twenty-eight more 
than one-third) of the Baptist order, and twenty of the Friends. 
Thus one hundred and fifty-one, or nearly one-half, still profess the 
faith of the chief founders of that free commonwealth. The Baptist 
descendants of Rhode Island elsewhere, it would be difficult to enum- 
erate. The one hundred and forty-one Friends’ churches in Penn- 
sylvania are one-fifth of the whole number in the United States. 
They have thirty-six churches in Massachusetts, and the Baptists 
have three hundred and twenty-four, although both orders were not 
very cordially welcomed there, in truth, were roughly treated, in 
former days. 

Fifth. That soul-liberty has an evil tendency in raising up various 
religious organizations, is a debatable question. The fact that the 
three soul-liberty states were free to all comers who obeyed the civil 
laws, at first naturally attracted, from the old world and from other 
colonies, those of various opinions in that formative period. Some of 
them were great burdens, would have been anywhere, and probably 
were less troublesome and injurious where they had least restrictions. 
The census of 1860 shows various sects, some of them having only 
one or two “‘ churches,” in the six states as follows: 


In Rhode Island . ‘ z ‘ > ‘ . ‘ . -_ 
“ New Jersey , ; ; ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ . 21 
“ Pennsylvania . ‘ aie” ° ‘ ; _ . 
‘Massachusetts s ‘ J ‘ é é : . 19 
Connecticut > 3 . . ‘ ; r . we 


“ New York . - ‘ ‘ : . ‘ . ‘ . 24 


A closer subdivision, especially in Pennsylvania, would reveal still 
more distinct organizations, but some of them differing only in lan- 
guage, and not in material principles. But what then? Is pure 
and undefiled religion a sufferer, because our rulers obey the injunc- 
tion, “Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind”? Enforced 
uniformity suppresses freedom of thought and of action, but tends not 
to the honesty and earnestness which characterize true and aggres- 
sive’ Christianity. Numerical greatness is no safeguard against 
erroneous doctrines or supineness. ‘“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

38H 
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As to comparative stability, while Connecticut has been called “the 
land of steady habits,” we think Rhode Island is as well entitled to 
that appellation. The smallness of her territory has subjected her to 
a continual exodus of her native population for over a century. And 
for many years her manufacturing interests have attracted a class of 
population mostly pedobaptist or infidel, from the old world. Both 
influences are adverse to the faith that distinguished her. Yet that 
truly liberal state seems to have maintained, best of all, the religious 
views of its founders, as appears by the following comparisons : 


Rhode Island has one Baptist church to 1.77 of all others. 


Connecticut “one Congregational “ 1.85 - 
Massachusetts ‘ one Congregational “ 2.27 . 
New York “ one Dutch Reformed ““ 17.42 ’ 
Pennsylvania ‘ one Friends’ “« 36.85 - 
Maryland “one Roman Catholic “ 11.39 ‘a 
Virginia “one Episcopalian “ 15.52 = 


Sixth. If the question were asked, Where are the infidel and most 
decidedly irreligious headquarters of the older states? the emporiums 
of Massachusetts and of New York would suggest themselves to nine 
out of ten readers as entitled to that dubious distinction. In the 
times when nonconformists, nothingarians, and unbelievers smarted 
under the mistaken zeal of Christian advocates of uniformity, those 
classes were mostly absorbed by the more free and tolerant col- 
onies. But since all the states have settled substantially upon the 
' Rhode Island platform, it is believed that not only the greatest num- 
ber, but the greatest proportion of active and destructive anti-chris- 
tian agencies find their home in Boston and New York cities. And 
Christianity is at least as well illustrated and reverenced in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania as in any portion of the Union. 

In 1721 (see Benedict, volume I, page 467) certain Congrega- 
tional ministers of Massachusetts considered Rhode Island as espe- 
cially needy of their professional labors. In a rather fulsome letter, 
addressed to the leading men of Providence, they solicited aid in 
sustaining for them a meeting there. It was a cool October 
proceeding, and the reply of Jonathan Spreague, on behalf of the 
citizens, in February following, was characteristic of the weather and 
the occasion, but is too long to quote. Even down to 1813, it was 
esteemed by Massachusetts men like Dr. Worcester as an “ affecting 
and wide spread desert.” But from the comparisons we have drawn 
as to the present religious condition of the two states, it seems rather 
to be the duty of the Baptist bishops of Rhode Island to take up 
Massachusetts as a missionary field. 
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As fellow citizens, little need be said in defence of the people of 
Rhode Island. Leaving out of the calculation Narragansett bay, the 
state has one thousand and forty-eight square miles of territory. By 
the state census of 1865, the population had increased to one hundred 
and eighty-four thousand nine hundred and sixty-five, or 175.4 to the 
square mile, the most densely populated of any state in the Union. 
Her chief city is one of the richest, per capita, of any in the Union, 
and the average productive industry of her citizens generally is 
quite as notable. Her government is one of the most pure and 
simple, owning no superior caste, creed, or color. Her ballot-box 
has never been polluted by fraud,.nor undervalued by too loose a 
bestowment of the franchise. Her criminals are mostly confined to 
her immigrant population. Her moral and religious influences have 
been decided and beneficent. Throughout the world her children 
have carried the spirit of her institutions, and illustrated her probity, 
her liberality, her manly Christian heroism. In a word, the “lively 
experiment” has given this smallest of the states the greatest influ- 
ence of any among the sisterhood, by setting the example and labor- 
ing to obtain the recognition of the cardinal truth of man’s religious 
accountability to God alone. 

The wrongs we have noticed were not wholly peculiar to those who 
inflicted them; they had been perpetrated, in still worse forms, in 
various times, and in many lands. We keep them in view to warn 
against their repetition, and not to arouse or cherish evil feelings or 
alienations among the descendants of those who were once opposed to 
each other upon points of doctrine or practice. 

In looking over the past two hundred years a wonderful change is 
apparent. The compulsory worship and support once sought to be 
imposed, are now abandoned. Baptists are no longer informed that 
infants must be sprinkled, and that religious teachers not chosen 
by them must be supported. In their stead, however, we are 
admonished that we should invite their members, although many of 
them, in our view, are unregenerated, and nearly all of them are 
unbaptized, to the Lord’s table. Our reply, like that of our fathers, 
is an appeal to the Book, which contains neither precept nor example 
for infant or unbelieving church-membership, or for unbaptized com- 
municants. Consequently, according to our convictions, regeneration 
should precede membership, and baptism should precede communion. 
And to our Master we stand or fall. 


O. N. Worpen. 


New Mitrorp, Pa. 
































THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Ov orange shaped earth of eight thousand miles diameter, has 
written some scraps of autobiography. Its granite and meta- 
morphic rocks, above these its fifteen or twenty miles of slowly 
water deposited fossiliferous rocks,—one seventh of these mostly 
constituted of shells,—the forty-eight [Agassiz] successive worlds of 
creatures embedded in these rocks, the coal measures found there, 
all indicate that our earth has a great antiquity. The heavens also, 
according to Madler and others, tell us this material universe is 
founded on a scale of duration very vast. There is a central point in 
the heavens, near the star Alcyone of the seven Pleiades, around 
which, in one grand harmonious movement, circle stars and suns 
and systems, one revolution occupying eighteen millions of years. 
And then our earth is only one: year old; one grand year of the 
universe. A scale of duration, this, among the works of God, some- 
what commensurate with the days of him who is from eternity to 
eternity, with whom “ one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” . 

Geologists have sought to translate the earth’s autobiographical 
scraps fallen into their hands. They have doubtless translated some 
rightly ; some they have blundered in, as they confess in their con- 


tinual emendations. Enough has been clearly established to indicate 
(460 
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the existence of our earth, and life upon it, to have been immensely 
more remote in duration than was generally supposed before geolo- 
gists began to read the stone book. 

This article is concerned only with the epoch of the introduction 
of man upon the earth. 

The Mosaic narrative says: There were six periods of the displays 
of God’s creative power. Three of these, the third, fifth, and sixth, 
were occupied in creating earth organisms, in the sixth man was 
created. Geology says: I find in the rocks traces of God’s three 
creative periods of earth’s organisms,—those of the third day vege- 
tables, those of the fifth, reptiles and birds, those of the sixth, mam- 
mals (man included). “Geology,” says Hugh Miller, “scarcely less 
certainly than revelation itself, testifies that the last born of creation 
is man,—and that his appearance upon the earth is one of the most 
recent events of which it submits its materials to its votaries.” So 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his “ Antiquity of Man,” declares that science, 
in her most conjectural guesses of man’s antiquity, does not hint at 
any bone of man or human work, as having yet been found as low 
even as the loose boulder drift gravel; all traces of man, says Lyell, 
are wholly confined to the loose surface deposits, or recently 
hardened calcareous matter in caves, creeks, rivers, or sea side,— 
corresponding this late geologic period, with the evening of Moses’ 
sixth day, the day in which the bible narrative declares man to have 
been created. 

If Moses and geology are so perfectly at one, whence so much 
dust about man’s antiquity? 

I reply, From two sources: First, the unfounded assumptions of 
scientific men. Second, the unfounded assumptions of theologians. 

And first of the unfounded assumptions of scientific men. 

Until within twenty years, it was the almost universal opinion of 
geologists that the remains of man and his works were confined to 
the very latest depositions on the earth’s surface, such as deltas, 
superficial soil, and rock now forming. 

That which specially stirred the question of man’s co-existence 
with animals now extinct, and his existence, in an earlier epoch in 
the earth’s history than had hitherto been maintained, was the find- 
ing of his bones and articles of his manufacture, in connection with 
remains of extinct animals, such as the mammoth, cave bear, etc., in 
caverns. The. caverns are excavations wrought in the solid rock, 
generally the limestone. The deduction was: man’s articles of 
manufacture being jumbled together with the remains of the ex- 
tincts, evince that man and the extincts co-existed; and as we 
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(geologists) -have fixed the epoch of the existence earlier than the 
date usually given: the human epoch, we must thrust the human 
epoch further back. 

Geologists thirty years ago generally denied that this interming- 
ling of human remains, with the remains of the extincts was proof 
of co-existence. Dr. Buckland, e. g., claimed that the practice of 
interring the dead, with the custom of placing beside the buried, his 
war instruments, or her ornaments, sufficiently accounted for the 
finding of human remains in such surface deposits as those of the 
limestone caverns. Even Sir Charles Lyell, in 1833, wher he visited 
Belgium, and examined Dr. Schmerlings cavern paleontological 
specimens, doubted the co-existence of man and the extincts. 

The exploration of the Brixham cave, Devonshire, England, 1859, 
had greatly to do in leading geologists to accept the dogma of co- 
existence.~ In this cave was found the entire hind leg of the extinct 
cave bear, with all its bones so precisely in their natural position 
that they must have been held together by ligaments, if not by flesh, 
at the time of their burial. Close by this specimen lay a flint 
knife. This exploration may be regarded the epoch when geolo- 
gists generally began to give their assent to the co-existence of 
the extincts and man. The theory of co-existence is thus only in 
its infancy,—ten years old; it may need in its development many 
emendations. 

A second evidence urged for a greater antiquity of man than has 
usually been maintained, is the finding of his bones in positions 
indicative of an ancient epoch, e. g., the pelvic bone found at 
Natchez, on the Mississippi, at the foot of a cliff, loosely mingled with 
bones of the extincts ; the bone by Agassiz, in the Florida coral reef; 
~a skeleton reported to have been found by workmen deeply embedded 
under successive forests at New Orleans; the Abbeville jaw bone; 
the skull found in California, deeply embedded in gold drift, and 
covered with rock of basalt. 

A third evidence urged for the great antiquity of man is the find- 
ing of his flint instruments in -fluviatile deposits, mingled with the 
bones of the extincts; these fluviatile deposits evidently ancient 
river terraces. 


Stretching along the sides of many river valleys, both in this country 
and Europe, are certain deposits of sand, clay, and gravel, sometimes 
more than one hundred, seldom less than forty feet above the level of 
existing streams. These terraces have been long known to contain 
remains of extinct mammals, and various water-shells, mostly of species 
now living. But it is only in comparatively recent times that they 
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have been observed to contain relics of man. In the gravel of the Ouse 
and Waveney in England, of the Seine in France, but more particularly 
of the Somme in Picardy, have been found flint-chips, arrow-heads, 
hatchets, etc., in the same layers with the bones of the mammoth and 
other extinct animals. 


Those river terraces are supposed to have been all formed in the 
same geologic period, a period of much greater antiquity than 
that usually allotted man. And thus geologists thrust man’s epoch 
backward. 

These are the three witnesses upon whose testimony geologists 
chiefly base their claim for man’s great antiquity : 

(a) Human remains mingled with the remains of extinct mammals 
in cavern deposits. 

(8) Isolated human bones found in positions indicative of great 
antiquity. 

(c) River terrace relics. 


1. The Isolated Bones. 


The isolated bones are now pretty much abandoned by geologists 
as giving any reliable basis upon which to found man’s high antiquity. 
Room for imposition here is very large. Until scientific men them- 
selves can take them out of a clearly undisturbed matrix, we are to 
give to such isolated cases very little little confidence. The ablest 
geologists regard them lightly. Take, e. g., the celebrated California 
skull, claimed by a workman to have been found one hundred and 
thirty feet below the surface, covered by basalt rock, presented to 
Prof. Whitney, State Geologist of California, and heralded in Amer- 
ica and Europe, as a veritable pre-Adamite human skull, formed 
periods lower, geologically, than any other yet discovered human re- 
mains in the world. It is now said that the miners freely spoke of the 
affair as a joke got up to hoax Prof. Whitney. And one writer re- 
marks: ‘ Unless the Professor can successfully rebut this statement, 
he is certainly placed in a ridiculous attitude before the scientific 
world. So far the laugh is decidedly against him.” 

We may, then, do, as now do the ablest geologists, regard these 
isolated bones as of small value in deciding anything trustworthily 
as to the matter of man’s antiquity. 


2. Cavern Deposits. 


Cavern deposits, viewed in connection with other evidence, give 


now strong proof of the co-existence of man and the mammoth and 
other extincts. 
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And just here is one of the gratuitous assumptions of scientific 
men of which I have spoken, viz., this: in the early history of geo- 
logy, the mammoth period was thrown back into a very remote 
antiquity, and when the remains of man were found mingling with 
mammoth remains, geologists immediately assumed that man (in year 
measure) must be of very great antiquity. But why, upon finding 
the remains of man and the mammoth commingling may we not as 
well bring the existence of the mammoth greatly forward as thrust 
the existence of man greatly backward? Perhaps the thing just at 
present here that specially needs examiuation and revision, is the old 
tenet of the very ancient date of the mammoth epoch. And already 
we find the date of the cavern deposits has lately been brought forward 
an entire geological period (from the boulder clay to the post pliocene) 
principally upon the authority of the British geologists, Prestwich 
and Falconer. 

The fact is, we can tell nothing with certainty from the caverns 
themselves, of the epoch of their formation, nor from the deposits in 
in them of the geological period of these deposits. The only evi- 
dence claimed by geologists of the great autiquity of man from the 
cavern deposits, is simply the commingling of his remains with those 
of the extincts. The same commingling is found in the river terraces, 
and only in these river terraces do we find geological data indicative 
of the period that has elapsed since these commingling remains were 
deposited ; and I now pass to 


3. River Terraces. 


I shall examine simply the terraces of the river Somme in Picardy, 
—the most noted. 

The average width of the valley of the river Somme, between 
Amiens and Abbeville, is about one mile. This valley is an excava- 
tion worn in the chalk rock. In the bottom of this valley, at the 
present river bed, lying on the chalk rock, is a stratum of gravel 
from three to fourteen feet thick; on this gravel is a thin layer of 
clay, and on the clay a bed of peat from ten to thirty feet thick. The 
peat belongs to the recent period (our period), and contains no bones 
but those of animals of the. present time, and stone hatchets seem- 
ingly of a later date than those of the terraces above. Through this 
peat the river Somme now makes its way. Above the river, on the 
rising ground, are the terraces. One about forty feet above the 
river, the other about eighty or one hundred feet. These terraces are 
of an earlier geological period than the peat of the river bed; they 
are of the post pliocene. They consist of horizontally stratified 
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loam or gravel, and are abruptly cut off on the side nearest the 
river, indicating that once as a floor they stretched entirely across 
the valley, and have since (as is claimed) with the chalk rock on 
which they rested, been scooped out by some denuding force. In 
the gravels of the two terraces on the hillside, above the river, 
are found the flint implements and the bones of the extincts com- 
mingling. These remains are found generally about twenty feet 
below the surface of the terrace. 

The upper terrace gravel is regarded the oldest; the lower terrace 
gravel later; the gravel in the river bed still later; the peat on this 
gravel later yet. 

Now, says the geologist, the upper terrace of gravel was laid 
where it now is, when the valley under it, a mile across, was solid 
chalk rock. To deposit those thirty feet of gravel, then to scoop 
out the chalk rock forty to sixty feet to reach the lower terrace, to 
deposit here again gravel to the thickness of twenty to forty feet; 
after this period of deposition to again scoop out the gravel and 
chalk rock seventy or eighty feet, to the bottom of the river bed, 
then to deposit on that bottom gravel twelve or fourteen feet thick, 
then on this gravel to get a growth of peat to the thickness of ten 
to thirty feet, must have occupied (says the geologist) an immense 
period. But at the beginning of this period, in the higher gravels, 
we find traces of the existence of man. 

It is to be conceded that the work exhibited to our eyes in the 
Somme valley is a great work; but it is the work of two factors. 
As the one factor is increased, the other factor is correspondingly 
diminished; the momentum of a ball is as its weight into its 
velocity,—increase the weight, so is the velocity decreased, and vice 
versa. The work of the Somme valley is the product of the factor 
time into the factor force,—increase the force factor and you diminish 
the time factor, and vice versa, Query: to which factor belongs 
greatness, to the time factor or to the force factor ? 

We have evidence that during the era in which the work of the 
Somme valley was done,—the post pliocene,—mighty forces were 
in operation on our globe. Says Professor Dana (Geology 570): 


During the post tertiary [the period of the Somme valley work] 
some of the most prominent dynamical agencies on the globe were inten- 
sified vastly beyond their former power. . . . Great rivers, glaciers, and 
icebergs were especially characteristic forces of the post tertiary; and 
ice accomplished what was impossible for the ocean. In no other period 
of geological history have so large masses of stone been moved over the 
earth's surface as in the glacial and later periods. 

3I 
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Now in the valley of the Somme in the contortions of the strata 
we have indications of this glacial action spoken of by Professor 
Dana, and in the “huge masses of hard sandstone” in all the levels 
of the terraces, evidence of mighty ice action. 

Of the mighty force factor at work in this same epoch elsewhere on 
our globe,—in the valleys of Kent, Surrey, and Hampshire, England, 
—the British geologist Sir R. I. Murchison speaks : 


He claimed in 1851, that in these valleys of England he perceived 
evidence that the flint deposit was not the lingering deposit of ages of 
comparative repose, but bare witness to short though turbulent agencies, 
performing, we may suppose, in afew years the work for which present 
operating forces would demand hundreds or even thousands of centuries. 
He points out that the vast denudation of the weald [of the Somme ter- 
race epoch], of Sussex and the neighboring counties, must have been the 
result of upheavals, fractures, and accompanying denudations, to the 
intensity of which existing nature offers little or no analogy. 


And Lyell, the great advocate of uniformity, speaking of the 
forces in operation in past geological periods, says (Antiquity of Man 
74): “It is more than probable that the rate of change was once far 
more active than it is now.” And speaking of the great blocks of 
granite in the Somme valley, and the distances which they have trav- 
elled, he says: “‘ There is implied a former power in the river which 
it no longer possesses.” And further (page 144): 


We observe thousands of rounded and half rounded flints, and a 
vast number of angular ones, with rounded pieces of white chalk of 
various sizes, testifying to a prodigious amount of mechanical action, 
accompanying the repeated widening and deepening of the valley. 


Professor Dana, speaking of the power of erosion in rivers, says 
(Geology 639) : 


Owing to the rapid increase of ratio in the power of running water 
attending increase of velocity, the eroding action of water during fresh- 
ets becomes immense. Many examples are on record of gorges hundreds 
of feet deep cut out of the solid rock, by two or three centuries only of 
work. The river Simeto, in Sicily, e. g., wasdammed up by an eruption 
of lava in 1603. In twoand a half centuries it had excavated a channel 
fifty to several hundred feet deep, and in some places forty to fifty feet 
wide, although the rock is a hard basalt. 


This instance of the Simeto shows how speedily a river, by the sim- 
ple power of water erosion, can scoop out in solid rock a channel sev- 
eral hundred feet deep,—only two centuries and a half; and this is 
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a greater depth than the entire erosion in the chalk rock in the valley 
of the Somme. But add to the simple power of running water the 
other forces at work in the epoch of the Somme terraces: “ Forces,” 
says Murchison, “which performed work in a few years that would 
demand of present operating forces tens or even hundreds of centu- 
ries; forces to the intensity of which existing nature offers little or 
no analogy,”—ice and frost, granite masses, glaciers and upheavals. 
Remember also Lyell’s statement; the Somme valley “ testifies to a 
prodigious amount of mechanical action,” accompanying the scooping 
out of the valley, and we have for the work of rock erosion in the 
valley of the Somme a force factor immensely large, requiring a cor- 
respondingly insignificant time factor. Could the Simeto with simple 
water erosion in two and a half centuries scoop out the solid rock 
several hundred feet deep, why could not the immensely mightier 
forces at work in the Somme valley scoop out the smaller depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet in a much less time than two and a half 
centuries? No need, you observe, of indefinite tens of thousands of 
years for the scooping out of the rock. 

Now a word on the time needed for the deposition of the terrace 
and river gravels. 

Were the mighty eroding forces just spoken of at work, an im- 
mense amount of detritus must have been in motion, and but a short 
time required for the depositions. Allowing eighty feet for the 
aggregate of the depositions, no immense period is needed, taking as 
a chronometer even what is going on quietly in deposition in our 
own Lake Erie to-day. ‘Three miles off the city of Cleveland, a 
British vessel was sunk in sixty feet of water. This happened in the 
war of 1812. It was visited lately by some divers, and found cov- 
ered up in a layer of twelve feet in thickness; all of which has been 
deposited in less than sixty years.” Even had the depositions in the 
valley of the Somme taken place in the same quiet way, they would 
have occupied only about four hundred years. 

Does some one here inquire: “ Do scientific men seek to tell us in 
years, how long it is since man’s flint knives and the bones of the 
mammoth in the Somme river terraces, were laid down together?” 
They do approximately. And here some of the groundless assump- 
tions of scientific men in seeking to solve the problem of man’s 
antiquity appear. 

Lyell’s method is this: The work of scooping out the rock and the 
deposition of the terraces in the Somme valley, have taken place in the 
geologic period named by him “ post pliocene”; later than the post 
pliocene,—the terrace period,—is a period he names the “ recent,” our 
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period. In this recent have taken place (as generally claimed) the form- 
ation of the present river deltas, and also in this recent the pre-historic 
Swiss lake pile villages have been built. By noting the rate of depo- 
sition now taking place in the deltas, and in the Swiss lakes, from a 
known historic point of time, he seeks to determine the age of the 
deltas, the age of the lake Swiss villages; and then, of course, 
throws the men of the former geologic period, the terrace men, 
back of the most remote of the delta or lake village dates. 

Again, peat belongs to the recent, latest geologic, period. We 
have found above the latest deposited gravel in the Somme valley, 
ten to thirty feet of peat. By an estimate of the rate of the growth 
of peat, an estimate has been made of the time needful to deposit this 
ten to thirty feet of peat. But before this peat began to be laid down 
in the present geologic period, man was already existing in the 
previous geologic period, the terrace period. 

Further, some post tertiary deposits on the coast of Norway, of 
marine formation, are now, Lyell claims, elevated above the sea 
six hundred feet. To attain such elevation, allowing two and a half 
feet rise per century (which Lyell regards large), requires twenty- 
four thousand years. But this upheaval, Lyell would have us believe, 
has mostly taken place since the terrace man made his flint knives on 
the banks of the Somme. This thrusts back the existence of the ter- 
race man twenty thousand years. 

Let us sift these various methods of estimating the lapse of years 
since the terrace man. 


1. Deltas. 
| Deltas are the depositions made at the mouths of rivers as they 
empty into the ocean or lake. I shall speak only of the delta of the 
Mississippi, the only delta on which geologists now place much 
reliance for year measure. 

Of this delta, Lyell says: “The lowest estimate of the time re- 
quired would lead us to assign for its formation probably more than 
one hundred thousand years.” Thus Lyell. On the other hand this 
delta has been thoroughly explored by Messrs. Humphreys and 
Abbot, of the government survey, and instead of Lyell’s one hundred 
thousand years, they estimate that only about four thousand four 
hundred years are needed for its formation. On this diminished 
estimate, Prof. J. 8. Jewell, of the Medical College, Chicago, remarks : 

But facts render it uncertain if even so much time as four thousand 
four hundred years has been consumed. 


First. The apex of the delta would form more rapidly, all circum- 
stances being equal, than the base. 
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Second. Singular elevations of the bottom of the gulf near the delta, 
and perhaps in the delta itself, known as “mud lumps,” occur with fre- 
quency ; by means of which acres in extent are in some cases raised, 
often above the surface of the water. After the escape of gas the 
“lump ” partially subsides, but in some instances remains near the level 
of the surface of the water. These elevations have sometimes appeared 
in a few days, or even in a few hours time. How much they have aided 
in the elevation of the delta we can only conjecture, but it is safe to say 
that they must have had no inconsiderable share. 

. 

Says another writer : 


The “mud lumps” of the Mississippi river are considered by Prof. 
Hilgard as unpheavals of the bottom. They occur at the mouths of the 
passes inside the bar. The Mississippi is the only river in which this 
peculiar phenomena has ever been observed, as is true of the peculiar 
narrow lines of bank, advancing rapidly toward deep water, and known 
as “necks.” They are obviously dependent on the mud lumps for their 
origin. The latter often rise in mid channel, obstructing navigation and 
diverting the current, and at times bringing to the surface articles long 
ago lost from vessels. They form a number of pretty large islands, 
especially near the mouth of the Southwest Pass. On them frequently 
occur springs of liquid mud, accompanied by bubbles of combustible gas. 
These springs often exhibit all the phenomena of mud volcanoes, exten- 
sive cones of mud, with an active crater in the middle. Most of the 
material of the mud lumps seen above water bears evidence of having 
once belonged to active cones now extinct. 


These facts at once delare the utter unreliability of any estimate 
in year measure of the formation of the delta based upon the present 
rate, or any rate, of mere river deposition. There are indisputably 
other agents at work to-day (and perhaps these forces intensely more 
active in the ages of the past) forming “necks,” “pretty large 
islands,” “extensive cones of mud,” “ mud volcanoes,” raising “ acres 
of mud in a few hours.” What part these agencies have acted in the 
building up the delta, we do not now and never can know. 

But for a moment letting these agencies drop out of mind, eminent 
scientific men utterly disagree among themselves in estimates of time 
needed for the deposition of the delta. Dolomieu, Cuvier, and Beau- 
mont claim that all the known deltas of the world might have been 
formed in a few thousand years only. Beaumont estimates the period 
needed for the formation of the Mississippi at one thousand three 
hundred years, somewhat variant from Lyell’s one hundred thousand 
years! These discrepancies among the estimates of men of science 
(the other agencies now observed to be at work raising land at the 
mouth of the Mississippi put utterly out of sight) unmistakably 
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declare they can tell us nothing trustworthy in the matter. Geology 
oversteps her bounds when she begins definitely to fix in years her 
chronological scale; she is then no longer science, but guess, and is 
worthy only of the confidence we put in guess, which is not much. 

But determine precisely the year age of this delta, would that help 
us to determine the period intervening between us and the terrace 
man? Says Lyell (Antiquity 43) : “ Whether all or how much of this 
[delta] formation may belong to the recent period, I cannot pretend to 
decide.” We have just sen the discrepancies in the year estimates, 
but let us fix this precisely. Then comes up Lyell, and niaively says: 
“T cannot pretend to tell to what geologic period this delta formation 
beongs”! Satisfactory, very!! And yet, in another part of his 
work on man’s antiquity, Lyell claims that if by future search the 
Natchez bone (already spoken of) is found to have co-existed with the 
mammoth, this same Mississippi delta is a “less vague chronometer 
by which the lapse of post pliocene time [the period in question] can 
be measured than by any means of measuring which have as yet been 
discovered in Europe.” Which, in the light of the examination to 
which we have just submitted this “chronometer,” is simply.a con- 
fession that no means of year measurement of the human period, of 
any trustworthiness, have as yet been attained by geology, which is 
merely a confession of the truth. 

So all estimates in year measurement from water depositions of the 
epoch of the Swiss lake dwellings, are utterly untrustworthy. 
Though all the antiquity in its utmost reach, claimed for these dwel- 
lings, is not more than three to four thousand years. 


2. Peat Formations. 


Covering the latest gravel deposit of the Somme, is ten to thirty 
feet thickness of peat, which has been deposited since the laying down 
of the flint implement strata of the terraces above. The French 
naturalist, Perthes, estimates the growth of peat at one inch per cen- 
tury. Thirty feet in thickness would thus require thirty-six thousand 
years. And before this peat began to grow, the terrace men were 
fishing in the Somme valley. But trom this long outlook into the 
past, even Lyell himself shrinks. He says (Ant. III) : “This rate of 
increase would demand so many tens of thousands of years, that we 
hesitate before adopting it as a chronometric scale.” Not only may 
we hesitate, as Lyell advises, to adopt this estimate, but the facts of 
the peat formation utterly refute it. ‘At some depth in certain 
places of the Somme valley, the trunks of alders have been found 
standing erect as they grew; stems of hazle, and nuts of the same 
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abound; trunks also of the oak and walnut.” What do these up- 
standing trees, stems of hazle and alders, say tous? Suppose that 
some of them were standing erect three feet, to cover them with peat, 
at the Frenchman’s estimate, would require three thousand six hun- 
dred years; or suppose these stems or trunks to be only one foot 
high, to cover them would require one thousand two hundred years. 
You see this is simple nonsense. Before the peat covered their stem 
an inch, a century would have elapsed, and with that century all the 
other inches of the stems and trunks would have utterly passed away. 
These preserved trunks and frail stems tell us that the peat was 
formed about them with great rapidity. (I am indebted to Prof. 
Jewell, of Chicago, for this thought). 

The peat formation gives us no data by which we may determine 
in year measure, the time needed for its deposition. In different 
geological epochs, under different conditions of heat, moisture, soil, 
site, the rate of growth may be very variant; in the Somme valley 
in the preserved trunks, stems, nuts, we have indisputable evidence 
of a very rapid deposition. 


3. Elevated Norway Formations. 


On the cost of Norway, says Lyell, post tertiary formations with 
sea shells in them are found six thousand feet above sea level. Esti- 
mating the rate of rise at two and a half feet per century, twenty- 
four thousand years are needed to give six hundred feet ele- 
vation. And this elevation he claims has mostly taken place since 
man’s epoch. 

I reply: We can tell nothing about the rate of rise of the coast 
of Norway in the centuries of the past. Strata near Naples, in the 
south of Europe, are known to have been elevated twenty-five feet 
in about two centuries, which rate of rise reduces Lyell’s twenty-four 
thousand years to twenty-four hundred. A great upheaval may take 
place in a few hours. In 1822 the beach of South America at 
Valparaiso was raised three or four feet. The South American 
island, Santa Maria, in 1835, was raised ten feet. 

But this entire argument of Lyell, from the Norway coast, has 
recently been wholly set aside by Professor Kjerulf, of Christiana, 
who has been making the government survey of the coast, and has 
“carefully examined the raised beaches and terraces, and declares 
Lyell’s whole theory to be utterly baseless. In the first place, he 
says, the uppermost limit is only one tenth as high as Lyell states; 
this cuts down Lyell’s twenty-four thousand years to twenty-four 
hundred years. Secondly, he proves that the coast has not risen by 
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a constant slow motion, but by a series of sudden elevations, separated 
by periods of perfect rest; and consequently that all calculations 
based upon a supposed uniform rate of rise are worthless, and the 
total time spent in the elevation may have been very short. This is 
shown by the abrupt edges of the terraces, rising like stairs, and sep- 
arated by level areas. Finally, he says the idea that the coast 1s now 
rising (as Lyell claims, and has been generally accepted without 
examination) is entirely erroneous, the present being a stationary 
period.” 

Thus does a more minute scientific examination prick and explode 
Lyell’s Norway bubble claiming a twenty thousand year antiquity to 
the man of the recent geological period, leaving the years of the 
terrace man still back of this reaching into the untold ages of the 
post pliocene. 

By this hasty glance at the most trusted data upon which men of 
science attempt to estimate in years the epoch of man’s introduction 
upon the earth, we see that all is simply conjecture, very vague 
conjecture; there is nothing trustworthy. Further, when men of 
science descend to this region, conjecture, they leave their own proper 
region, science, knowledge; they degrade themselves, they degrade 
the science they represent; and we behold again on the plains of 
conjecture, what was anciently seen on the plains of Shinar, a Babel 
of confusion, men using a gibberish that to each other conveys 
no knowledge, and from which nobody else can gather anything 
but confusion. 

Second. Unfounded assumptions of theologians which have caused 
an appearance of contradiction between the Bible and science, as to 
man’s epoch. 

These assumptions are two: 

(a) The Bible gives us data by which we may determine the 
epoch of man’s creation (very nearly). 

(B) Usher’s date is the Bible date. 

On the contrary, I affirm, the Bible gives no chronological data 
by which we can determine man’s epoch in years, with any cer- 
tainty of a close approximation; Usher's date is a mere human esti- 
mate, wholly untrustworthy. 

The epoch past, of the first Adam’s introduction upon the earth, 
God has chosen to keep in his own hands, just as he has chosen to 
keep that other epoch in his own hands, the introduction future of 
the second Adam upon the earth. Men have thought that in the 
Bible they have found data by which they could determine the year 
when the second Adam would appear; the results have proved their 
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error. As wholly in error are those who think that the Bible gives 
data from which may be determined the epoch of the first Adam’s 
appearance upon the earth. 

The fact that the Bible gives us no data for estimating with any- 
thing like year or century exactitude man’s epoch, and the utter 
worthlessness of all such attempts, Usher’s or any other, is exhibited 
by a simple statement of the “ Oxford Chronological Tables ” : 


Chronologers have piled system upon system, without adding much 
to our stock of knowledge respecting the remote ages of antiquity. 
Thus, for example, there are not less than three hundred different dates 
assigned as the era of creation, varying, in the extremes no less than 
three thousand years. 


Evidence this statement alone, all sufficient, that our Bible does 
not fix man’s epoch. Again, I have seen a list of one hundred and 
twenty different estimates of man’s epoch, by as many different 
scholars. Every estimate differed from all the others; the extremes 
6984 before Christ, and 3483, before Christ; one estimate more than 
double that of the other, and intervening between these were the 
one hundred and eighteen other estimates; again we find it here 
affirmed: the Bible does not afford us data for estimating with near 
approximation man’s epoch. 

And here starts the query, What, then, becomes of the Bible 
genealogical tables that carry us back to Adam? 

There comes of them all that ever was intended to come of them, 
all that ever legitimately can come of them, viz: the ability by them 
to trace family descent. 

Thus far they are trustworthy. But take them out of their own 
sphere as genealogies, and make them exact scientific data for chro- 
nological estimates, you use them for a purpose for which they were 
never intended, for which they are wholly unfitted; and when they 
lead into error, and are really incorrect, if applied to a use out of 
the writer’s mind, e. g., chronological data, they cannot be called false 
statements, as the statements when made conveyed, in their appro- 
priate region of thought, to those to whom they were made, a truth- 
ful, correct idea. 

For the purpose of tracing family descent (all that these genea- 
logical tables were ever intended for), it was not necessary to give 
every name in the line; the prominent names were all that were 
necessary. Says Dr. Pritchard: 


The omission of some generations in oriental genealogies is a very 
ordinary thing, the object of the genealogy being sufficiently answered 
3K 
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by inserting only the conspicuous and celebrated names which connect 
an individual with his remote ancestry. It is well known that Matthew 
in the genealogy of our Lord has omitted three royal generations. The 
genealogy of Saul for the space of eight hundred years names but seven 
persons, when according to the usual allowance of thirty years to a gen- 
eration, instead of eight it ought to have mentioned twenty-six names. 


Eichhorn and Michaelis make similar statements as to the frequent 
omissions of generations in oriental genealogies. 

This granted, you see we are all afloat. Who will tell us where 
names are omitted in our Bible genealogies? Who will tell how 
many years each omitted name represents? To cover eight hundred 
years of Saul’s genealogy, only seven names are given; let us sup- 
pose (as Pritchard) nineteen generations omitted. Now transfer 
such omission to early Genesis genealogical lists, when men begat 
children when they were four or five hundred years old, and it at 
once appears many centuries may be all unaccounted for. 

But yet further : 


The Samaritan Bible has a different set of dates from the Hebrew 
copies, and both these from the Septuagint, and all these from the Ethi- 
opic version, and this not merely in one text, but the discrepancy runs 
through nearly the whole genealogy. 


Discrepancy, then, exists even in these genealogical tables them- 
selves. To explain this Dr. Pritchard, suggests: 


It is evident that the original expressions were not understood. 
This can be imagined on one hypothesis, viz: that the most ancient 
copies of Genesis contained not the sum of the years expressed in words, 
but some numerical marks, the real force of which had been lost in the 
lapse of time, and through various accidents, and that attempts were 
made at later but different times and by various persons to convert the 
numbers marked down by numerical signs into words. The Jews of 
Palestine, we may suppose, adopted one method of translating those 
signs into words, and those resident in Egypt another, while the Samari- 
tans adopted a third. 


On the whole matter of Bible chronology, this same author 
remarks : 


The Hebrew chronology may be computed with accuracy to the era 
of the building of the temple, or at least to the division of the tribes 
[tenth century before Christ]. In the interval between that date and 
the arrival of Abraham in Palestine, Hebrew chronology cannot be 
ascertained with exactness, but may be computed with near approxima- 
tion to the truth. Beyond that event, we can never know how many 
centuries nor even how many chiliads of years may have elapsed since 
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the first man of. clay received the image of God and the breath of life. 
Still as the thread of genealogy has been traced, though probably with 
many and great intervals, the whole duration of time from the beginning 
must apparently have been within moderate bounds, and by no means 
so wide and vast as the Indian and Egyptian fabulists assert [he might 
now have added, geological fabulists]. 


So Bunsen says, “ The study of the Scriptures has long convinced 
me, that there is no connected chronology prior to Solomon.” §o, 
in a note to me, Prof. J. T. Conant says: “Ido not think we have 
exact and full data for determining with absolute certainty the 
number of years from Adam to Abraham.” 

I consider this statement of Dr. Pritchard and Professors Bunsen 
and Conant, the correct view of early Bible chronology, viz., the Bible 
does not furnish us data by which we can determine the length 
of the period intervening between Abraham and Adam. And Pritch- 
ard’s other statement I regard also correct, “yet the Bible genealogies 
impress us with the idea that the whole duration of man’s existence on 
the earth is contained within moderate bounds ;” and this is sustained 
by various evidence. For instance, if we trace the history of science 
and art, we find that in their fulness they have arisen but recently, 
a fact noted by Sir Isaac Newton, as indicating that man himself 
is but recent, or where during all his previous history lay his 
inventive powers? So, again the chronologies of the nations all 
indicate man’s epoch to have been recent. The extreme claims of 
national chronology in which anything like certainty, either by 
written records or monuments of art, is reached, areas follows: Peru- 
vian, 1500 A. D.; Mexican, 600 A. D.; Greece and Rome, eighth 
century before Christ ; India, twelfth century before Christ; Assyria, 
sixteenth century befere Christ; Babylonia, or Chaldea, twenty- 
second century before Christ; China, twenty-fourth century before 
Christ; Tyre, twenty-seventh century before Christ ; Egypt (the utmost 
claim of Lepsius for its monuments), thirty-fifth century before Christ. 

Thus we see that all national chronologies fall within even Usher's 
Adam’s date, four thousand years before Christ. But even these 
dates, as extreme epochs of national chronologies, are by no means 
certain; recent as they are, they may go beyond the truth. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, as quoted by Lyell, says: 


Taking into consideration all the evidence respecting the buildings. 
and great works of Egypt extant in the time of Herodotus, we may 
come to the conclusion that there is no sufficient ground for. placing 
pen _ _ date anterior to the building of the temple of Solomon, or 
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So the Egyptologist, Wilkinson, declares: “No certain era has 
been established in early Egyptian chronology.” And in a late edi- 
tion of his “Ancient Egyptians,” he conjecturally places Menes, first 
king of Egypt, between the years 2000 and 3000 B.C. This 
is a very much shorter estimate of Egypt’s chronology than that of 
Lepsius; he conjecturally puts Menes thirty-ninth century before 
Christ. Sir Charles Lyell says (Ant. 380) : 


True history and chronology are the creation, as it were, of yesterday; 
thus the first Olympiad is generally regarded as the earliest date on 
which we can rely in the past annals of mankind, only 776 B. C. 
And no ancient monuments and inscriptions seem to claim a higher 
antiquity than about fifteen centuries before Christ. 


I repeat, the fact of the recent rise of the arts and science in their 
fulness, the fact of the extreme recentness of all assured historic dates 
in the annals of mankind, indicate, as the Bible indicates, that 
man’s period on the earth is of moderate limits. 

How, then, does the whole question as to the epoch of man’s intro- 
duction upon the earth stand ? 

Throwing aside unscientific and groundless assumptions of men of 
science in thrusting a year measure into geology, also ditto with the 
groundless assumptions of theologians as to early Bible chronological 
data, science and the Bible, as to man’s epoch, declare the same thing, 
and the matter in both records reads thus : Man was created in the last 
creative period; man (geologically) is recent. Anything more exact 
than this in either science or Bible, is neither science nor Bible. 

The final issue of the whole matter will probably be a bringing 
down to a more recent date than has generally been maintained, the 
extinct mammalia with remains of man’s weapons found imbedded, as 
already done for the cavern deposits; this on the part of the scien- 
tific man; and on the part of the theologian a considerable extension 
backward of Usher’s Adam epoch. 

And when the utterances of scientific men shall have ceased to be 
guess (as they are now about the year date of man’s epoch), and shall 
have become only what they ever ought to be, science, knowledge ; 
and when theologians shall have ceased to make Usher's ipse dizit 
inspiration, and shall assert only what the Bible word gives them 
ground, for, as only they ever ought to do, then in harmony will stand 
forth, mutually illustrating and confirming each other, the creative 
word in this material globe of ours, and the revelation word in this 
Bible of ours, both alike words of the same Jehovah; these words, 
then, mists all dissipated, each in its own sphere, mutually magnifying 
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that one Jehovah, as the God of truth, the maker of the universe, 
the Writer of the earth’s history on the stone book, the Inditer of the 
Mosaic narrative, the Giver of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
lead his prodigal child, man, to a fairer Eden, a more secure paradise, 
a more intimate converse with the Great Father than ever man of 
old possessed in the garden of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, beside the Asiatic Euphrates, 


E. NisBet. 
Fonp pu Lac, Wis. 




















THE FIRST FORMATION OF INDEPENDENT 
CHURCHES. 


Sager Scriptures employ the term church in the singular number 
whenever it is applied to the followers of Christ in the earliest 
period: “The Lord added daily to the church”'; “Great fear came 
upon all the church”; “Great persecution against the church”; 
“Made havoc of the church”*; “TI persecuted the church of God”®; 
“Concerning zeal persecuting the church.”® Even Acts ix. 31 is not 
an exception; for extended search of ancient manuscripts has pretty 
well established that church, instead of churches, is the genuine 
reading in this passage: “Then had the church rest throughout 
all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.” It is possible to understand 
the word church in these places as we are obliged to understand it in 
Ephesians i. 22; iii. 10; v. 24, 25, 27, 29, 32, to denote the aggregate 
of true saints, a spiritual body called the “body of Christ.” The 
word was used in the singular number in this sense after local 
churches in great number were planted in different countries. Bat 
another explanation is that the followers of Christ were not dis- 
tributed into churches at this early period. We know that there 
were disciples at Lydda, Saron, Joppa, Samaria, and Damascus; but 
no mention is made of a church in any of these places. If this 
explanation can be shown to be in accordance with true history, it 


1 Acts ii.47. %Acts v.11. Acts viii. ‘Acts viii.3. 5Galatians i.13. 6Philippians iii. 6. 
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will fully account for the use of the term church in the singular 
number; for there could be no propriety in making it plural before 
a plurality of churches existed. 

In an inquiry after the first formation of independent churches, a 
passage in the epistle to the Galatians demands a careful examination. 
Three years after his conversion Paul made his first visit to Jeru- 
salem as a disciple of Christ; but he was driven away by persecution, 
and leaving Judea in haste he went to Tarsus in Cilicia, and remained 
there till Barnabas brought him to Antioch in Syria, where he abode 
a long time. Referring to this flight from Judea, he says, in the 
epistle to the Galatians, “Afterwards I came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia, and was unknown by face unto the churches of 
Judea which were in Christ, but they had heard only that he which 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed.” If this passage proves that there were independent 
churches in Judea at the time of Paul’s flight from that country, a 
like proof of their antiquity cannot be obtained from any other part 
of Scripture. But does the passage prove this? The proper answer 
to this question may be determined by the following considerations. 

1. The verb ‘were, in the clause “which were in Christ,” has been 
supplied by the translators, and has no corresponding word in the 
original Greek. If we supply are instead of were the passage will 
prove that churches existed at the time of Paul’s writing to the 
Galatians; but it will tell nothing about their previous history. 

2. The word “churches,” according to a common and well-author- 
ized use of collective nouns, denotes the individuals composing the 
churches, and not the churches as organized bodies. The pronouns 
“they” and “us,” in the sentence which immediately follows, mani- 
festly stand for the individual disciples, and not for the churches as 
organized bodies. This use of the term churches was naturally 
suggested by the fact that Paul’s chief acquaintance with the disciples 
in the countries through which he travelled was formed at their 
religious meetings, in which they presented themselves as churches. 
Since the passage contains no allusion to churches as organized 
bodies, it can tell nothing about the age or date of their organization. 

3. Paul’s argument requires that the phrase “was unknown” 
should be understood to refer to time onward through an extended 
period, and not to the mere moments of his flight from Judea. This 
period may be taken to have extended down to the time of writing 
to the Galatians; for Paul’s mission was to the Gentiles, and it does 
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not appear that he ever travelled among the churches in Judea, 
The language of the passage naturally suggests that the period 
included the whole time of his abode in Syria and Cilicia. At his 
first visit to Jerusalem in this period he took contributions from 
Antioch for the poor saints in Jerusalem, and returned directly to 
Antioch. Since these contributions were sent by the church at 
Antioch,’ we know that one distinct church now existed; and we 
conclude that others probably existed at the same time in Judea, 
The sacred history informs us that Paul visited Jerusalem three 
times afterwards’; but though churches existed in Judea at the time 
of these visits, he appears never to have travelled among them. In 
accordance with these facts, the passage under examination tells that 
Paul had never so associated with the disciples in Judea as to learn 
his gospel from them, but on the contrary had lived away from them 
in Syria and Cilicia, and had never even travelled among their 
churches so as to be known by face to them. ‘Torture must be 
applied to the passage to make it bear testimony affecting our present 
inquiry. We infer from history that Paul would have found the 
disciples in Judea distributed into churches at all the times when 
the opportunity of travelling among them fell in his Way; and if the 
passage under examination can tell as much on that point, it cannot 
tell more, 

In Acts xi, 22 the church at Jerusalem is mentioned, not as the 
only or universal church, but as strictly local (“the church which 
was at Jerusalem”); and in verse 26 of the same chapter the church 
at Antioch is mentioned, another and distinct church. Nothing like 
this occurs in all the preceding history. But the independence of 
the new church was soon brought into question: “Certain men which 
came down from Judea taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be 
circumcised, after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.”* If 
circumcised, they would become debtors to do the whole law, and 
would be under obligation to meet at Jerusalem for the ritual service 
required. This doctrine made Jerusalem the centre of Christian as 
well as of Jewish worship; hence the doctrine of church independence 
was involved. 

The question which disturbed the church at Antioch was taken up 
to Jerusalem, and was there decided. In promulgating the decision, 
the apostles were careful to say that they had not authorized these 
Judaizers to trouble the Gentile converts; but the apostles themselves 
had not long understood the truth on the points in question. The 
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revelation recently made to Peter at Joppa had thrown light on three 
points of doctrine which Christ had clearly taught, but to which 
Jewish prejudice had even blinded the apostles: 1. Christ com- 
manded,to disciple all nations, and to preach the gospel to every 
creature." But hitherto the gospel had been preached to the Jews 
only. 2. The Jews said, “In Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship”; but Christ taught, “The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the 
Father.” Yet all the first converts being Jews retained their at- 
tachment to Jerusalem. 3. Christ taught that distinct and inde- 
pendent churches should exist*; but hitherto no such churches 
appear to have been formed. As soon as uncircumcised Gentiles 
were admitted into the Christian brotherhood, the impossibility of 
their being permitted to worship in the holy place at Jerusalem 
became manifest; and as soon as the whole Gentile world was thrown 
open to the gospel the necessity of separate churches became apparent. 

We conclude, therefore, that the first formation of independent 
churches occurred soon after the door of jaith was opened to the 
Gentiles. With this agrees precisely the order of events stated in 
the inspired history. In Acts xi. 19, 20, the effect of the new 
revelation is stated in sending the gospel to the Gentiles. We know 
from what is said in the fifteenth chapter that uncircumcised persons 
were admitted into the Christian brotherhood at Antioch; and this 
twentieth verse of chapter xi. tells when they began to be admitted. 
But the information has been obscured by an erroneous reading, 
which has substituted Grecians for Greeks. The persons intended 
were uncircumcised Gentiles; and they are placed in contrast with 
the Jews mentioned in the preceding verse. Preaching to the un- 
circumcised is here recorded as a new thing; and in close connection 
with this new event the record presents in verses 22 and 26 the 
church at Jerusalem and the church at Antioch as two distinct 
churches. No church distinct from that at Jerusalem, no plurality 
of churches, appears in all the previous history. It is important 
to notice in how close connection the inspired history records the 
prvaching of the gospel to the Gentiles and the first existence of a 
distinct church. The manner in which the two events are recorded 
shows that they were contemporaneous; and the nature of the events 
shows that they were connected. The history confirms the conclusion 
that the Christian brotherhood was never divided into independent 
churches until the door of faith was opened to the Gentiles, and that 
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the division occurred immediately after this great event. Doubtless 
companies of believers had previously been accustomed to meet for 
Christian worship at different places, after the manner of the Jewish 
synagogues; and these companies formed inchoate churchgs, which 
were readily converted into independent churches as soon as the 
doctrine of church independence was understood. 

The investigation in which we have been engaged has an important 
bearing on the theological doctrine of The Visible Church Catholic. 
This doctrine evidently formed a part of the system which the 
Judaizers sought to perpetuate, much to the trouble of Gentile con- 
verts and injury of the Christian cause. This system would have 
held the Christian world in bondage to the earthly Jerusalem and its 
ritual service. In the epistle to the Galatians, Paul has triumphantly 
torn the yoke of bondage from our necks and taught our relation to 
the Jerusalem above, which is free, and is the mother of us all.’ 
What he taught to Gentile converts in this epistle he taught in 
another to Hebrew Christians: “Ye are come to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, . . . to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written in heaven.”* Ye are 
come, are already admitted to the fellowship of the worshippers in 
the high and holy place, and already belong to their general assembly, 
the only true universal church. 


1Galatians iv. 26. 2Hebrews xii. 22, 23. 


J. L. Daae. 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 



































EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“ Tevvn9 ef tSar0s ai, mveduaros.” ‘Born of water,” ete—Joun iii. 5. 


ICODEMUS appears as an inquirer concerning the character and 

mission of Jesus. He is met by a reply indicating the deep neces- 
sities of fallen humanity: ‘“ Verily, verily, I say to thee, Except a man 
be born again [or from above,—‘‘yew0% dvwOev,”], he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” He did not understand the words “‘yevv7 09 dvw6ev,"— 
“born again,”—hence his question following, ‘‘ How can a man be born 
when he is old?” etc.. To enable him to understand them Jesus employs 
the phrase, “‘yevvn 0% e€Bdurog xal, rvedpartos,'’—usually translated “ born of 
water and the Spirit,”"—and the words in vs. 6, “‘ That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh,” etc. Having thus explained his teaching, he enforces 
it by the strong language of vs. 7, “Ye must be born again,” in which 
he returns to the words first used. 

What, then, is the meaning of the aaa “Tewn0j e& Sdarog xat, 
nvebpatog’’? 

If the Scriptures teach anything with any degree of uniformity, as 
implied in the first words of Jesus to Nicodemus, and as he proceeds to 
develop his divine character and mission, and man’s danger and duty, in 
the whole conversation, it is the sad condition of our race as guilty and 
spiritually dead. A recognition of these two facts will aid us in reaching 
a correct interpretation of this passage. 

As guilty, we need cleansing. As dead, we need life. Water is the 
element usually employed for cleansing. As the word used in this pas- 
sage, it is by all admitted to symbolize cleansing. Of this there can be 
no doubt. Therefore, as in part explanatory of the words our Lord first 
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used, ‘‘yew40% dvw6ev," he taught Nicodemus that this new birth consists, 
in part, of cleansing the soul from guilt. ‘“ Tew0% dyw6ev,” “born 
again,” is expressive of a real change. The soul must have a real 
cleansing from guilt. This is exactly the force of the words of Jesus, 
“Verily, verily, I say to thee, Except a man be born of water... he 
cannot enter,” etc. 

But as dead we need life. Is there in this passage a symbol of life? 
Can it be said of “Sédaroc” and “‘xvedparoc,” as here connected, ‘5dato¢ 
xat, tvebpatos,”’ that one is symbolic, and the other is not? that one is sym- 
bolic, and the other is literal? If‘ 8daro¢”’ is symbolic here, “ mvedpato¢"’ 
is also symbolic. The common, obvious meaning of the term zvedya is 
wind, air in motion, breath. ‘‘ Ivedparos,” in this passage, is wind, (air 
in motion, breath,) as certainly as “Sdaroc” is water. Wind (air in 
motion, breath,) is the element of life. Without it there cannot be life. 
“God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” (Genesis ii. 7.) “The life of the body is dependent on the 
breath.” (Conant on Genesis ii. 7.) In the use of this symbol we have 
our Lord’s meaning still further expressed. ‘“‘I'evy0% dvw6ev,” “born 
again,” consists, in part, of imparting spiritual life to the soul. Thus, 
in the use of these symbols, ‘“ Sdato¢ xa2, zvedpatos,”’ we have the key which 
unlocks our Lord’s meaning of this important passage. He taught that 
to enter into the kingdom of God we must have a heavenly birth, which 
consists in cleansing the soul from guilt, and imparting to it a new spirit- 
ual life. Nicodemus could understand this, though he could not tell how 
it is accomplished. (How can these things be?) He was doubtless 
familiar with Old Testament teachings, e. g., Psalm li; Jeremiah xxxiii. 8; 
Ezekiel xxxvi.' 25-27, and xxxvii. The work to be done indicates its 
nature. A two-fold work, guilt to be cleansed and life to be imparted. 
Of this two-fold work, “water and wind” are the expressive symbols. 
In support of this interpretation we have the terms employed by Nico- 
demus in the question, ‘“‘ How can these things be?” and in the question 
of Jesus following, “ Art thou a teacher of Israel, and knowest not these 
things?” ‘These things,” “‘tadra,” Jesus had spoken of the new birth, 
and had explained it by the symbols water and wind, the one a cleansing 
element, the other the element of life. ‘Born again” consists in “ these 
things,” cleansing and imparting life to the soul, BOTH THE PREROGATIVE 
or Gop. It is by God cleansing the soul from guilt, and imparting life 
to it, that a man is “born again.” We are born of God. It is a divine 
work in the soul in which man is entirely passive. Both the “‘Sdato¢”’ 
and ‘“‘xvedparos’’ are expressive of, symbolize, divine operations in the 
soul necessary, the one as much as the other, to complete regeneration. 
We may therefore paraphrase the passage as follows: Except a man be 
cleansed from guilt, and made spiritually alive, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

What is the relation of this change to the ordinance of baptism? Bap- 
tism is initiatory to the kingdom of Christ, and must be preceded by the 
new birth. No one can properly receive this ordinance till he is “ born 
again.” This cannot be denied. If the words “‘yew0% dvwéev,” “born 
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again,” are explained by the phrase “yew70% e& Bdatog xat, xvebpatos,” 
“born of water,”’ etc., and no one can deny that they are so explained, 
then this “birth of water,” etc., must precede the baptism. If this 
reasoning is sound, the words “born of water” do not refer to baptism. 
If, however, “born of water” is baptism, then baptism is an essential 
part of regeneration, and there can be no regeneration without it. What 
Baptist will take the responsibility to affirm this? We must either take 
the responsibility, and affirm “baptismal regeneration,” or abandon 
(those who hold it) the view that “born of water” is baptism. Every- 
body knows that this passage is the stronghold of those who believe and 
teach “baptismal regeneration.” If “born of water” is baptism they 
are consistent. But if we have demonstrated that it is expressive of 
God's work in cleansing the soul from guilt, in which man is passive, 
this stronghold is demolished, and we have baptism, a human act, in its 
simple, initiatory, declarative character, properly following the God- 
given qualification, the new birth,—the soul cleansed from guilt, and 
made alive unto him by his almighty power and grace. G. M.S. 





Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins.—ActTs ii. 38. 

Bartic0jtw els Ageow ‘apaptiav, What is the meaning and force of the 
preposition e/¢ in connection with fazrifew? Does the usus loguendi o 
the New Testament justify or allow such a rendering as “be baptized 
for or inorder to’? The proper way to determine this is to marshal all 
the passages in which the preposition e/¢ is used in connection with bap- 
tize. They are not very numerous, and below will be found an example 
of every case found in the New Testament, omitting duplicate passages 
for the sake of brevity : 

Matthew iii. 11—I indeed baptize you with water unto repentence 

Matthew xxviii. 19.—Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Mark i. 9.—Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in Jordan. 

Luke iii. 2, 3—Preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. 

Acts ii. 38.—Repent, and be baptized every one of youin the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Romans vi. 3, 4—Know ye not, that so many of us were baptized into Christ were bap- 
tized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death. 

1 Corinthians x. 2.—And were all baptized wnto Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 

1 Corinthians xii. 13.—For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body. 

Galatians iii. 27 —For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 


In these passages the prepositions printed in italics all render the 
same Greek preposition e/s. It will thus be seen that our English trans- 
lators have given us as a rendering of one Greek preposition, four words, 
for, in, into, unto; and so greatly obscured the Greek simplicity. We 
present the same passages, changing the various English prepositions to 
the uniform Greek preposition : 
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Matthew iii. 11—I indeed baptize you with water eis repentence. 

Matthew xxviii. 19.—Baptizing them eis the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. } 

Mark i. 9.—Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John eis Jordan. 

Luke iii. 2, 3 —Preaching the haptism of repentance eis the remission of sins. 

Acts ii. 38—Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ eis the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Romans vi. 3, 4—Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized eis Christ were bap- 
tized eis his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism «is death. 

1 Corinthians x. 2—And were all baptized eis Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 

1 Corinthians xii. 13—For by one Spirit are we all baptized eis one body. 

Galatians iii. 27.—For as many of you as have been baptized eis Christ have put on Christ. 


If the correct rendering of Acts ii. 38 is be baptized in order to remis- 
sion, it will be useful to put this translation in all the passages, and see 
if it will make good sense: 


Matthew iii. 11—I indeed baptize you with water IN ORDER TO repentance. 

Matthew xxviii. 19.—Baptizing them IN ORDER To the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

Mark i. 9.—Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John IN ORDER TO 
Jordan. 

Luke iii. 2, 3—Preaching the baptism of repentance IN ORDER TO the remission of sins. 

Acts ii. 38.—Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ IN OR- 
DER TO the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Romans vi. 3, 4—Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized IN ORDER TO Christ 
were baptized IN ORDER TO his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 1N 
ORDER TO death. 

1 Corinthians x. 2—And were all baptized In ORDER TO Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 

1 Corinthians xii. 13.—For by one Spirit are we all baptized In ORDER TO one body. 

Galatians iii. 27.—For as many of you as have been baptized IN ORDER TO Christ have. put 
on Christ. 


It is obvious that nonsense is made by this translation in nearly every 
passage. If im order to be the proper translation of Acts ii. 38 it is 
plainly an exception to almost every other passage; and thus we are 
presented with the absurd postulate that Peter on the Day of Pentecost 
used an expression conveying a meaning entirely different from the com- 
mon usus loguendi of the words employed; and this, too, when he was 
laying down the fundamental demands of Jesus Christ for participation 
in the blessings of the Reign of Heaven. The conclusion, therefore, fol- 
lows that IN ORDER TO is not the proper translation here. 

The same argument will apply to the preposition for, which we have 
in our English version. Let the reader put the word For in the place 
of IN ORDER TO, and it makes as much nonsense as the other in most of 
the passages given. 

But now suppose we translate ets in all these passages by the English pre- 
position into, which is its nearest representative, and see what is the result: 


Matthew iii. 11—I indeed baptize you with water 1nTo repentance. 

Matthew xxviii. 19.—Baptizing them 1nTo the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Mark i. 9.—Jesus came from the Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 1nTo Jordan. 

Luke iii. 2, 3.—Preaching the baptism of repentance 1nTo the remission of sins. 

Acts ii. 388.—Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 1nTo 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Romans vi. 3, 4—Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized nto Christ were 
baptized inTo his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism rnTo death. 
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1 Corinthians x. 2—And were all baptized 1nTo Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 
1 Corinthians xii. 13.—For by one Spirit are we all baptized 1nT0 one body. 
Galatians iii. 27.—For as many of you as have been baptized 1nTo Christ have put on Christ. 


In every case it makes good sense, and gives us the key out of this 
doctrinal labyrinth. Peter said to the penitent Jews on the Day of 
Pentecost: ‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ 1nTo the remission of sins.” In this he gives an inspired 
model for all gospel preachers. We all may and must direct all truly 
penitent and believing souls to be baptized 1nTo the pardon of sins; but 
not for or in order to pardon. 

And now, having a word that properly gives us the meaning of the 
original Greek, let us ascertain its doctrinal value. What is the doc- 
trinal meaning of being baptized 1nTo the forgiveness of sins? It is 
clear that it does not mean that these people were to receive pardon 
by being baptized. Look now at all the passages again, and see whether 
in any case the noun which follows the preposition e’s refers to anything 
the subjects of baptism were to receive. John’s converts did not receive 
repentance by being baptized 1nTo it. When John dipped penitents 
INTO the Jordan, it was not for the purpose of swallowing a portion of 
the stream. When the Great Commission directs that all believers shall 
be baptized 1nTo the name of the Triune God, it is not something they 
are to receive. When the Jews were baptized InTo Moses, just as when 
Christians are now baptized 1nTo Christ, 1nTo his death, 1nTo his body, 
in no case does it express as the terminus ad guem some personal favor 
which the baptized receive in the act. 

So Acts ii. 88 does not teach that the believing Jews should be bap- 
tized in order to be pardoned of their sins. Nothing indeed is said of 
their individual sins. Although this passage is continually quoted as if 
it read: “ Be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
your sins,” nothing of the sort appears in the text. They were to bo 
baptized InTo the remission of sins; and the wsws loguendi demands that 
we give no more personal application to the words than in the kindred 
phrases, baptism INTO repentance; INTO the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit ; 1vto the Jordan; 1ntTo Christ; 1nTo his death; INTO 
his body ; 1nTo Moses in the cloud and in the sea. Therefore we con- 
clude, that Christian: baptism is 1nTo Christ, into his death, 1nTo his 
body, nto forgiveness; but it is not IN ORDER that the baptized may 
receive any one of these. 

But this is merely negative. If our view be correct, it is wrong 
to regard this text as teaching baptism as a condition of forgive- 
ness. What then is the affirmative idea involved in the expression, 
“Be baptized into the forgiveness of sins?” We answer: Jt is a 
highly tropical expression, designed to set forth the teaching of baptism 
ws doctrinal relation to the Trinity, to Christ, to his death, to the for- 
giveness of sins. When John Baptist is said historically to have bap- 
tized his converts 1nTo the Jordan, literally dipped them into Jordan 
we have the bare and literal fact. When he is said to baptize INTO 
repentance, we have a tropical use of the very same language. So when 
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baptism is said to be rnTo Christ, into pardon, there is the tropical use 
of language which literally means to dip into asubstance. “To dip a 
child” into the sea conveys to usa plain and literal image; “to dip a 
penitent man 1nTO Christ, 1nTo his death, 1nTo his body, 1nTo the par- 
don of sins,” is undoubtedly highly poetic and figurative language, but 
its tropical use ought to convey no idea radically different from its lit- 
eral use. It must never be forgotten that the radical idea of baptism is 
a dipping into. Hence its relations to Christ, to his death, to pardon, 
to his body, would naturally find expression in such expressions as bap- 
tizing INTO these. T. J. M. 





NOTE TO EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN JULY QUARTERLY. 

On page 362, line 14 from the bottom, instead of “genitive fifty two, accusative thirty- 
seven,” read “ Gospel fifty-two, Acts thirty-seven.” In line 13 and 14 from bottom, in like 
manner, instead of ‘‘genative forty-two, dative eight, accusative thirty-nine,” read “ Gospel 
forty-two, Epistles eight, Apocalypse thirty-nine.” In line 7 from bottom, instead of “ genitive 
twenty-six, accusative fifty-two,” read “ Gospel twenty-six, Acts fifty-two.” 




















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sermons to the Natural Man. By Witu1am G.T.SHEpp, D. D. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Co. 12mo. pp. 422. 


It would be superfluous to say that these sermons are characterized 
by vigor of thought and expression, for this is true of all Dr. Shedd’s 
works, and even men who differ most widely from him in theological 
belief are ready to admit the power of his mind. But it is soon evident 
to a close reader of his productions that he has wrought out with special 
interest certain views of thought which appear in these discourses. The 
topics which suggest these views of thought are such as the following: 
“All mankind guilty,” or ‘“ Every man, whatsoever the grade of his 
intelligence, knows more than he puts in practice,” “In every instance 
the amount of knowledge is greater than the amount of virtue,” “ Sin in 
the heart the source of error in the head,” ‘Sin is spiritual slavery,” 
“The sin of omission,” ‘ The sinfulness of original sin.” But the dis- 
cussion of several other topics is no less searching and powerful; e. g., 
“God’s exhaustive knowledge of man,” “Self-scrutiny in God's pres- 
ence,” “The approbation of goodness is not the love of it,” ‘‘ The use 
of fear in religion,” “Faith the sole saving act,” and “ The exercise 
of mercy optional with God.” Indeed, one needs only to read the 
themes of these discourses? with some knowledge of the qualities of Dr. 
Shedd’s mind and heart to be assured of their great value. How any 
man without the grace of God in his soul could listen to such truth, and 
not be moved, is inexplicable. If there be any weakness in Dr. Shedd 
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as a writer or preacher, it eannot be that of lowering the claims of God’s 
law or of apologizing for human sinfulness. While we cannot recom- 
mend the preacher to discuss constantly such topics as are treated in 
this volume, a due proportion of them would be of great value to both 
minister and congregation. The highest and best preaching will be 
founded on the truths here presented, for these views of sin are ‘“‘the 
deep and strong soil from which all sound, healthy, and healing growths 
in theological speculation shoot up.” We should be glad to call special 
attention to several of these sermons, but must content ourselves with 
an extract from one to which we listened some years ago with very great 
interest, —The exercise of mercy optional with God: 


The great question that presses upon the human mind, from age to age, is the inquiry, Is 
God a merciful Being, and will he show mercy? Living as we do, under the light of reve- 
lation, we know little of the doubts and fears that spontaneously rise gn the guilty human 
soul, when it is left solely to the light of nature to answer it. With the Bible in our hands, 
and hearing the good news of redemption from our earliest years, it seems to be a matter of 
course that the Deity should pardon sin. Nay,'a certain class of men in Christendom seem to 
have come to the opinion that it is more difficult to prove that God is just than to prove that 
he is merciful. But this is not the thought and feeling of man when outside of the pale of 
revelation. Go into the ancient pagan world, examine the theologizing of the Greek and 
Roman mind, and you will discover that the fears of the justice far outnumbered the hopes 
of the mercy; that Plato and Plutarch and Cicero and Tacitus were far more certain that 
God would punish sin than that he would pardon it. This is the reason that there is no light 
or joy in any of the pagan religions. Except when religion was converted into the worship 
of beauty, as in the instance of the later Greek, and all the solemn and truthful ideas of law 
and justice were eliminated from it, every one of the natural religions of the globe is filled 
with sombre and gloomy hues, and no others. The truest and best religions of the ancient 
world were always the sternest and saddest, because the unaided human mind is certain that 
God is just, but is not certain that he is merciful. When man is outside of revelation, it is 
by no means a matter of course that God is clement, and that sin shall be forgiven. Great 
uncertainty overhangs the doctrine of the divine mercy from the position of natural religion 
and it is only within the province of revealed truth that the uncertainty is removed. Apart 
from a distinct and direct promise from the lips of God himself that he will forgive sin, no 
human creature can be sure that sin will ever be forgiven. 


The reason why man left to himself doubts whether there is mercy 
with God, the preacher finds in the fact that the exercise of justice 1s 
necessary, whale that of mercy 1s optional : 


In thinking upon the subject, our reason perceives, intuitively, that God must of necessity 
punish transgression; and it perceives with equal intuitiveness that there is no corresponding 
necessity that he should pardon it. We say with confidence and positiveness, “God must be 
just;” but we cannot say with any certainty or confidence at all, ‘‘God must be merciful.” 
The divine mercy is an attribute which is perfectly free and optional in its exercises, and 
therefore we cannot tell beforehand whether it wil! or will not be shown to transgressors. 
We know nothing at all about it until we hear some word from the lips of God himself upon 
the point. When he opens the heavens, and speaks in a clear tone to the human race, saying, 
“T will forgive your iniquities,” then, and not till then, do they know the fact. In reference 
to all those procedures which, like the punishment of transgression, are fixed and necessary, 
because they are founded in the eternal principles of law and justice, we can tell beforehand 
what the divine method will be. We do not need any special revelation to inform us that 
God is a just being, and that his anger is kindled against wickedness, and that he will punish 
the transgressor. This class of truths, the apostle informs us, are written in the human con- 
stitution, and we have already seen that they were known and dreaded in the pagan world. 
That which God must do, he certainly will do. He must be just, and therefore he certainly 
will punish sin, is the reasoning of the human mind the world over and in every age. 

But when we pass from the punishment of sin to the pardon of it, when we go over to the 
merciful side of the divine nature, we can come to no certain conclusions if we are shut up to 
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the workings of our own minds or to the teachings of the world of nature about us. . . . The 
human conscience can no more promise or certify the forgiveness of sin than the ten com- 
mandments can do so. 


One of the inferences from the truth presented is, the tame during 
which the offer of mercy shall be extended is a matter that rests solely 
with God : 


If it is purely optional with God whether he will pardon my sin at all, it is also purely 
optional with him to fix the limits within which he will exercise the act of pardon. Should 
he tell me that if I would confess and forsake my sins to-day, he would blot them out for- 
ever, but that the gracious offer should be withdrawn to-morrow, what conceivable ground of 
complaint could I discover? He is under no necessity of extending the pardon at this 
moment, and neither is he at the next or any future one. Mercy is grace, not debt. Now 
it has pleased God to limit the period during which the work of redemption shall go on. 
There is a point of time for every sinful man, at which “there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin.” The period of redemption is confined to earth and time; and unless the sinner 
exercises repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ before his spirit returns 
to God who gave it, there is no redemption for him through eternal ages. This fact we know 
by the declaration and testimony of God, in the same manner that we know God will exer- 
cise mercy at all, and upon any conditions whatever. We have seen that we cannot establish 
the fact that the Deity will forgive sin by any a priori reasoning, but know it only because 
he has spoken a word to this effect, and given the world his promise to be gracious and mer- 
ciful. In like manner, we do not establish the fact that there will be no second offer of for- 
giveness in the future world by any process of reasoning from the nature of the case or the 
necessity of things. We are willing to concede to the objector that, for aught that we can 
see, the Holy Ghost is as able to take of the things of Christ, and show them to a guilty soul 
in the next world as he isin this. So far as almighty power is concerned, the Divine Spirit 
could convince of sin and righteousness and judgment, and incline them to repentance and 
faith, in eternity as well as time. But it is not a question of power. It is a question of 
intention, of determination, and of testimony upon the part of God. And he has distinctly 
declared in the written revelation that it is his intention to limit the converting and saving 
influence of his Spirit to time and earth. 


The Atonement: in its Relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, the 
Intercession of our Lord. By the Rev. Hugo Martin, M. A. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 288. 


We are glad to see this American edition of a work noticed in the 
January QUARTERLY. We again heartily commend it to the general 
reader and to the preacher as an eminently satisfactory and timely 
discussion of the great theme of which it treats. 


Treatise on Regeneration. By Witt1am Anperson, LL. D., Glasgow. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 311. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1850. The second, 
from which the American edition is republished, in 1861. The volume 
as now presented to us is in form plain, but neat and attractive. The 
religious student cannot fail to welcome any work which helps him 
to understand the great central doctrine here discussed. The sub- 
stance of this work was originally given as a series of sermons. It 
here appears divided into seven sections, although the sermon form 
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sometimes obtrudes itself annoyingly, and impairs the value of the work 
as a scientific, systematic discussion. The order of discussion is as fol- 
lows: Nature and Characteristics, Necessity, Instrumentality, Actuating 
Agency, Regeneration as produced and as developed, Procuring Cause, 
Manifestation. The author is throughout clear, pointed, earnest, hardly 
profound. There is much in the book to which very many thoughtful 
Christians will not give their assent on the strength of his arguments. 
For examples, creationism, as opposed to traditionism, may be true; it 
may be that God's “‘ fiat, his command for the formation of an accom- 
panying soul, constantly goes forth on the occasion of every case of cor- 
poreal generation,” and that in consequence, all souls “are in the first 
instance pure and unperverted,” but neither the author’s arguments 
nor his exclamations make this evident and certain, It may be that the 
‘*privation theory of original sin,” the theory that the soul of the infant 
is indeed created pure, but is left without the Holy Spirit's positive 
preserving power, “vindicates the divine character from injurious impu- 
tation,” and is, besides, true, but the points are by no means established 
as against the view opposed. If ‘‘the change of heart in regeneration 
is produced by a previous change of judgment,” exclusively and neces- 
sarily, and ‘the distinction of a speculation or historical belief of the 
understanding, and an appreciating, approving, and embracing faith of 
the heart is vain and baseless,’ there are some who will ask how to 
explain the well-known fact strongly asserted by the author that “it is 
an immoral disposition which incapacitates the unbeliever for receiving 
regeneration,” and what to make of James's epistle, especially James ii. 
19. One may well ask why the author should deem his “ occupation as 
a preacher of the gospel” more nearly destroyed on the theory that the 
Holy Spirit must directly change the disposition, than on the theory 
strongly urged by himself, that no human presentation of the truth can 
ever secure its belief, but there must in addition be an immediate and 
sovereign act of the Spirit. The author is a Pedobaptist, and makes 
this fact manifest, though not in an objectionable way. While there is 
much in the work that is to us and will be to many quite unsatisfactory, 
there is also very much that is well put. It presents the same type of 
doctrine with that given in The New Birth, by Prof. A. Phelps, but can 
hardly take the same rank with it. Still, it will prove helpful to the 
theological student. The discussion of “‘ The Manifestation of Regen- 
eration” is particularly judicious and practical. 


The Conservative Reformation and its Theology: as represented in the 
Augsburg Confession, and in the History and Literature of the 
Ewangelical Lutheran Church. By Cuanurs P. Krauts, D. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 840. 


The contents and scope of this volume are indicated in the title. Its 
object is not to give a general history of the Reformation, but to delineate 
that part of the movement which, in the author's view, was conservative, 
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as opposed to that which in faith and form was destructive. Dr. Krauth’s 
ability and learning, his ardent love for the Lutheran church, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with its doctrines, and his thorough sympathy with 
them, eminently qualify him for the task he has undertaken. He has 


' done his work admirably, and not only laid his own denomination under 


obligations to him, but has performed a much needed service for other 
Christian scholars in giving them so clearly the position of the 
Lutheran church. The careful study of this volume will benefit the 
student in many ways, and we heartily commend it to all who wish to 
look at the sacramentarian system from the point of view of one who 
understands it and believes it. 


A very common error is thus treated by Dr. Krauth: 


From first to last, the Lutheran church has rejected the name of consubstantiation, and 
everything which that name properly implies. Bold and uncompromising as our confessors 
and theologians have been, if the word consubstantiation (which is not a more human term 
than trinity and original sin are human terms) had expressed correctly their doctrine, they 
would not have hesitated to use it. It is not used in any confession of our church, and we 
have never seen it used in any standard dogmatician of our communion, except to condemn 
the term, and to repudiate the idea that our church held the doctrine it involves. We might 
adduce many of the leading evidences on this point; but for the present we will refer to but 
afew. Bucer, in his letter to Comander, confesses that ‘‘he had done injustice to Luther, in 
imputing to him the doctrine of impanation,” and became a defender of the doctrine he had 
once rejected. Gerhard, that monarch among our theologians, says: “ To meet the calumnies 
of opponents, we would remark, that we neither believe in tmpanation nor consubstantiation, 
nor in any physical or local presence whatsoever. Nor do we believe in their consubstantia- 
tive presence which some define to be the inclusion of one substance in another. War from us 
be that figment. The heavenly thing and the earthly thing in the Holy Supper, in the physi- 
cal and natural sense, are not present with one another.” Baier, among our older divines, 
has written a dissertation expressly to refute this calumny, and to show, as Cotta expresses 
it, “that our theologians are entirely free from it (penitus abhorrerr).” Cotta, in his note on 
Gerhard, says: ‘The word consubstantiation may be understood in different senses. Some- 
times it denotes a local conjunction of two bodies, sometimes a commingling of them, as, for 
example, when it is alleged that the bread coalesces with the body, and the wine with the 
blood, into one substance. But in neither sense can that monstrous doctrine of consubstantia- 
tion be attributed to our church, since Lutherans do not believe either in that local conjunc- 
tion of two bodies, nor in any commingling of bread and of Christ's body, of wine and of his 
blood.” To pass from great theologians to a man of the highest eminence in the philosophical 
and scientific world, Leibnitz, in his Discourse on the Conformity of Reason with Faith, says: 
“ Evangelical [Lutherans] do not approve of the doctrine of consubstantiation or of impanation, 
and no one could impute it to them, unless he had failed to make himself properly acquainted 
with their views.” To return again to theologians, Reinhard says: “Our church has never 
taught that the emblems become one substance with the body and blood of Jesus, an opinion 
commonly denominated consubstantiation.” Mosheim says: “Those err who say that we 
believe in impanation. Nor are those more correct who charge us with believing subpana- 
tion. Eqyally groundless is the charge of consubstantiation. All these opinions differ very 


far from the doctrine of our church.” 

Dr. Krauth states sharply the difference between the Calvinistic and 
Lutheran views of infant baptism, and shows how unmeaning a thing it 
is on the Calvinistic system; coming with entirely different functions to 
those perfectly alike in all personal respects; to one signing and sealing the 
highest spiritual blessings; to another signifying and sealing nothing; 
and that no minister or parent can tell what has been done. The Lutheran 
church holds “that baptism makes the offer of the same blessing to every 
human creature who receives it; that a difference in the result of 
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baptism depends on no lack of divine grace, but upon the voluntary 
differences of adults, . . . that whatever be the blessing of baptism, be 
it little or great, vague or well defined, it is offered alike to all, and 
conferred alike upon all who do not present in themselves the voluntary 
barrier to its reception.” 

Nearly two hundred and fifty pages of the work are occupied with a 
discussion of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. It is to us the most 
interesting part of the book. Ordinarily, writers out of the Romish 
church, who treat of the ordinances, devote their strength to the discus- 
sion of baptism, and in English and American works on the sacraments, 
it is rare to find any extended illustration and defence of a positive 
theory on the communion. We do not know where to look for any full 
discussion of this crowning ordinance, and there seems to be a singular 
unwillingness on the part of all writers on theology to approach the 
question. As full and complete an explanation and vindication of the 
ordinary Calvinistic view as Dr. Krauth has given us of the Lutheran, 
would be of great value. Meanwhile, we are glad to see a discussion in 
some degree proportioned to the importance of the theme, although it 
seems to us to lead to conclusions not altogether warranted by the word 
of God : 


Just as plain is it that the phrase “breaking bread,” if figurative, is the well-established 
emblem not of the violent killing of a human being, but of supernatural or spiritual distri- 
bution or communication. Why is bread broken? In order to its being given, taken, and 
eaten. Hence, when we speak figuratively of breaking bread, we mean this: the higher thing, 
of which the bread is the emblem, is given, taken, and eaten in some sense corresponding with 
the figure. Hence, in the Lord’s Supper, it is inconceivable, if the breaking of bread have a 
figurative reference, that this reference should rest on the breaking of bread, not as the means 
of its distribution, in order to be taken and eaten, but on the violent tearing of it into pieces, 
as symbolical of crucifixion. If, therefore, the sole connection were, as the critic imagines, 
between breaking the body, the symbol would still contemplate the bread which we break as 
the communication of Christ’s body. : 

From these indisputable facts, as also from the sacred text, it is most clear that, as the 
“breaking” of the bread in the Supper was distributive, that is, the natural means necessary 
to its distribution or communication to the taker and eater of it as natural food, so, by conse- 
quence, the breaking of Christ’s body, to which it would point, would be the communication 
of that body as supernatural food. The analogy is not this: That as bread may be considered 
as figuratively killed by breaking it with the hand into small pieces, so was Christ’s body 
literally killed by piercing it with the nails and the spear; but it is most clearly this: That as 
bread, in order to be naturally taken and eaten, must be physically communicated, (to which 
the natural breaking was necessary,) so the body of our Lord Jesus, in order to be sacra- 
mentally taken and eaten, must be supernaturally communicated. 

The critic has said of the “ resémblance in the fact that just as he had broken the bread, so 
his body would be broken,” etc., that this is “ the only one stated by Christ himself” in regard 
to the bread and the body. If we look at the sacred text, we find that the critié is at issue 
with it on three vital points: 

1. Our Saviour does not say “would be broken,” “would be shed,’ but uses the present 
participle in both cases: “ts broken,” ‘is shed.” If the critic insists that the present parti 
ciple has a future sense, he is bound to give reason for his departure from the letter. Till the 
critic proves this, he has against him the very letter of our Lord’s word, testifying that he did 
not compare that present breaking of the bread with the future breaking of his body. 

- 2. The sacred text, if we assume that the language is figurative, gives no warrant for the 
idea that the breaking of Christ's body, and the shedding of his blood, refer as their distinctive 
object to the mode by which his life was terminated, but both refer to the impartation or 
communication of the body and blood, as the applying organs of the redemption wrought 
through them. In other words, they are, in the Lord's Supper, contemplated distinctively 
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in their sacramental application, and in their sacrificial character only’as the sacrificial is to 
be presupposed, either in fact or in God’s unchanging purposes, as the necessary antecedent 
and ground of the sacramental. Bread is broken in order to be communicated, and wine is 
poured out in order to be imparted. If these acts, then, are symbolical as regards the body 
and blood of Christ, they contemplate the one as broken, the other as shed, in order to com- 
munication and impartation; and then there is a parallel in the words of Paul: The cup of 
blessing, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ; the bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of his body? 

3. Matthew says our Lord brake the bread, but does not think it necessary to record at all 
that our Lord said, My body broken,—that is, according to the false theory, he failed to note 
the only resemblance which our Lord has authorized. Mark is guilty, on the same theory, 
of the same omission,—not a word about the breaking of the bread as the point of comparison 
with the breaking of the body. Luke has: He brake it, and gave unto them, and said: This 
is my body which is given for you. Not a word about the breaking as a symbol of the cruci- 
fixion; but, as if the breaking were merely a necessary part of the communicative act ending 
in the giving, says: This is my body given for you. Is the giving of a piece of bread also an 
emblem of the crucifixion? Is it not evident that broken and given are considered as involv- 
ing the same idea, and that the force is “so broken as to be given”? Is it not clear that the 
giving of his body is something which Christ himself does; that therefore the sacramental 
breaking or communication of it is his own act, and that if he symbolizes any acts, it is his 
own acts, and not those of his enemies? Who does not see, if we assume a figure, that the 
natural bread points to the supernatural bread, which he tells us is his body, and that the 
natural method by which the natural bread is communicated points to the supernatural 
method, by which the invisible sacramental bread, to wit, Christ’s true body is given? 

If in 1.Corinthians xi. 24, we accept the Textus receptus, and read “broken for you,” the 
meaning of the word broken is determined by the facts already stated. It is to be narmon- 
ized with St. Luke’s “given,” and with the omission of Matthew and Mark. But the best 
text sustained by the oldest manuscripts! is without the word, and the editions of the greatest 
recent critics, as for example Lachmann, Tischendorff, and Alford, omit it. The attempt, 
therefore, to show that our Saviour put the sole stress on the breaking of the bread, is a com- 
plete failure, as is also the attempt to show that the breaking contemplates our Saviour's 
death in its mode, and not as the sacrificial pre-requisite, in the mind of God, to the sacra- 
mental communication. The true view is strenghtened by the fact that, although the three 
evangelists say of the blood: “shed for you,” not one of them speaks, nor does St. Paul 
speak, of the pouring, or shedding of wine at all; which would have been absolutely essen- 
tial, had the breaking partaken, as the critic seems to suppose, of this pantomimic character. 
If Christ had broken the bread to symbolize, by that act, the breaking of his body, he must 
have poured the wine to symbolize, by that act, the shedding of his blood. So absolutely 
necessary to his new theory does Kahnis see the shedding of the wine to be, that he goes com. 
pletely out of the sacred record to assume that ‘the wine which is poured out of a large 
vessel into the chalice is the blood which is shed for us.” This is not interpreting Scripture, 
but manufacturing it,—and the’ mauufactured Scripture directly contradicts the inspired 
Scripture. It is the cup of blessing which we bless, not the cup of wine already poured and 
consecrated in the Supper, not the skin-bottle of pouring which we pour before the Supper 
which is the communion of the blood of Christ. It is not enough for Kahnis to add to St 


' Paul; he feels himself forced to contradict him. But Kahnis is helpless. If the bread comes 


into the Supper solely to be eaten, and the breaking is but a natural mean toward the eating 
a mean which can be used either before the Supper or in it; if the wine comes into the Sup- 
per solely to be drunken, and the pouring is but a natural mean toward the drinking, a mean 
which can be used before or in it, Kahnis’s theory of symbol goes by the board. 


The Typology of Scripture: Viewed in connection with the whole series of 
the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Farrpairn, D.D. Fifth edi- 
tion. Twovolumes, Edinburgh: T.and T.Clark. 1870. pp.504, 552. 


This is an old work, thoroughly revised and brought down to the 


1 As the Codex Sinaiticus, %., fourth century; Alexandrinus, A., fifth century; Vaticanus, 
B., fourth century; Ephraem Syri, C., fifth century. 
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demands of the present time. The revision improves it as to style and 
scope of investigation. There is much new matter in the text and in 
the appendixes. The whole work is far more readable than the earlier 
editions. It is a thesaurus on the subject discussed, and no similar 
work in.English can be substituted for it. It ought to be studied by 
every man who attempts to feed the flock of God, and who like a good 
householder would bring forth out of his treasures things new and old. 


Christianity and Positivism. A Series of Lectures to the Times on 
Natural Theology and Apologetics. Delivered in New York, January 
16 to March 20, 1871, on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, by James McCosu, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 1871. 12mo. pp. 309. 


These lectures, when delivered, were received with marked favor, and 
we have no reason to doubt, were interesting and profitable to the stu- 
dents. They were very fully and widely reprinted in the public journals, 
and warmly commended. They have also been very favorably and gen- 
erally noticed or reviewed since their publication. They are an attempt 
to give in popular form the substance of that which the author has 
more fully developed elsewhere. The miserable and pernicious yet 
wide-spread tendency of thought called positivism he combats with a 
sound and true philosophy. He has done a good service. Though these 
discussions survey in a somewhat rapid manner a great variety of topics, 
they will be found to contain a large amount of correct statement and 
just criticism fitted to keep the reader’s mind on the alert and to confirm 
his faith. This work will doubtless bring many a young man out of the 
fog, and help him to see things as they are. The strength of the author 
is most evident to us when he sets forth his own psychology in contrast 
with that of the positivists; though it is almost as evident in some of 
his trenchant criticisms of Mr. Mill and other adherents of the positive 
school. And yet the book is, in real merit, considerably below the 
author’s best works. It is a pity that there is in the lectures quite so 
much of Dr. McCosh, and not, in parts, somewhat more of clear, simple, 
connected, and conclusive exposition and illustration of the truth of his 
own doctrine and the falsity of its opposite. In these respects this book is 
perhaps his worst. Still we heartily commend it to those who are interested 
in the great philosophical, scientific, and Christian problems which it treats, 
and we rejoice in the work which it and its author are accomplishing. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ, fully translated from the 
German of W. F. Gess, with many additions. By J. A. RevBEtt, 
D. D., Professor in Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Ando- 
ver: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 12mo. pp. 456. 


A scholarly work, defining the deity of Christ, and maintaining the 
views presented by Dr. Crosby in the QuarTERLy for July, 1870. 
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Those who wish to study this theory of the x4,wets, will find in this vol- 
ume an able and earnest discussion of the subject. The work is divided 
into five sections: The Eternal Son of God, The Son upon Earth, The 
Glorified Son of God, The historical development of the Son of God, 
The incarnation of the Son and the Trinity. _ There is a valuable appen- 
dix on the History of the Dogma of the Incarnation and on the Origin 
of the Human Soul. 


Boston Lectures, 1871. Christianity and Scepticism: comprising a 
Treatment of Questions in Biblical Criticism. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. 12mo. pp. 464. 


These admirable lectures are not so much for the skeptic as for the 
believer. The first one, The Relations of the Bible to the Civilization of 
the Future, by the Rev. Austin Phelps, D. D., has been published in 
pamphlet form and very widely read. It is a most suggestive discussion, 
marked by that rare beauty of thought and diction which adorns 
all the productions of its gifted author. The control which the Bible 
must exert over the progress of mankind is shown by the fact that the 
Scriptures contain the most ancient forms of truth now known to men; 
that they contain the only development of oriental mind which can be 
an authority in the civilizaticn of the future; that the Bible is already 
wrought into all the dominant forces of the civilization of the west; and 
that it discloses the only ground-work and process of a perfect civiliza- 
tion as a practicable result. We give a paragraph under the second 
head: 


It is a fact, of which we are apt to be oblivious in responding to questions of this kind, that 
all the ascendant forces working in modern civilization are occidental. They are the offspring 
immediately of the western races, of western ideals of taste, of manners, of learning, of arts, 
of commerce, of government, and of religion. The national temperaments which they repre- 
sent, the histories which lie back of them, and the languages which express them, are all the 
growth of western climes. The old fancy, that empire follows the sun, is sober truth in the 
annals of civilization. Oriental life has no perceptible power in them as an authority in any 
other development than that found in the Scriptures. With the exception of a small group 
of scholars given to Asiatic researches, the circle even of scholarly thought, in our day, does 
not go back of the Greek literature chronologically, nor eastward of it geographically. ‘he 
ancient seats of power have no lines of telegraph connecting them, in the conceptions of modern 
scholarship, with the empires of the west. The connection exists historically ; but it is handed 
over to antiquarians. Who thinks of it, often, in observing the growth of manhood on this 
side of the Atlantic? To whom is our derivation from Asiatic progenitors any thing more 
than a curiosity in ethnologic history? What is there existing in the oriental forms of life to 
remind us of it? Where are the powers of eastern thought which are now creating any thing 
that seems worthy of the regard of an American scholar or statesman? What have we learned 
from Japanese and Chinese embassies that has seemed worthy to be ingrafted upon American 
life and manners? Where are the great libraries of the east, where are the universities, where 
are the men of literary renown, to attract literary travel beyond the Bosphorus? Where are 
the advanced forms of government, the improved ideas of liberty, the superior systems of 
jurisprudence, the more perfect balancing of the social forces, which should lead an American 
senator to seek out the wise men of the east? Where is there any thing eastern which is now 
projecting itself, by the energy of its own merits, upon western civilization? The truth is, 
that a new world has sprung up westward of the Euphrates and the Ural mountains, which 
is more than newly-discovered continents. Occidental mind is a novelty as related to the 
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earlier developments of the race. It is almost as much isolated from its oriental progenitors, 
at all those points of sympathy which form inlets of influence, as if it were the mind of 
another planet. The only volume, the only thing of elemental energy, which forms an isthmus 
between the two, on any large scale, is the Christian Scriptures. These have affinities for 
both. Through these they can come together in brotherhood. 

Suspending now, for a few moments, the observation of this fact, let it be remarked, on the 
other hand, that the oriental development of man, as a whole, is giving no signs of having 
finished its work in the divine plans respecting the world’s progress. The oriental races are 
not only the grandest in respect of numbers, but they are the most various in respect of 
character, which this planet has yet borne. It is not probable that they are to be a blank in 
the civilization of the future. Is it not to the last degree improbable that imbecility is to 
settle henceforth upon that immense oriental brain? He must have a singular theory of the 
ascendency of races who can persuade himself that our culture, so exclusively occidental as 
it is, has received all that it can receive from that ancient stock. Nothing in the divine 
methods of working gives countenance to such presumption. 

What is the law of Providence respecting nations and races which have finished their work 
as powers in the world’s destiny? It is the law of dissolution. When a nation has ended its 
mission in the evolutions of the drama which Providence is enacting, that nation dies. When 
a race of men has reached the point at which God has no further use for them in the future 
moulding of nations, that race goes out of being as a visibly distinct stock of manhood. It 
decays and falls off, or by revolution it is pruned off from the trunk, and the sap of the root 
flows elsewhere. When a type of civilization has grown obsolete in its relations to God’s 
plans for the future, that civilization caves in, and is swallowed up, and covered over by some- 
thing younger and better. God lives,—we may say it reverently —God lives, in his government 
of this world, for the future, never for the past. Races, nations, states, churches, civil institu- 
tions, even families,—any thing, in short, that wonld live—must move abreast with Providence. 

Christianity, which, as wrought into organic social forms, is but the flower and fruitage of 
Providence, has always been prophetic in its instincts. It has always been animated with the 
soul of a seer. It has looked to coming generations, and lived for them. It has never bound 
itself to the soil anywhere. It has refused to be hemmed in by geographical lines. It calls 
no land holy merely because it was born there. It has no such romance in its make, The 
law of its being is, that it shall pass away from superannuated to youthful races, from decay- 
ing to germinant nations, from expiring to nascent languages. By the decree of God, it is 
fore-ordained to take possession always of the lands of promise. Its affinities are such as 
always to draw to itself those elements in families, in churches, in civil institutions, in states, 
in nations, in tongues, in races of men, which are elastic and eager and foreseeing. Any 
stock of humanity which is so far worn out as to have lost beyond recovery this capacity for 
future use, Christianity parts with, leaps away from, and leaves to die. It goes where it finds 
the most healthy, exuberant energy of production. Mere susceptibility of being acted upon 
is not sufficient to preserve a nation under this law of Providence. It must have power to do. 
either latent or developed, as well as to be, otherwise its permission to be is revoked. Nothing 
in God’s plan of things is purely receptive. Every thing must help another thing. Any 
thing dies when it ceases to be helpful 

Under this law, the entire oriental stock of mind. if it has finished its work in God’s plan, 
ought now to be evincing signs of dissolution. The oriental type of civilization ought, as a 
whole, to be approaching its extinction. Yet this is by no means the case with it. The 
nations which represent it, as a whole, are not dying out. They are not visibly approaching 
their end. More than one of the Asiatic races seem to be yet as full-blooded, and as virile in 
their physical make, and as likely to endure for thirty generations to come, as they did a 
thousand years ago. That ancient development of manhood, which began on the plains of 
Shinar, bids fair to live by the side of its occidental rival, even if it does not outlive this by 
reason of its calmer flow of life. If it does thus live, all analogy should lead us to believe 
that there is something in it which deserves to live. There is something in it which Provi- 
dence has a use for in the future. It has energy; it has resources; it has manly tastes and 
proclivities; it has something or other, which, under divine regeneration, would be, will be, a 
cause of growth, if infused into the life-blood of the western races. The circle of occidental 
development may be enlarged by it. The channel in which our civilization is moving may be 
thus widened and deepened. 


The Rev. Charles M. Mead contributes a lecture on The Primeval 
Revelation; Dr. J. P. Thompson one on Moses; Dr. W. S. Tyler on 
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Joshua and Judges; Dr. Leonard Bacon on The Hebrew Theocracy; Dr. 
John Lord on The Prophet Isaiah; Dr. George B. Cheever one full of 
eloquence on The Gospel of the Hebrew Prophets; Dr. George P. Fisher, 
The Apostle Paul; the Rev. J. N. Thayer shows how Criticism confirms 
the Gospels; Dr. Talcott presents Jesus Christ himself as the All-suffi- 
cient Evidence of Christianity, and the concluding discourse, one of the 
best, is by President Hopkins, on The Exclusive Traits of Christianity. 
He proves. that Christianity differs from other religions in its origin, as 
from God, as from a previous divine system which it set aside, as from 
the love of God; in its essence; in its end, proposing perfection in the 
individual, perfection in society, and the glory of God; in its being a 
remedial system wholly conditioned on the fact of sin; in its method; 
in its adaptation to universal dominion; in relying wholly on moral and 
spiritual means; and in its Founder. 


The Portable Commentary. A Commentary, critical and explanatory, 
on- the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert JAMIESON, 
D. D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow; Rev. A. B. Faussrt, A. M., St. Cuth- 
bert’s, York; and the Rev. Davip Brown, D. D., Professor of 
Theology, Aberdeen. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. Two volumes. 
pp. 777, 644. 


The compilers of this work have labored carefully and successfully. 
So far as we have examined it, the latest results of criticism upon the 
sacred text are gleaned and compressed into a clear, intelligible form. 
It is a multum in parvo. It is admirably adapted to the needs of the 
family, the Sunday-school teacher, and the daily demands of the pastor. 
On the subject of baptism, of course, as the compilers are pedobaptists, 
the passages are explained from their point of view; but if the results 
stated are the best which can be given, they are certainly harmless. 


The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version, with an explanatory 
and critical commentary and revision of the translation by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited By F. C. 
Coox, M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. I. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 928. 


The first volume of the so-called “Speaker's Commentary,” gives 
assurance that this long promised work will justify the expectations 
which the announcement excited. The introductions, commentary and 
critical notes have been prepared with great ability by Bishop Harold 
Browne, Canon Cook, Samuel Clark, T. E. Espin, and the scholarly and 
lamented J. F. Thrupp. We give the subjects of the critical notes on 
Genesis as a specimen of the volume: On the Days of Creation; on the 
Creation and Primitive state of Man; on the Effect of the Fall; on the 
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Historical Character of the Temptation and the Fall; on the Cheru- 
bim; on the early Civilization of Mankind; on the Difficulties in the 
Chronology of chapter V; on the Deluge; on Circumcision; on the Dead 
Sea, Site of Sodom and Zoar; on the Chronology of Jacob’s Life; on Shiloh. 
It will be remembered that these critical notes are in addition to the. 
commentary proper. The work is well printed on good paper with clear 
type; itis in a very convenient form and it cannot fail of having, what it 
abundantly merits, a very large sale. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Deuirzscu, D. D., 
Professor of Old and New Testament Exegesis, Leipsic. Trans- 
lated from the German (from the second edition, revised through- 
out) by Rev. Francis Bolton, B. A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Vols. land II. pp. 428, 420. 


The translation of this well-known work of a well-known author has 
been looked for by English students a long time. It is faithfully 
wrought out. The style is as clear and as English, perhaps, as the 
reproduction of the ponderous style of Dr. Delitzsch can be made. 
Unless one attempted a mere paraphrase, the effort to make Dr. 
Delitzsch’s thoughts seem airy, elastic, and racy would be superhuman. 
But exegesis will not bear paraphrase. It is commendation enough, 
therefore, to say that Mr. Bolton has caused Dr. Delitzsch to be 
understood. 

Of the work itself we cannot now say more than that it is the result 
of many years of careful study, that it is thoroughly evangelical in tone, 
that patristic and Jewish lore are mortgaged to the sacred service of 
making the psalmists expound their thoughts in beautiful freshness, 
and that the analysis of each psalm and the verbal expression of verse 
after verse are wisely provided for. Preceding the commentary is an 
elaborate introduction to the literature and style of the Psalms. We 
commend the volumes now published as admirable companion volumes 
to the excellent works of Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament. 


The Book of Psalms. A new Translation, with Introductions, and 
Notes explanatory and critical. By J.J.S. PErowne. London: 
Bell and Dalby. Second edition, revised. Two volumes. pp. 
559, 485. 


We have already called attention to this commentary. The second 
edition is a great improvement on the first, especially on the first two 
books of the Psalms. The author, like a true scholar, has accepted 
many friendly criticisms upon his first effort, and enriched his labors by 
means of them. We understand that the work will soon be republished 
in this country. 
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‘The Psalms: with Notes chiefly exegetical. Ly Wiuuiam Kay, D. D. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1871. pp. 470. 


The notes are very brief, lack freshness, and are chiefly verbal. One 
will not know much more of the spirit or purport of the Psalms by 
perusing the notes or consulting the translation. 


The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use. By Witu1am BINNIE, 
D. D. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1870. pp. 400. 


Perowne speaks highly of this book. It is mainly a reproduction of 
the author’s German studies into the specialties of Hebrew poetry, with 
the purpose of producing, not a commentary on particular psalms, but 
an introduction to the study of the Psalter generally. It is meant to 
be the kind of book which Tyndale the martyr would have entitled a 
pathway into the Psalter. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text of 
Tischendorf; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the 
Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By FREDERICK 
GARDINER, D. D., Professor in the Berkely Divinity School. An- 
dover: Warren F. Draper. 1871. 8vo. pp. 268. ; 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the Authorized 
Version, corrected by the best critical editions of the original. Same 
author and publisher. pp. 287. 


The distinctive features of the first of these harmonies are: 1. A criti- 
cal text. The eighth edition of Tischendorf is selected as the basis, the 
divergences from the textus receptus being printed in a different type, 
according to the excellent plan adopted by Scrivener, and the texts of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles collated on the variations. The 
original authorities are briefly cited, and only ia cases where the various 
readings are of importance. 2. All distinct quotations from the Old 
Testament are given in full in the margin, according to Tischendorf’s 
edition of the Septuagint, together with the various readings, if any of 
these are of interest or importance. 3. A small selection of parallel 
references in the margin. 4. Brief notes, relating only tu matters of 
harmony, and not intended as a commentary. 5. A synoptical table of 
the various arrangements adopted by several harmonists, intended to 
give the results of the latest study and criticism. The authors selected 
are Greswell, the most common authority in England; Stroud, a Lon- 
don layman; Robinson, the well-known American scholar; Archbishop 
Thomson, the writer of the article Gospels in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, and Tischendorf, the latest and best authority in Germany. 

A complete and satisfactory harmony of the gospels will never be pro- 
duced; the natural way to study the evangelical histories is to follow the 
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order in which they were written, and interpret each gospel in its own 
light. As a help to this a well-arranged harmony is very useful. We 
welcome this fruit of American scholarship as affording valuable aid in 
biblical interpretation. The type and appearance of the work reflect 
credit on the publisher. 


A History of the Christian Councils, from the Original Documents, to 
the Close of the Council of Nicea, A. D. 325. By CHARLES JosEPH 
Here tz, D. D., Bishop of Rottenberg, formerly Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Tubingen. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Published in this country through Messrs. Scribner, Welford and 
Co., New York. 1871. 8vo. pp. 502. 


One of the most important recent contributions to ecclesiastical history. 
The author, a Roman Catholic prelate, and a member of the recent Vati- 
can Council, has given in this volume the result of many years’ study. 
The introduction discusses the different kinds of synods, their members, 
officers, force of their decrees, customs with respect to signatures, pre- 
cedence, manner of voting, etc. More than half the volume is occupied 
with an account of the important Council of ‘Nica. We hope that the 
work may be continued, and that we may have in a convenient and 
accessible form the authentic documents, if not of the remaining eigh- 
teen cecumenical councils, at least of all down to the Fourth Council 
of Lateran. 


Eistory of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, viewed 
according to its fundamental movements, and in connection with the 
religious, moral, and intellectual life. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, 
Oberconsistorialrath and Professor of Theology at Berlin. Edin- 
burgh: T.and T. Clark. 1871. Two volumes. 8vo. pp. 444,511. 


These volumes have come into our hands so recently that we have not 
had time to give them that examination they demand. The high repu- 
tation of the author and the line of thought indicated, promise a work of 
no ordinary merit. It seems that this is one of the twenty-five histories 
embraced in the prospectus of a complete history of the sciences in 
Germany. The history of Protestant Theology was assigned to Dr. 
Dorner, and that of Catholic Theology to an eminent Catholic writer. 
Dr. Dorner, 


Endeavors first of all, to exhibit the historic origin and the proper nature of protestantism 
in order to a right undestanding of the course of its subsequent. life, and although minutely 
following the various developments and manifestations of that life, he never loses sight of 
their connection with or bearing upon the essential principles and matter of protestantism. 
He not only narrates the history of protestant theology, but aims at conveying to the reader 
@ proper understanding of that history..... It seeks under the guidance of the spirit of 
evangelical catholicity to furnish the historical evidence, that in spite of the variety of 
rational, as well as the manifold conformations of evangelical protestant Christians amongst 
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those peoples which have appropriated the blessings of the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, in spite of the divisions in languages, usages and habits as well as in its destinies, 
evangelical protestant christendom forms a unity. 


The work is divided into three books. I. The primitive period of 
protestanism. II. The separate life of the two protestant confessions, 
and the dissolution of the unity of the reformative principle from the 
seventeenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. III. The 
nineteenth century or the regeneration of protestant theology. The 
primitive period of protestantism, is considered under three divisions: 
1. The preparation of the evangelical principles in a negative and in a 
_ positive aspect. 2. The reformation in its initial unity and principal 
basis. 3. The development of the two evangelical systems of doctrine 
until the symbolic settlement. Under Book II there are two divisions, 
The Reformed church, and the Lutheran church. 


Orthodox Congregationalism and the Sects. By Rev. Dorus CLARKE, 
D.D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1871. 12mo. pp. 169. 


The only thing which gives this book any importance is its endorse- 
ment, as follows: 


At a regular meeting of the Suffolk North Association of Congregational Ministers, held 
at Charlestown, February 21, 1871, the following resolution was unanimously passed, viz: 

The Suffolk North Association, having listened to an essay on Congregationalism, by the 
Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., which met their general approbation, desire to express the 
opinion, that it is a clear, compact and comprehensive view of the subject, and that its publi- 
cation at this time, would be especially fitted to aid the ministry and the churches in giving 
a correct view of our polity, and of its relation to other evangelical denominations. 

Attest, ABIJAH R. BAKER, Moderator, 
Lucius R. EAstMAN, Scribe. 


There is probably no body of Congregational ministers better fitted in 
all respects to represent that highly respectable denomination, than the 
one whose unanimous commendation of Dr. Clarke’s book is so heartily 
given. In natural endowment, education and position, its members 
have no superiors among the Congregational clergy. The publication 
which they so cordially commend is clearly and vigorously written and 
whatever may be said of the author's opinions, he certainly merits praise 
for his frankness. Here is his view of the treatment by the Puritans of 
those who differed with them in religious belief: 


It is a question which is daily forcing itself upon the attention of the most thoughtful 
citizens, whether free institutions can long be maintained, except upon the very principles 
which was adopted at the outset, by the fathers of New England. They were in advance 
of their times, and of these times too. In principle they were right, and it is 
much to be regretted that their theory could not be carried out. They lived in 
an intolerant age, but they were much less intolerant than their age In their praise- 
worthy but impracticable attempt to found and perpetuate a truly Christian common- 
wealth, they endeavored to fence out of the conntry all kinds of sectaries. With the purest 
intentions they attempted to establish a republic, which, though correct in principle, was 
under the circumstances, as difficult to actualize as the Ideal Republic of Plato. ‘“ They un- 
dertook, by public regulation, what public regulation can never achieve; but nothing in 
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their course was apparent but the eminently upright and Christian purpose.” Their treat- 
ment of the Quakers, Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson and others, though somewhat ex- 
clusive, was a very tender kind of exclusiveness. It was carried, indeed, to the very verge 
of toleration. 


When it is remembered that the Puritan law adjudged Quakers, among 
other punishments, to the abscission of an ear, a mutilation which three 
male Quaker preachers suffered, that three men and a woman against 
whom there was no charge of disorderly conduct, other than that of 
obeying an inward call to preach Quaker doctrines, were hanged in 
Boston,' that the Baptists were fined, whipped, imprisoned, and banished ; 
one cannot but be impressed with this idea of a very tender kind of ex- 
clusiveness carried to the very verge of toleration, and we beg Dr. Clarke 
and the Suffolk North to tell us what they think owght to have been 
done to the Quakers, Roger Williams, and the Baptists. 

The author does not confine his attention to the sectaries of a former 
generation ; he gives us his views of the present race of Baptists : 

Many persons of acutest minds, of the highest culture, and of the broadest charity, not 
accepting the theory of the Baptists and seeing that large and highly respectable sect, for a 
reason so trivial, exclude all others from the table of our common Saviour have exhausted 
their skill to account for such a singular inconsistency,—such an extraordinary solecism. 
That a prosperous denomination can be built up on the mere form of a rite,—on a single 
plank, and that so narrow and unsubstantial,—is one of the curiosities of modern ecclesiology. 
It shows that a denomination can be made out of very small materials——out of a little water. 


as well as out of the doctrine of the Trinity. Making sects certainly cannot be reckoned 
among the “ lost arts. 


Some resolve this phenonenon into the influence of early education, and others into pre- 
judice; some into a natural love of the exclusive, and other into motives less commendable ; 
and another class, of a scientific turn, ascribe it to an occult constitutional predisposition, 
arising from some craniological peculiarity which has escaped the attention of the anatomists, or 
some psychological obliquity which has eluded the search of the philosophers. 

For an exhaustive spiritual analysis of a Christian denomination by 
searchers of hearts “of acutest minds, of the highest culture and the 
broadest charity,” we know of nothing to excel this. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to suggest to persons of such acuteness, culture, and charity, 
that, however accurately they have delineated our motives, they totally 
mistake the “ plank’ on which we are built as a denomination. Im- 
mersion as a characteristic of ours is a mere accident. If every denom- 
ination in Christendom immersed, it would not change our position. 
The sect commonly called Campbellites immerse, but we have not s0 
much affinity with them as with the pedobaptists. The one characteris- 
tic feature of our denomination is that Christ must come before the 
church, that life must precede action, that the church and its ordinances 
belong to the regenerate alone; and hence, however Baptist churches 
may differ in other respects, from this one thing they never depart: a 


1Grahame, in his Colonial History of the United States, says: ‘ It does not appear that any 
of these unfortunate persons were guilty of the outrages which the conduct of their brethren 
in general had associated with the profession of Quakerism. ... . When they were con- 
ducted to the scaffold, their demeanor expressed unquenchable zeal and courage, and their 
dying declarations breathed in general a warm and affecting piety.” He adds: “There is a 
striking resemblance between the dying behavior of these Quaker martyrs and the sublime 
scene delineated in 2 Maccabees vi and vii. . 
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person must be regenerate, converted, saved, joined to Christ before he 
can be baptized. To whom do the ordinances belong? is a question 
prior to What are the ordinances? 

Dr. Clarke and the Suffolk North, we have no doubt, are sincere in 
their views of us. Whatever moral obliquity they impute to us,—and 
this offensive analysis of the motives which induce persons to become 
Baptists, is repeated in another form, no less insulting, on page ninety- 
seven,—we charge none upon them. They cannot understand how any 


_one can be a Baptist from any commendable motive; they do not compre- 


hend our views, and it has never occurred to them that the Bible may 
possibly influence us, even if we misinterpret it. We confess to a feeling 
of sorrow at this evidently honest judgment. If such conceptions of our 
position and motives are held with so great confidence by Boston Con- 
gregationalists that they are willing to give them authoritatively to the 
world, we may well conclude that there is a grievous fault somewhere. 

It is a relief to turn from a sect whose aspect is so unlovely as the 
Baptists, and look upon the charming features of the denomination to 
which Dr. Clarke and his brethren belong. The portrait of the Congre- 
gationalists is sketched with a rare and touching modesty. Doubtless 
it was into this mirror that the Suffolk North were gazing when they so 
unanimously recommended this little essay as “a clear, compact, and 
comprehensive view of the subject.” 

We are distinguished from all others by a greater purity of our doctrinal belief, by a 


broader catholicity, by a more munificent liberality, and, we trust, by a more intelligent 
type of piety. 

There is a very suggestive collocation in the following paragraph: 

Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, are 
crowding into this country in vast numbers, and are adding largely to those denominations. 
There is little hope that Congregationalismwill ever be able to compete with them by such 
enormous aggregations from abroad, and its mission, in the providence of God, seems to be to 
convert these foreigners from “the error of their ways” by presenting for their acceptance a 
better polity, a sounder faith, a broader catholicity, and a ho'.er life. 

At the risk of being considered intrusive, we recommend for the 
accomplishment of so desirable a purpose, the immediate and extensive 
distribution of this beautifully printed book among the Baptist neighbors 
and friends of the Suffolk North Association, as a specimen of refine- 
ment, modesty, and Christian magnanimity. 


Fifty Catholie Tracts on Various Subjects. First Series. New York: 
Catholic Publ'zation Society. 


Since 1866 more than two and one-half millions of these short tracts 
have been sold and circulated in this country. They are on such topics 
as Religious Indifferentism, What shall I do be saved? The Gospel 
Church, The Trinity, The Sacrifice of the Mass, What does the Bible 
say? etc., and are written, some of them at least, by eminent prelates 
and theologians. They are worth studying as a specimen of dealing with 
the masses, as a means of ascertaining what the Roman church believes 

30 
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and teaches, and what it is doing to promulgate its faith. One of the 
first requisites to successful controversy is to know just what your oppo- 
nent believes, and not what it is said he believes. Among these tracts 
is the one which was scattered by thousands in the street cars of New 
York city, Is it Honest? 


Ad Fidem: or Parish Evidences of the Bible. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D. D., author of ‘‘ Ecce Coelum”’ and “ Pater Mundi,” and Lecturer 
on the Scientific Evidences of Religion, in Amherst College. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes and Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 353. 


This new work, by an author who has achieved a popularity as wide- 
spread as it is merited, purposes to do for the evidences of the Christian 
religion what “Ecce Coelum” aims to do for astronomy; to bring these 
evidences, ‘without any sacrifice of scholarly accuracy, ]Juminously and 
effectively within the reach of ordinary minds.” Dr. Burr writes in a 
style of singular freshness and vigor, groups his truths with great 
power, and communicates his enthusiastic earnestness to his reader. 


Theodore. A Story about Baptism. By a true Baptist. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 374. 


Dale’s Classic Baptism clothed in the robes of romance; far easier 
reading, and just as true. 


The Service of Song for Baptist Churches. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
8vo. pp. 480. 


The high expectations which have been awakened with regard to this 
book, will not be disappointed on examination. We knew that a culti- 
vated literary taste and good judgment would be manifest on every page; 
better than good taste and judgment is the warm-hearted Christian fervor 
which has so evidently controlled the selection of the hymns. We are 
glad to see that the compilers have risen superior to that cold criticism 
which would exclude from our public song the strong doctrinal state- 
ments of the New Testament, and that they believe in encouraging 
Christians to praise God for their union with Christ, and for the joys 
and privileges which result from that union. 


The Infe and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne, M. A. In 
two volumes. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1871. 12mo. pp. 
431, 497. 


Among the many good things which Gould and Lincoln have done, 
one of the best is the wide circulation which they have given to the 
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writings of the lamented Hugh Miller. No works on science have been 
so healthful as none have been so attractive to the unscientific reader. 
We confess for ourselves a deeper interest in the man than in his works; 
of him it was preéminently true he was far greater than anything which 
he did. We are grateful for the unusual facilities afforded us for study- 
ing the man; and these handsome volumes fitly close the series of those 
works “which have nurtured a love for science and strengthened religious 
faith in so many American homes.” 


Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, for 1871, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Metere- 
ology, Geography, Antiquities, etc., together with notes on the progress 
of Science during the year 1870: a list of recent Scientific Publica- 
tions ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by Joun 
TrowsripeGE, 8S. B., Assistant Professor of Physics in Harvard 
College ; aided by W. R. Nicnots, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and C. R. Cross, 
Graduate of the Institute. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1871. 
12mo. pp. 349. 


This long title-page is fully justified by the contents of the book. 
One may find here some account of everything of importance in the 
scientific world, both in fact and theory. It is impossible to look at 
any page that may present itself on opening the book, without becom- 
ing interested. The series is one of great value to ministers. 


The Heroes of Faith: being a Series of Discowrses on the Saints men- 
tioned in the Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews. By D.T. PHILutps. 
Philadelphia: William Flint and Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 207. 


Twenty-three sermons founded on that suggestive roll call of worthies 
found in Hebrews xi. The author is an earnest young preacher who, in 
a modest preface, craves the indulgence of the reader for his first literary 
venture. He has our good wishes for his success as preacher and author. 
These sermons give evidence of very creditable mental power and of 
quite wide reading. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F.Max Mituer, M.A. Volume 
III. Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 192. 


This volume, though lacking the unity of the two former volumes, is 
marked by the characteristics which made them so universally welcome. 
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It consists of essays on German Literature, Old German Love Songs, Ye 
Schyppe of Fooles, Life of Schiller, Wilhelm Muller, On the Language 
and Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein, Joinville, The Journal des Savants 
and the Journal de Trévoux, Chasot, Shakespeare, Bacon in Germany, 
A German Traveller in England A. D. 1598, Cornish Antiquities, Are 
there Jews in Cornwall? The Insulation of St. Michael’s Mount, Bunsen, 
Letters from Bunsen to Max Miller in the years 1848 to 1859. These 
topics are all discussed in a manner worthy of the distinguished author's 
scholarship. 


The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new transla- 
tion. Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M. A. The City of God. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1871. 8vo. Two volumes. pp. 557, 
574. 


A sacred classic made accessible to English readers. 


An uncommonly clever and sensible Book Bulletin comes to us from 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Ministers living remote from book centres 
would be glad to have all reviewers follow the Bulletin’s advice to “so 
report upon the contents of a new book as to inform them whether 
the book is one they want.” 


The best Theological Catalogue in English we have ever seen has been 
recently issued by Smith, English and Co. It is worth its cost, especially 
to those who are too poor to buy books. 
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Plumer’s, 123. 
Binnie, 501. 
Delitzch, 500. 
Kay, 501. 
Perowne, 500. 
Portable, 499. 
Speaker’s, 499. 
Comparative Readings of the principal Uncial 
Manuscripts of the New Testament, 108. 
Conant’s Translation of the Psalms, 116. 
Concordance, Hudson’s English and Greek, 
126. 
Conservative Reformation, 492. 
Correspondence between the Rev. Mr. Thel- 
wall and Dr. Hovey, 377. 
Councils, History of, 502. 


Dabney’s Sacred Rhetoric, 372. 
De Pressense on the Early Years of Christian- 
ity, 128. 


Educational Convention, National Baptist, 
206; origin of the Baptist Educational 
Commission, 206; history of the Conven- 
tion, 210; published proceedings, 212; pro- 
gress of fifty years, 217; historical review, 
218; present condition of our institutions 
of learning, 223; what is now needed, 227. 

Education, Ministerial, Scriptural Theory of, 
87. 

Exegesis of John i. 16, 78; the translation 
proposed proved by the words themselves, 
78; by the demands of the context, 80; by 
other Scripture, 81; the likeness of Chris- 
tians to Christ is real, 81; growing, 82; 
will be perfect, 84; physically, 85; morally, 
86. 

Exegetical Studies : 

Aé and 1 99. 

Svv and Mera, 362. 

Matthew xi. 5, 109. 

John iii. 5, Acts ii. 38, Acts ii. 44, 45, 360. 
Acts iv. 34, 35, 360. 


Faith, the Realm of, 42; distinction between 
knowledge and faith, 42; Sir William 
Hamilton’s view, 43; faith a ground for as 
perfect assurance as knowledge, 44; Ham- 
ilton’s derivation of the causal judgment, 
45; the argument for intelligent design in 
creation, 45; for benevolence, 46; for the 
moral perfections of God, 47; the argument 
from our moral natures, 48; the proffered 
advantages of positivism in external nature, 
49; in life, 50; in man’s higher nature, 52; 
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consequences of accepting positivism, 53; 
faith the great need of the present age, 55. 

Fifty Catholic Tracts, 505. 

Finance, Church, Apostolic System of, 385. 

First Formation of Independent Churches. 
478; scriptural meaning of the term church, 
478; examination of Galatians i. 21-23, 479; 
the church at Antioch, 480; council at 
Jerusalem, 480; independent churches 
formed soon after the door of faith was 
opened to the Gentiles, 481; bearing of this 
investigation on the visible church catholic, 
482. 


Galatians, Lightfoot on, 370. 

Geology and Revelation, 126. 

Greek and English Concordance, Hudson's, 
126. 

Greece, Kingdom of, 20; its extent, 24; popu- 
lation, 25; origin of its present inhabi- 
tants, 25-28; language closely resembling 
the ancient Greek, 25-27; constitutions! 
revolution of 1843, 28-30; constitution, 
31,32; independence of the national church, 
82, 33 ; deposition of the Bavarian dynasty, 
34; election of Prince Alfred to the throne. 
35; the Danish dynasty, 35, 36; progres< 
of education, 37-39; hope of religious 
reform, 40. 


Hamilton’s Philosophy, 113. 

Hanson's Cicero, 371. 

Harmony of the Gospels, 501. 

Heroes of Faith, 507. 

Heroes of Hebrew History, 128. 

Historical Society, Baptist, 197. 

History of Protestant Theology, 502. 

History of the Christian Councils, 502. 

Holy Ghost, Baptism of, 335. 

Hudson’s Greek and English Concordance, 
126. 

Hugh Miller, 506. 

Hunt’s Bible Notes, 125. 

Huss, Life and Times of, 126. 


Independent Churches, Formation of, 478. 

Instability of the Pastoral Relation, 350; the 
pastoral relation divine 350; evils of an un- 
stable ministry, 351; causes of instability : 
the original terms of agreement, 352; the 
hasty settlement of pastors, 352; the influ- 
ence of small minorities, 353; limited and 
unsteady attendance on public worship, 
354; incompetent pecuniary support, 356 ; 
fidelity to truth, 357; advancing age, 358. 





Introduction to the Old Testament, 111. 





Index. 


Misunderstood, 127. 
Molloy on Geology and Revelation, 126. 
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John Leland, Life and Times of, 230. 


Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 111. 
Kingdom of Greece, 20. National Baptist Educational Convention, 206. 
New Testament, Revision of the, 129. 


Lange’s Commentary, 125, 366. 





Leland, John, Life and Times of, 230; early 
life, 231; preaching tours, 233; ordina- 
tion, 286; work in revivals, 237; tours, 
242; characteristics as as a preacher, 245 ; 
political convictions, 249; theology, 254; 
wit, 254; death, 256. 

Life and Times of Huss, 126; 

Light and Truth, Bonar, 123 ; 

Lightfoot’s Christian Ministry, 167; Light- 
foot’s views, 168; objections to them, 168 ; 
James not a bishop in the modern sense, 
170; James an apostle, 173; the apostolic 
office, 176; the “ development ” argument, 
177; the argument from history, 182; 
argument examined, 183. 

Lightfoot on Galatians, 370. 

Lively Experiment, 438; early religious tyr- 
anny in New England and New York, 
439 ; spirit of the early times illustrated, 
440; situation at the opening of the pres- 
ent century, 443 ; 

Lyte’s Miscellaneous Poems, 128. 


Manual of Historico-critical Introduction to 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, 111; 

Martin on the Atonement, 114, 491, 

Mason’s Autobiography, 124. 

Memoirs of the Rev. James M. Challis, 127. 

Mental Philosophy, The Physiological Method 
of, 1; connection of mind and brain, 1; 
the method disparages the the testimony of 
consciousness, 2; identifies man with 
nature, 6; ascribes all knowledge to a 
physical origin, 11; denies freedom of the 
will, 14; general estimate of the physiolog- 
ical method, 17. 

Milne, Life of, 133. 

Ministerial Education, Scriptural Theory 
of, 87, 

Missions, Romish and Protestant, theories of 
compared, 257; the ritual vs. the spiritual 
theory of the gospel, 358; number of con- 
versions under each, 259; the Jesuits, 261 ; 
Judson and Xavier, 263; the theory of ac, 
commodation vs. that of divine stability in 
the gospel, 266; testimony of history, 267; 
influence of the Bible, 270; the theory of 
authority vs. that of liberty, 272; the di- 
vine commission, 274. 





Othodox Congregationalism 503. 


Papacy, Evidence for from Scripture and 
Antiquity, 369. 


Pastoral authority, 408; its existence shown, 
410; its source, 415; its extent, 417; pas- 
tor’s authority is presidential, 421; ambas- 
sadorial, 421; superintending, 422; discip- 
linary, 423; objections considered, 453; 
evils of not recognizing the authority of 
pastors, 427, 

Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, 113. 

Plumer’s Commentary on Romans, 123. 

Preparation for the Introduction of Christi- 
anity, 429; moral, 430; intellectual, 434; 
political, 435. 

Protestant Missions and Romish, 257. 

Psalms, Bible Union Revision, 116. 

Psalms Commentaries on, 374, 500, 501. 


Realm of Faith, 42. 

Religion and Astronomy, 58 ; scientific mania, 
58; devout contemplation of the universe, 
59; creation and cosmogony, 59; parallel- 
ism of miracle and law, 60; moral analo- 
gies, 61; nature testifies to God, 62; the 
sun a religious symbol and influence, 63 ; 
grand measurements, 63; mysterious pro- 
gression, 64; revelations of night a solace 
to the aged, 65; twofold symbolism of the 
moon, 66; the solar system, 67; the earth 
light before the sun, 67; the rainbow re- 
produced and questioned by the spectro- 
scope, 67; the galaxies, 69; the plurality 
of worlds, 70; cosmical correspondencies, 
71; many mansions and celestial hosts, 71; 
spiritual sympathy of the universe, 72; 
why the cross was erected here, 73; out- 
looks of devotion and of hope, 78. 

Reville’s Deity of Christ, 113, 

Revision of the New Testament, 129; present 
movements for revision, 130; the work 
of amendment easy and desirable, 132; 
reasons for revision arising from the imper, 
fection of the text from which our transla- 
tion was made, 133; from the presence of 
absolete words, 136; from the inconsisten- 
cies of the common version, 137; its nu- 
merous errors and inaccuracies, 140; 
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extent to which revision should be carried, 
144; principles of revision, 147. 
Rhetoric, Dabney’s Sacred, 372. 
Romans, Plumer’s Commentary on, 123. 
Romish and Protestant missions, 257. 


Sandwich Islands Mission History of, 124. 

Saving Knowledge, 128. 

Schmucker’s True Unity of Christ’s Church, 
127. 

Scriptural Theory of Ministerial Education, 
87; facts bearing on the subject, 87; con- 
clusion drawn from these, 91; these con- 
clusions corroborated, 91; what is meant 
by preaching the gospel, 92; objections to 
the demand that the minister should know 
all science and all philosophy, 92 ; a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Hebrew not indis- 
pensable, 93; each minister should secure 
the hightest culture attainable by him, 95. 
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Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 496 
Service of Song, 506. 
Shedd’s Sermons to the Natural Man, 489. 
Sickness, its Trials and Blessings, 128. 
South’s Sermons, 376, 
State, Bible and the, 276. 
Story of a Working-man’s Life, 124. 

% 
Tertullian on the Rite of Baptism, 74. 
Theodore, 506. 
Theology of Christ, Thompson’s, 124. 
Thompson’s Theology of Christ, 124. 
Three Chief Graces and the three Chiet 

Apostles, 363. 

True Unity of Christ’s Church, 127. 
Typology of the Scripture, 495. 


We Girls, 127. 


Young Lady’s Guide, 127. 














